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YOUNG AND OLD 


When all the world is young, lad." 

—Charles Kings 

If modern teachers would be wise, 

And not beVoolisSfi, dull, and faddy.. 

No questions would be of th£ size 

Of Mount Blanc, lengthsf Irrawaddy* 
Of Bramapootra—nor would they 

€ L 

Set calculations of the hours 
That Sirius takes to find his waj 
From Heaven to this world of ours. 

Bu? rather let them tell the talk ; 1 

Of days when all t&e world was youtu 
Those days whose glory never fails 
But lives in magic on the tongue. 

So will they hive within their soul 
A store of wisdom pure and mild, 

And find, when Life is at its goal, 

Within the freshness of the child. 

W. K. L. 



PREFACE 


'i i?e»s.author has long been of opinion that many of the 
classical myths were capable of being rendered into very 
capital readh g for ' children. In the volume here offered 
to the -jjtiblic, >Xe has worked up a dozen of them, with this 
end in view. ^reat freedom of treatment was necessary to 
his plan; but it will be gbserved by every one who attempts 
to render these lagends malleable in his intellectual furnace, 
that .they are marvellously independent of all temporary 
modes and circumstances. They remain essentially the same, 
after changes that would affect the identity of almost any¬ 
thing else. 

He does '+oJJ Hflerefore, plead guilty to a sacrilege, in having 
sometimes shape^l anew, as his fancy dictated, thq forms that 
have been hallowed by an antiquity of two or three thousand 
years! N^epftch of time can claim a copyright in these im¬ 
mortal falxes. They seem never to have been made; and 
certainly, so long as man exists, they can never perish; but, 
by their indestructibility itself, they are legitimate subjects 
for every age to clothe with its own garniture of manners 
and sentiment, and to inilil?S ,r v*ith its own morality. In the 
present version they may have lost much of their classical 
aspect (or, at all events, the author has not been careful to 
preserve it), and have, perhaps, assumed a Gothic or romantic 
guise. 

In performing this pleasant task—oq,e of the most agree¬ 
able, of a literary kind, which he ever undertook—the author 
has not always thought it necessary to write downward, in_ 
order to meet the comprehension of children. He ‘has 
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generally suffered the theme to soar, whenever such was 
its tendency, and when he himself was buoyant enough to 
follow without an effort. Children fc'Ssess an unestimated 
sensibility to whatever is deep orJjhrj^—in imagination or 
feeling, so long as it is simple likewise. It is only the arti¬ 
ficial and the complex that bewilder t^jBi 

N l l. 


*** In preparing this new edition of Hawthorne’s Wonder- 
Book for Girls and Boys the American setting the tales has 
been omitted as needlessly local in colour fot other readers. 
Some of the exuberantly fivH diction of tin* original text — 
so strange a feature of Hawthorne here—has been* com¬ 
pressed, while a few literary references b^ way of chapter 
headings have been added. 


W. K. L: 
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THE GORGON’S HEAD 

*' Approach\ie chamber, aud dt^troy your sight with a new Gorgon." 

—Macbeth, ii. 3. 78-77. 

P ERSEUS \ms'Hhe son* of Danae, who was the daughter of 
a king. A».d when- Perseus was a very little boy, some 
wicked people put^his mother and himself into a chest, 
and set them afloat gpon the sea. The wind blew freshly, 
and drove the chest away from the shore, and the uneasy 
billows tossed it up and down; while Danae clasped her 
child closely toyiiuv'^bosom, and dreaded that some big 
wave would- ua^n its foamy cre^t over them both. The chest 
sailed on, however, ami neither sank nor was ypset; until, 
when night was coming, it floated so near an island that it 
got entangled in a fisherman’s nets, and was drawn out high 
and dry upon the sand. The island was called Seriphus, and 
it was geigned over by King Polydectes, who happened to be 
the fisherman’s brother. 

This fisherman, I am glad to tell you, was an exceedingly 
humane and upright man. He showed great kindness to 
Danae and her little boy, and continued to befriend them, 
until Perseus had grown to be a handsome youth, very strong 
and active, and skilful in the use of arms. Long before this 
time, King Polydectes had seen the two strangers—the mother 
and her child—who had come to his dominions in a floating 
chest. As ho was not good and kind, like his brother the 
fisherman, by.t extremely wicked, he resolved to send Perseus 
on a dangerous enterprise, in which he would j^obably. be 
killed, and then to do some gifeat mischief to Danae herself. 

7 
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So this bad-hcarted king spent a long while in considering 
v^hat was the most dangerous thing tha{ a young man could 
possibly undertake to perform. At last, having hit upon an 
enterprise that promised to turn out a^ kAally as he desired, 
he sent for the youthful Perseus. 

The young man came to the palace,found the lyfig 
sitting upon his throne. 

“ Perseus,” said King Polydectes, smiling craftlty upjy^iam, 
“you are grown up a fine young man. You and your good 
mother have received a great deal of kindness "from myself, as 
well as from my worthy brothci* the fisherman and I suppose 
you would not be sorry tp repay some of it.” 

“ Please your Majesty,” answered Perseyl!, I would will¬ 
ingly risk my life to do so.” 

“Well, then,” continued the king, ^tjlF with a* cunning 
smile on his lips, “I have a little adventure to propose to 
you;/,and as you are a brave and enterprising youth, you 
will doubtless look upon it as a great piece of good luck to 
have so rare an'opportunity of distinguish?!^ yourself. J You 
must know, my good Perseus, I think of geKTrTg’SHjarried to 
the beautiful Princess Hippodamia; and it ^s custojnary, on 
these occasions, to make the bride a present of some far¬ 
fetched and elegant curiosity. I have been a lfttle^erplexed, 
I must honestly confess, where to obtain anything likely to 
please a princess of her exquisite taste. But, this rooming, 
I flatter myself, I have thought of precisely the article.” 

‘And can I assist your Majesty in obtaining it?” cried 
Perseus eagerly. 

You can, if you are as brave a youth as I believe you 
to be,” replied King Polydectes with the utmost graciousness 
of manner. “The bridal gift which I have set my heart on 
presenting to the beautiful Hippodamia is the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa with tln^> snaky locks; and I depend on you, 
my dear Perseus, to bring it to me. So, as I am anxious to 
settle affairs with the princess, the sooner you go in quest 
Qf the Gorgon, the better I shall be pleased.” 

‘ I will set out to-morrow morning,” answered Perseus. 
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“Pray do so, my gallant youth,”rejoined the king. “And, 
Perseus, in cutting off thq Gorgon’s head be careful to uiak + j 
a clean stroke, so as not to injure its appearance. You must 
bring it home in tlr^ very best condition, in order to suit the 
exquisite taste of the^beautiful Princess Hippodamia.” 

p erseus left tlar^-lace, but was scarcely out of hearing 
before Polydcetes burst into a laugh, being greatly amused, 
wicked kinghat he was, to find how readily the young man 
fell into the snare. The news quickly spread abroad that 
Perseus had undertaken to cut off the head of Medusa with 
the snaky loc^i. E\erybody was rejoiced; for most of the 
inhabitants of tlie island were as wicked as the king himself, 
and would have 1’ked nothing better than to see some enor¬ 
mous mischief happen to Danae and her son. The only good 
man in this unfortunate island of Seriphus appears to have 
been the fisherman. As Perseus walked along, therefore, the 
people pointed after him, and made mouths, and winked to 
one another, and ridiculed him as loudly as they dared. 

“Ho, ho!” cried- thjy; “Medusa’s snakes will sting him 
soundly!” 

Now there were thrpe Gorgons alive at that period; and 
they were the most strange and terrible monsters that had 
ever been sine# the world was made, or that have been seen 
in afterila^S; or that are likely to be seen in all time to 
come. JA»r the worst thing about these abominable Gorgons 
was, that if once a poor mortal fixed his eyes full upon one of 
their faces, he was certain, that very instant, to be changed 
from warm flesh and blood into cold and lifeless stone! 

Thus, as you will easily perceive, it was a very dangerous, 
adventure that the wicked King Polydectes had contrived for 
this innocent young man. Perseus himself, when he had 
thought over the matter, could not help seeing that he had 
very little chance of coming safely trough it, and that he 
was far more likely to become a stone image than to bring 
back the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. For, not 
to speak of other difficulties, there was one which it would 
have’ pttzzled an older man than Perseus to get over. “IS ot 
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only must he fight with and slay this golden-winged, iron- 
•Valed, long-tusked, brazen-clawed, .snaky-haired monster, but 
he must do it with his eyes shut, or, at least, without so much 
as a glance at the enemy with whom he waG’contcnding .) Eke, 
while his arm was lifted to strike, he wordd stiffen into stone, 
and stand with that uplifted arm for ceiv' '"TIPs,(until time ;*Tu 
the wind and weather, (should crumble him quite away. This 
would be a very sad thing to befall a young ma^who waited 
to perform a great many brave deeds, and to enjoy a great 
deal of happiness, in this bright and beautifoiL woild 

Ho disconsolate did these tlu^ights make lii/i that Perseus 
could not bear to tell his mother what he had undei taken to 
do. He therefore took his shield, .girded on his sworj, and 
crossed over from the island to the mainland, where lie sat 
down in a solitary place, and hardly re c tified from shedding 
tears. 

Bijt while he was in this sorrowful mood he heard a voice 
close beside him. 

“Perseus,” sitid the voice, “why arff you sad?” 

He lifted his head from hi^hands, in whiclrhe-had hidden 
it, and behold! all alone as Perseus had supposed himself to 
be, there was a stranger in the solitary place. It was a brisk, 
intelligent, and remarkably shrewd-looking yotuig man, with 
a cloak over his shoulders, an odd sort of cap 0T1 Jiis head, a 
strangely twisted staff in his hand, and a short ayd very 
crooked sword hanging by his side. Ho was exceedingly 
light and active in his figure, like a person much accustomed 
to gymnastic exercises, and well able to leap or run. Above 
•alfj the stranger had such a cheerful, knowing, and helpful 
aspect (though it was certainly a little mischievous into the 
bargain) that Perseus could not help feeling his spirits grow 
livelier as he gazed at him. ^Besides, being really a courageous 
youth, he felt greatly ashamed that anybody should have 
found him with tears in his eyes, like a timid little school-boy 
when, after all, there might be no occasion for despair. So 
Perseus wiped his eyes, and answered the stranger pretty 
briskly, putting on as brave *a look as he could 
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•‘I am not so very sad,” said he; “only thoughtful about 
an adventure that I have undertaken.” 

“Oho!” answered the stranger. “Well, tell me all about 
it, and possibly I uviy be of service to you. I have helped 
a good many youngs men through adventures that looked 
vji'bcult enough b*s gahand. Perhaps you may have heard of 
me. J have more names than one, but the name of Quick¬ 
silver suits w’o as well as any other. Tell me what your 
troul >le**is, and we will talk tho matter over, and see what 
can be done.” 

The strangers words and manner put Perseus into quite 
a different?’mood from his foirner one. He resolved to tell 
Quicksilver all Jus dillic ulties, since ho could not easily be 
worse off than he «*lieadv was, and very possibly his new 
fiiend might give i>im some advice that would turn out well 
in the end. So he mt the stranger know, in few words, 
precisely what the case was—how that King Polydectes 
wanted the head of Medusa with the snaky locks as a bridal 
gift for the beautiful Pitncess Hippodamia; and how that he 
had undertaken to get it for krim, but was afraid of being 
turned i-’-to stone. 

I 

“And tflfiat wofild be a great pity,” said Quicksilver with 
his mischievous*smile. “You would make a very handsome 
marble staCfcsj- it is true, and it would be a considerable 
number of centuries before you crumbled away, but, ■'on the 
whole, one would ratner be a young man for a few years than 
a stone imago for a great many.” 

“Oh, far rather!” exclaimed Perseus with the tears again 
standing in his eyes. “And, besides, what would my dear 
mother do if her beloved son were turned into a stone!” 

“ Well, well, let us hope that the affair will not turn out so 
very badly,” replied Quicksilver in an encouraging tone. “I 
am the very person to help you, if anybody can. My sister 
and myself will do our utmost to bring you safe through the 
adventure, ugly as it now looks.” 

“Your sister?” repeated Perseus. 

“Yes, my sister,” said the styanger. “She is very wise. 
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I promise you; and as for myself, I generally have all my 
yits about me, such as they are If you show yourself bold 
and cautious, and follow our advice, you need not fear being 
a stone image yet awhile. I 3 ut, first of fvd, you must polish 
your shield till you can see your face in it as distinctly as in a 
mirror.” 

This seemed to Perseus rather an odd beginning of the 
adventure; for he though it of far more consequence that the 
shield should be strong enough to defend him from ttt& Gor¬ 
gon’s brazen claws than that it should be bright enough to 
show him the reflection of his face. ' Howe/er, concluding 
that (Quicksilver knew better than himself, he immediately set 
to woik, and scrubbed the shield with so much diligence and 
good will that it very quickly shone liku .‘ifc moon at harvest¬ 
time. Quicksilver looked at it witn a smile, and nodded his 
approbation. Then, taking off his ojvn short and crooked 
sword, he girded it about Perseus, instead of the one which ho 
had before worn. 

“No sword-but mine will answer your purpose,” observed 
he; “the blade has a most excellent temper, and will cut 
through iron and brass as easily as through the slenderest 
twig. Anti now we will set out. r l f he neJlt thing is to find 
the Three Gray Women, who will tell us w^ere to find the 
Nymphs.” 

“The Three Gray Women!” cried Perseus, to whom this 
seemed only a new difficulty in the path of his aflventure; 
“pray, who may the Three Gray Women be? I never heard 
of them before.” 

• 

• “ They are three very strange old ladies,” said Quicksilver, 
laughing. ^ They have but one eye among them, and only 
one tooth. Moreover, you must find them out by starlight, or 
in the dusk of the evening, for they never show themselves * 
by the light either of the sun or moon.” j 

“But,” said Perseus, “why should I waste my time with 
these Three Gray Women? Would it not be better to set out 
at once in search of the terrible Gorgons?” 

“ No, no,” answered his friend. “ There are other things to 
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be done before you can find your way to the Gorgons. There 
is nothing for it but to hunt up these old ladies; and when we 
meet with them, you may be sure that the Gorgons are not a 
great way off. Covie, let us bo stirring! ” 

Perseus by this t'me felt so much confidence in his com- 
ion’s sagacitv-dhaft be made no more objections, and 
profes ed himself ready to begin the adventure immediately. 
They accordingly set out, and walked at a pretty brisk pace, 
—so Tftisk, indeed, that Perseus found it rather difficult to 
keep up with his nimble friend Quicksilver. Tc say the truth, 
he had a singular ide;? that Quicksilver was furnished with a 
pair of wiftgctl shoes, which, o? course, helped him along mar¬ 
vellously. And then, too, when* PerSeus looked sideways at 
him out of the coi. t of his eye, he seemed to see wings on 
the side of his head; although, if he turned a full gaze, there 
were no such things tfi be perceived? but only an odd kind of 
cap. IJut, at all evefits, the twisted staff was evidently a 
great convenience to Quicksilver, and enabled him to proceed 
so fast that Perseus, though a remarkably act : ve young man, 
began to be out of breath. 

“ tjgre!” cried Quicksilver at last, for he knew well enough, 
rogue that he wf*s, how hard Perseus found it to keep pace 
with him, “ lake you the staff, for you need it a great deal 
more than i Are there no better walkers than yourself in the 
island of Soriphus 1 ” 

“I could walk pietty well,’ said Perseus, glancing slyly at 
his companion’s feet, “if I had only a pair of winged shoes.” 

“We must see about getting you a pair,” answered Quick¬ 
silver. 

But the staff helped Perseus along so bravely that he no 
longer felt the slightest weariness. In fact, the stick seemed 
to be alivo in his hand, and to lend some of its life to Perseus. 
He and Quicksilver now walked onward at their ease, talking 
very sociably together; and Quicksilver told so many pleasant 
stories about his former adventures, and how well his wits had 
served him dn various occasions, that Perseus began to think 
him a very wonderful person. He evidently knew the world; 
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and| nobody is so charming to a young man as a friend who 
has that kind of knowledge, t Perseus listened the more eagerly, 
l'n the hope of brightening his own wits by what he heard. 

At last he happened to recollect that Quicksilver had spokep 
of a sister, who was to lend her assistance in the adventure 
which they were now bound upon. 

“Where is she?” he enquired. “Shall we not ni^fe? her 
soon?” 

“ All at the proper time,” said his companion. “ Bfit this 
sister of mine, you must understand, is quite a different sort 
of character from myself. She is vt*y grave ■’and prudent, 
seldom smiles, never laughs, and makes it a rule not to utter 
a word unless she has sdmetiling particularly profound to say 
Neither will she listen to any but the wisj#?L conversation.” 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated Perseus; ‘ I shall be afraid to say a 
syllable.” 

“ She is a very accomplished person, I assure you,” con¬ 
tinued Quicksilver, “ and has all the arts and sciences at her 
fingers’ ends. In short, she is so immoderately wise that 
many people call her wisdom personified. But, to tell you 
the truth, she has hardly vivacity enough for my ta?t^; and 
I think yon would scarcely find her so pleasant a travelling 
companion as myself. She has her good points nevertheless, 
and you will find the benefit of them in your encounter with 
the Gorgons.” 

By this time it had grown quite dusk. They w^re now 
come to a very wild and deseit place, overgrown with shaggy 
bushes, and so silent and solitary that nobody seemed ever to 
have dwelt or journeyed there. All was waste and desolate, 
in the gray twilight, which grew every moment more obscure. 
Perseus looked about him rather disconsolately, and asked 
Quicksilver whether they had a great deal farther to go. 

“ Hist! hist!” whispered his companion. “ Make no noise! 
This is just the time and place to meet the Three Gray 
Women. Bo careful that they do not see you before you see 
them; for though they have but a sin^lo eye amcflng the three, 
ft is. as shftrp-sighted as half a dozen common eyes. 
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“ But what must I d< 5 ,” asked Perseus, “when we meet them ?” 

Quicksilver explained to Perseus how the Three Gray 
Women managed with their one eye. They were in the 
habit, it seems, of changing it from one to another, as if it 
iia*l been a pair or spectacles, or—which would have suited 
them better—a (juizzingjglass. When one of the three had 
S.ejjt^ie eye a certatffTime, she took it out of the socket and 
passed i! to one of her sisters, whose turn it might happen to 
be, ant) who Immediately clapped it into her own head, and 
enjoyed a peep at the visible world. Thus it will easily be 
understood tl\at*only jyie of tho Three Gray Women could 
see, while the other two we re* in utter darkness; and, more¬ 
over, at the instant when the e3 a was passing from hand to 
hand neither of thp poor old ladies was able to see a wink. 
I have heard of a gre.tt many strange things in my day, and 
have witnessed not^i few, but none, jt seems to me, that can 
compare with the odi^'ty of these Thr^e Gray Women all 
peeping through a single eye. 

80 thought Perseus likewise, and was so astonished that he 
almost fancied his companion was joking with him, and that 
there were no such old women in the world. 

“YCflt will sooji find»whether I tell the truth or no,” ob¬ 
served Quicksilver. “Hark! hush! hist! hist! Thero they 
come now!” 

Perseus lpokM earnestly through the dusk of the evening, 
find ther#, sure enough, fit no great distance off, he descried 
the Three Gray Women. The light being so faint, he could 
not well make out what sort of figures they were; only he 
discovered that they had long gray hair; and, as they came 
nearer, he saw that two of them had but the empty socket of 
an eyo in the middle of their foreheads. But in the middle of 
the third sister’s forehead there was a very large, bright, and 
piercing eye, which sparkled like a great diamond in a ring; 
anT impenetrating did it seem to be that Perseus could not 
help thinking it must possess the gift of sGeing in the darkest 
midnight just ^,3 perfectly as at noonday. The sight of three 
persons’ eyes was melted and collected into that single one. 
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Thus the three old dames got a]ong about as comfortably, 
upon the whole, as if they could all see at once. She who 
eminced to have the eye in her forehead led the other two by 
the hands, peeping sharply about her all the while; insomuch 
that Perseus dreaded lost she should see right dirough the 
thick clump of bushes behind which he and Quicksilver had 
hidden themselves. My stars! it was jfoSlTivoly terribly ^o' be 
within reach of so very sharp an eye. 

But before they reached the clump of lmsiihs one»f the 
Tluee Gray Women spoke. 

“Sister! Sister Scarecrow!” cried 4 ie > “ybu-have had the 
eye long enough. It is my tufn now!” 

“Let me keep it a moment longer, Sister Nightmare,” an 
swered Scarecrow. “ I thought I had a glimpse of something 
behind that thick hush.” 

“Well, and what of that?” rctortei T^ghtmare*peevishly. 
“ Can’t I see into a 'hick hush as easily as yourself? The eye 
is mine as well as yours; and I know »Le use of it as well as 
you, or maybe a little better. I insist upon taking a peep 
immediately!” 

But here the third sister, whose name was Shakejoint, 
began to complain, and said that it was her turn to hflve the 
eye, and that Scarecrow and Nightmare wanted to keep it all 
to themselves. To end the dispute, old Dame Scarecrow took 
the eye out of her forehead, and held it forth lifter hand. 

“ Take it, one of you,” cried she, “ and quit this foolish 
quarrelling, lor my pait, I shall be glad of a little tlmk 
darkness. Take it quickly, however, or I must clap it into 
my own head again!” 

Accordingly both Nightmare and Shakejoint stretched out 
their hands, groping eagerly to snatch the eye out of the hand 
of Scarecrow. But, being both alike blind, they could not easily 
find where Scarecrow’s hand was; and Scarecrow, being now 
just as much in the dark as Shakejoint and Nightmare, could 
not at once meet either of their hands, in order to put the eye 
into it. Thus (as you will see with half an ey<^ my wise little 
auditors) these good old dames had fallen into a strange per 

< B 327) 
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plexity. For, though tin* eve .shorn* ;ui<l glistened like a star 
as Scarecrow held it out, yet the Gray Women caught not the 
least glimpse of its light, and were all three in utter darkness, 
from too impatienQa desire to see. 

Quicksilver was much tiekled at beholding Shakejoint 
and Nightmare both griping for the eye, and each finding 
faultr. r ith Scarecrow and one another, that he could scarcely 
help laughing aloud. 

“Now is your time!” he whispered to Perseus. “Quick 1 
quick! before they can clap the eye into either of their heads 
Kush out upon the okWadies, and snatch it from Scarecrow s 
hand!” 


In an instant, while the TlnVe Gray Women were still 
scolding each otiieqOVcseus leaped from behind the dump of 
bushes and made tiiiu-alf master of the prize. The marvellous 
eye, as he*held it in L& hand, shone very brightly, and seemed 
to look up into his facfc*with knowing air, and an expression 
as if it would ha\e winked, had it been provided with a pah 
of eyelids for that purpose. But the Gray Women know- 
nothing of what had happened, jind, each supposing that one 
of her sisters was in possession of the eye, they began then 
quarrel aitew. .\t last, as Perseus did not wish to put those 
respectable danjes to greater ineomenietwe than was really 
necessary, he thought it light to explain the matter. 

“ My goal ladies,” said lu, “ pi ay do not be angry with one 
another. If anybody is at fault it is myself, for I ha\e the 
honour to hold your very brillimt and excellent eye in my 
own hand!” 


“You! you have our eye? A* al who arc you?” screamt 1 
the Three Gray Women all in a breath , for they were terribly 
frightened, of com -.e, at hearing a strange yoiee, and discovei 
iug that their eyesight had get into the hands of they could 
not guess whom. “ Oh, what shall we do, sisters? what sh /1 
we do? We are all in the dark! Give us our eye! Give 
our one, pieeious, solitary eye! You have two of your own ’ 
Give us <\ ir *yc!” 

“Tell them,” whispered Quicksihei t<> Perseus, “ fliat they' 

( B 3ST ) Ii 
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.shall have hack tlic eye as soon as*they direct you where to 1 
tyid the Nymphs who ha\e Iho Hying slippeis, tlie magic 
wallet, and the helmet of darkness.” 

lfc My dear, good, admirable old ladies/’ said Perseus, g,d 
dressing the (day Womoi, “theie is mpnecasion lor jlulting 
yomselws into su< h a I light. 1 am bygio means a had yoiyig 
man. ^ oil shall ha\e hark your eye, safe and sound, a?ld as 
hiight as e\er, the moment you tell me w lie^p to find the 
Nymphs.” - 

“The Nymphs! (Joodncss me! sisters, what Nymphs 

does he mean?” screamed Scarecrow? “Them are a great 

many Nymphs, people say - so me that go a hunting in the 

woods, and some that li\e inside* of fives, and some that ha\e 

a eomfortable home in fountains of w njjpf We know nothing 

at all about them. We are three unfortunate old souls that 

go wandering about in the duM\, and Jiever had but one eve 

amongst us, and that one you have stolen away. Oh, give it 

back, good stranger! whoever you are, give it buck!” 

All this while the Tlnec (day \\*>men were groping with 

their outstretched hands, and trying their utmost to get hold 

of Perseus. Hut lie took good care to keep out of then; reach. 

“ My respectable dames/’ said lie, for* his nfoLhcr had 

(aught him always to use the gieatest civility, “l hold your 

eve fast in my hand, and shall keep it safely dor you, until 

v on please to tell me where to find these Nymphs. The 

\ymphs, I mean, who keep the enchanted wallet, flic flying 

dippers, and the what is it? the helmet of invisibility.” 

“Mercy on us, sisters! what is the young man talking 

kbout?” exclaimed Scarecrow, Nightmare, and Khakejoint 

one to another, with great appearance of astonishment. “ A 

pair of Hying slippers, quoth he! His heels would quickly fly 

higher than his head, if he were silly enough to put them on. 

And a helmet of invisibility! How could a helmet make him 

invisible, unless it were big enough for him to hide under it? 

And an enchanted wallet! What sort of a contrivance mav 

* 

that be, t I wonder? No, no, good stranger, \v f o can tell you 
nothing of these marvellous things. You have two eyes of 
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your o\vn, and we have but a single one amongst us three. 
You can find out such ponders better than three blind c'd 
creatures like us.” 

Perseus, hearing (hem talk in this way, began really to 
llunk (hat the (Iiay Women knew nothing of the matter: 
a id, a-- it gtieved hi t to have put them to so much tumble, 
he was just on the point of restoring their eye and asking 
pardon for ’'is rudeness in snatching it away. But Quick¬ 
silver caught his band. 

4 Don’t let them make a fool of you!” said he. ‘'These 
Three (5ray Women are the 4 only persons in the world that 
ran tell yOu where to find the Nymphs; and unless you get 
th ,u j/ifornicilUMi you wjjl never succeed in rutting off the 
head of Medusa wi ^ the snaky locks. Keep fast hold of 
the eye, and all 'yill go well.” 

As it turned out, Q lieksilver was in the right. There are 
fail few things that people pi i/e so much as they do ttyeii 
eyesight, and the (Jray Women \allied their single eye as 
highly as if it had been* half a dozen, which was the number 
they ought to have h«ul Finding that there was no other 
way </ reeo\ ering it, they at last told Perseus what he wanted 
to know.* No sooner* had they done so than he immediately, 
and with (he utmost respect, clapped the eye into the vacant 
socket in one f their foreheads, thanked them for their kind 
ue^s, and bade them farewell. Before the young man was 
out of hearing, ho**ever, they had got into a new dispute, 
because he happened to have given the eye to Scarecrow, 
who had already taken her turn of it when their trouble 
with Perseus commenced. 

Quicksilver and Perseus, in the meantime, were making the 
be^t of their way in quest of the Nymphs. The old dames 
had given them such particular directions that they were not 
long in finding them out. They proved to be very different 
persons from Nightmare, Shakejoint, and Scarecrow; for 
instead of being old, they were young and beautiful, and 
instead of one eye amongst the sisterhood, each N^mph had 
two exceedingly bright eyes of her own, with which ’she 
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looked very kindly' at Perseus. Idle/ seemed to be acquainted 
with Quicksilver; and when he told them the adventure which 
Perseus had undertaken, they made no difficulty about giving 
him the valuable articles that were in them custody. In tjie 
first place, they brought out what appvured to be ft small 
purse, made of deer-skin and cur'ioi'-sly embroidered, and 
bade him be sure and keep it safe. This was the tnagn 
wallet. The Nymphs next produced a pair of shoes, c 
slippers, or sandals, with a nice little pair of wings at the 
heel of each. 

“Put them on, Perseus,” said Quicksilver. “You will find 
yourself as light heeled as you can desire for the‘remainder 
of our journey.” 

So i’erseus proceeded to put one oU + lre slippers on, while 
he laid the other on the ground by his side. Unexpectedly, 
however, this other slipper spread its wings, fluttered up off 
thp ground, and would probably havd flown away, if Quick 
silver had not made a leap, and luckily caught it in the air. 

“Be more cureful,” said he as he'gave it back to Perseim 
“ It would frighten the birchi up aloft if they should see a 
flying slipper amongst them.” 

When Perseus had got on both of these i/onderft'd slippers 
he was altogether too buoyant to tiead on e.vth. Making a 
step or two, lo and behold: upward he poppuJ into the ail, 
high above the heads of Quicksiher and the Nymphs, and 
found it very difficult to clamber down again. w Winged 
slippers, and all such high flying contrivances, are seldom 
«piitc easy to manage, until one grows a little accustomed to 
diem. Quicksilver laughed at his companion’s involuntary 
activity, and told him that he must not be in so desperate 
a hurry, but must wait for the invisible helmet. 

The good-natured Nymphs had the helmet, with its dark 
tuft of waving plumes, all in readiness to put upon his head. 
And now there happened about as wonderful an incident as 
anything that I have yet told you. The instant before the 
helmet was put on, there stood Perseus, a bfeautiful young 
man, with golden ringlets and rosy cheeks, the crooked sword 
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by bis. side, and the brightly polished shield upon his arm— 
a figure that seemed all made up of courage, sprightliness, a id 
glorious light. But when the helmet had descended over his 
white brow, the 1*0 was no longer any Perseus to be seen. 
Nothing but empty air. Even the helmet, that covered him 
with its invisibility, had vanished. 

■“.Where are you, Perseus?” asked Quicksilver. 

“Why, lm *e, to be sure!” answered Perseus very quietly, 
ah hough his voice seemed to come out of the transparent 
atmosphere. “Just where 1 was a moment ago. Don’t you 
see me?” 

“No, lfadecd!” answered his friend. “You are hidden 
under, 7 the -helmet. But if I cannot see you, neither can the 
Gorgons. Follow ha therefore, and we will try your dex¬ 
terity infusing thv winged slippers.” 

With these words Quicksilver’s cap spread its wings, as 
if his head were about to fly away from his shoulders but 
his whole figure rose lightly into the air, and Perseus fol¬ 
lowed. By the time they had ascended a few hundred feet 
the young man began to feel what a delightful thing it was 
to lew. e the dull earth 4 so far beneath him, and to be able to 
flit -..bout'like a bird. 

- .As tlm two companions flew onward, Perseus fancied that 
he could hear ahe rustle of a garment close by his side; and it 
was on Ihe side opposite to the one where he beheld Quick - 
.diver, yet only Quicksilver was visible. 

4 Whose garment is this,” enquired Perseus, “that keeps 
rustling close beside me in the breeze i ; 

4 Oh, it is my sister" ’ answered Quicksilver. “She is 
corning along with us, as I told you she would. We could 
do nothing without the help of my sister. You have no idea 
how wise she is. She has such eyes, too. Why, she can see 
you, at this moment, just as distinctly as if you were not 
invisible, and I’ll venture to say she will be the first to 
discover the Gorgons.” 

By this time, in their swift voyage through the-air, they 
had come within sight of the great ocean, and were soon 
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Hying over it-. Just then a voice rfpoke in the air close by 
Perseus. It seemed to be a womans voice, and was melodi¬ 
ous, though not exactly what might be called sweet, but grave 
and mild. 

“Perseus," said the voice, “there are ths Gorgons." 

“Where?” exclaimed Perseus. “ I' c<ymot see them.” 

“On the shore of that island beneath you,” replied the 
voice. “A pebble dropped from your hand /vould strike 
in the midst of them.” 

“ I told you she would be the first to discover them,” said 
Quicksilver to Perseus. “And there they are!” 

Straight downward, trvo or tliree thousand feet l#?low him, 
Perseus perceived a small island, with the sea. breaking into 
white foam all around its rocky shore, .except on one side, 
where there was a beach of snowy sand. He descended 
towards it, and, looking earnestly at u cluster or heap of 
brightness at the foot of a precipice (fi black rocks, behold, 
ther6 were the terrible Gorgons' They lay fast asleep, 
soothed by the.thunder of the sea; f*>r it required a tumult 
that would have deafened e\crvbody else to lull such fierce 

fc * 

creatures into slumber. The moonlight glistened on^ their 
steely scales, and on their golden wings, wlrvh drooped idly 
over the sand. Their brazen claws, horrible t<c look at, were 
thrust out, and clutched the wave-beaten fragments of rock, 
while the sleeping Gorgons dreamed of tearing some poor 
mortal all to pieces. The snakes that served them instead 
of hair seemed likewise to be asleep, although now and then 
one would writhe, and lift its head, and thrust out its forked 


tecigue, emitting a drowsy hiss, and then let itself subside 
among its sister snakes. 

“Now," whispered Quicksilver as he hovered by the side ot 
Perseus,—“now is your time to do the deed! He quick; for 
if one of the Gorgons should awake, you arc too late!” 

“Which shall I .^trike at?" asked Perseus, drawing his 
sword and descending a little lower. “They all three look 
alike. All three have snaky locks. Which of‘the three is 
Medusa?’* 
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It must be understood that Medusa was the only one of 
rhese dragon monsters wljosc Ik a<l Perseus could possibly cut 
off. As for the other two, let him have the sharpest sword 
tri/it ever was forged, and he might have hacked away by the 
hour together withe it doing them the least harm. 

“ Be cautious,” said Slili calm voice which had before spoken 
to him. “ One of the Gorgons is stirring in her sleep, and is 
just about to. turn over. That is Medusa. Do not look at 
her. The sight would turn you to stone. Look at the reflec¬ 
tion of her face qnd figure in the bright mirror of your shield.” 

Perseus now understood Quicksilver’s motive for so earnestly 
exhorting 'him to polish Ills shield. In its surface he could 
safely Jook»aL t\ie reflection of the (Jorgnn’s face. And there 
it was -that terrible countenance, - mirrored in the bright¬ 
ness of the shield, with the mo mlight falling over it, and 
displaying all its horror. The snakes, whose venomous 
natures could not altogether sleep, kept twisting themselves 
o\er the forehead. It was the fiercest and most horrible face 
that ever was seen or - imagined, and yet v ith a strange, 
feai fill, and sa\ag<; kind of I eauty in it. The eyes were 
closed and the (Jorgon was still in a deep slumber; but there 
was an unquiet expression disturbing her features, as if the 
monster was troubled with an ugly dream. She gnashed her 
while tusks, aiyl dug into the sand with her bra/on daws. 

The snakes, too, seemed to feel Medusa’s dream, and to 
be made more resiless by it. They twined themselves into 
tumultuous knots, writhed liercely, and uplifted a hundred 
hissing heads without opening their eyes. 

“Mow, now!” whispered Quicksilver, who was growing bi- 
patient. “ Make a dash at the monster!” 

u Hut be calm,” su'd the grave, melodious voice at the young 
man’s side. “Look iu your shield as you fly downward, and 
take care that you do not miss your first stroke.” 

Perseus flew cautiously downward, still keeping his eyes on 
Medusa s face, as reflected in his shield. The nearer he came, 
the more terrible did the snaky visage and metallic body of 
the monster grow. At last, when he found himselt hovering 
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m cr her within arm's-length, Pcrseifc uplifted his sword, while 
at the same instant each separate sm 4 *ke upon the Goigon’s head 
stretched threateningly upwatd, and Medusa unclosed her eyes, 
lint she awoke too late. The sword was # sharp; the strcJce 
fell like a lightning flash, and the head of the wicked Medusa 
tumbled from her body’ 

“Admirably done 1 ” cried Quicksilver. “Make haste and 
clap the head into your magic wallet.” 

To the astonishment of Perseus, the small embroidered 
wallet, which lu* had hung about his neck# and w Inch had 
Intheito been no bigger than q purse, J grew all at once large 
enough to contain Medusa’s head. As quick as thought ho 
snatched it up, with the snakes skill writhing upon it, and 
thrust it in. 

“Your task is done,' said the calm \oifie. “Now fly; for 
the other Gorgons will do their utmost *to take vengeance for 
Medusa’s death.” 

It was indeed necessary to take to flight; for Perseus had 
not done the deed so quietly but Unit the clash of his sword, 
and the hissing of the snaked, and the thump of Medusa’s 
head as it tumbled upon the sea beaten sand, awoke th* other 
two monsters. There they sat for an instant 1 ; sleepily rubbing 
their eyes with their brazen fingers, while all the snakes on 
their heads reared themselves on end with surprise, and with 
venomous malice against they knew' not what. Hut when the 
Gorgons saw the scaly carcass of Medusa, headless, and her 
golden wings all ruffled and half spread out on the sand, it 
was really awfid to hear what yells and screeches they set up. 
.‘ftid then the snakes’ they stint forth a hundred-fold hiss witli 
one consent, and Medusa’s snakes auswered them out of the 
magic wallet. 

No sooner were the Gorgons broad awake than they hurtled 
upward into the air, brandishing their brass talons, gnashing 
their horrible tusks,,and flapping their huge wings so wildly 
that some of the golden feathers were shaken out, and floated 
down upqn the shore. And there, perhaps, those very feathers 
lie scattered till this day. Up rose the Gorgons, as I tell you, 
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st n*ing horribly about, in gopes of turning somebody to stone. 
Had Perseus looked therm in the face, or had he fallen into 
their clutches, his poor mother would never have kissed her 
boy again! Hut* he took good. care to turn his eyes another 
way; and, as he wane the helmet of invisibility, the (iorgons 
knew not in wh* b din* )ion to follow him. Nor did he fail to 
nuke the besfc^ue of the winded slippers, by soaring upward a 
perpendicular *mile or so. At that height, when the screams 
of those abominable creature's sounded faintly beneath him, he 
nude a straight course for tins island of Seri ph us, in order to 
carry Medusas heatl to 1 King 4 Polydeetes. 

Finally,'our brave Perseus arrived at the island, where he 
expected to-see his dear rry>ther. J>ut during his absence the 
wicked king had treat'd Danae so very ill that she was com 
pel led to make her escape, and had taken refuge in a temple, 
whore some good old priests were extremely kind to her. 
These praiseworthy priests, and the kind-hearted fisherman 
wdio had fust shown hospitality to Danae and little Perseus 
when he found them afloat in the chest, seem to have been the 
only persons on the island who Jared about doing right. All 
the ro:jfc of the people, as well as King Polydectes himself, 
were remarkably ill behaved, and deserved no better destiny 
than that whicii was now to happen. 

Not finding bis mother at home, Perseus went straight to 
the palagp, and was immediately ushered into the presence of 
the king. Polydectes was by no means rejoiced to see him; 
tor bo had felt almost certain, in his own evil mind, that the 
(Jorgons would have torn the poor young man to pieces, and 
have* eaten him up out of the way. However, seeing hi.a 
safely returned, he put the best face he could upon the matter, 
and asked Perseus how he had succeeded. 

“ Have you performed your promise?” enquired he. “ Have 
you brought me the head of Medusa vith the snaky locks? 
If not, young man, it will cost you dear; for I must have a 
bridal present for the beautiful Princess Ilippodamia, and 
there is nothing else that she would admire so much.” 

“ Yes* please your Majesty,” answered Perseus, in a quiet 
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way, as if it were no very wonderiiil deed for such 'a young 
man as he to perform, “I have lrought you the Gorgon’s 
hvad, snaky locks and all!” 

“ Indeed! Pray let me see it,” quoth Kirjg Folydcctes. “ It 
must he a curious spectacle, if all that travellers tell about it 
be true!” 

“Your Majesty is in the right,” replied Perseus. “It is 
really an object that will be pretty certain to lp\ the regards 
of all who look at it. And if your Majesty think fit, 1 would 
suggest that a holiday be proclaimed, and that all youi 
Majesty s subjects be summoned to* behold Shis wonderful 
curiosity Few' of them, 1 imagine, lia\ e seen *i Goigon’s 
head before, and perhaps nt*\er may again!” 

The king well knew' that his subjects wore an idle set of 
reprobates, and \ery fond of sightseeing, as idle persons 
usually are. So lie took the v <>mig*Tnaifs advice* and sent 
out heralds and messengers in all directions, to blow the 
trui ipet at the street corners, and in the market-places, and 
wherever two roads met, and summon everybody to court. 
Thither, accordingly, came a gicat multitude of good ft >1 
nothing vagabonds, all of whom, out of pme love of mischief, 
would have been glad if Perseus had met wifi. some ill hap in 
his encounter with the (lorgons. Most of the? inhabitants, at 
all events, ran as fast as they could to the palace, and shoved, 
and pushed, and elbowed one anothei in their eagerness to get 
near a balcony on which Perseus showed himself, bottling tin* 
embroidered wallet in his hand. 

On a platform, within full view of the balcony, sat the 
mighty King Polydectes, aiqjd his evil counsellors, and with 
his flattering courtiers in a semicircle round about him 
Monarch, counsellors, couriers, and subject* all gazed eagerly 
towards Perseus. 

“Show us the head! Show us the head!” shouted the 
people; and there was a fierceness in their cry, as if llie\ would 
tear Perseus to pieces unless lie should satisfy them with what 
he had to show. “Show us the head of Medusa with the 
snaky loSks!” 
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A feeling of sorrow ;lid pity came over the youthful 
Perseus. ^ 

“0 King Polydectcs,” cried lie, “and ye many people, I a'a 
very loath to show^you the Gorgon’s head!” 

“Ah, the villain ar.l coward!” yelled the people more fiercely 
than before. “Fe is m-Jehig game of us! tie has no Gorgon’s 
head! Show us. the head, if you have it, or we will take your 
own head foi a, football!” 

The evil counsellors whispered bad advice in the king’s ear; 
the courtiers murmured, with one consent, that Perseus had 
shown disrespect to tlieii loyal lord and master; and the great 
King Polydectcs himself waved bis band, and ordered him, 
with the stern deep voice of authority,' on his peril to produce 
the head. 

“Show me the Gorgon./head, or I will cut oil your own!” 

And Perseus sighed. 

“This instant,” repealed Polvdeetes, “or you die!” 

“Behold it, then!” eiied Perseus in a voice like the b’.s' 
of a trumpet. 

And, suddenly holding up thy, head, not an eyelid had time 
to wink before the wicked King Polvdeetes. his c\il conn- 
ccllors, and all hi fierce subjects were no longer anything but 
the mere image, of a monaieh and his people. They were all 
fixed, for e\er, in the look and attitude of that moment' At 
the first glimpse of the terrible head of Medusa they whitened 
into marine! And Perseus thrust the head back into his wallet. 


and went to tell his dear mother that she need no longer be 
afraid of the wicked King Polvdeetes. 
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“ Ri< lies, the toil fools. 

The wise 111.111 s lumhrame, if not sn.iuP^ 

Milton, J*aradiM 


toted, 11. 463-464 


O XCK upon a time there lived a very rich man, and a king 
besides, whose name was Midas; and he had a little 
daughter, whom nobody but myself vvor heard of, and whose 
mane I either ih‘ut knew, or have entiiely forgotten. So, 
because I love odd names tor little gills, 1 iJioose to 4 eall her 
Mary gold. 

This King Midas was fonder of gold than of anything else 
in the world. He valued his royal crow 11 chiefly because it 
was composed of that precious metal.’ If he loved anything 
be iter, or half so well, it was the one little maiden who 
played so merrily around her fat her % footstool. But the more 
Midas loved his daughter tie more did lie desiic and seek foi 
wealth. He thought, foolish man' that the best thing he 
could possibly do for this dear child would i>c to beoueath her 
the immensest pile of yellow, glistening com that had ever 
been heaped together since the world was made. Thus he 
gave all his thoughts and all his time to this one purpose. If 
evir he happened to gaze for an instant at the gold-tinted 
1 loads of sunset, he wished that they wen 4 real gold, and that 
they could be squeezed safely into his strong box. When 
♦little Marygold ran to mee; him with a bunch of buttercups 
and dandelions, he used to say: “Pooh, pooh, child! if these 
flowers were as golden as they look, they would be worth the 
plucking!” 

And yet in his earlier days, before he was so entirely 
possessed of this insane desire for riches. King Midas had 
shown a great taste for flowers. lie had planted a garden 
in which grew the biggest and beautifullest an<f sweetest roses 
that any mortal ever saw or smelt. These roses were stiJK 
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growing in the garden, as targe, as lovely, and as fragrant a- 
when-Midas used to pass \mhole hours in gazing at them, and 
inhaling their perfume. Hut now, if he looked at them at a 1 - 1 
it was only to calculate how much the garden would be worth 
if each of the innuijiorable rose-petals were a thin plate of 
gold. And thou h he oru<e was fond of music, the only music 
for poor Midas, i>»w, was the chink of one coin against another. 

At lengtL^s people always glow more and more foolish, 
unless they take care to grow wiser and wiser) Midas had got 
to he so exceedingly unreasonable that he could scarcely beat 
to see or touch any object that was not gold, lie made it hi- 
oustom, therefore, to pass a large pot tion of every day in a 
dark and dreary apartment uri<k*r ground, at the basement 
of his palace. It Was here that he kept his wealth. To this 
dismal hole- for it was iVtle better than a dungeon—Midas 
betook hirRsclf whcncvei* he wanted to he particularly happy. 
Here, after carefully locking the door, he would take a hag ot 
gold coin, or a gold cup as big as a wash-bowl, or a heavy golden 
bar, or a peck measure of gold dust, and bring them from the 
obscure corners of the room into the one blight and narrow 
sunbeam that fell from the dungeon-like window. He valued 
the sunbeam for i o otluV reason but that his treasure would 
not shine without its help. And then would he reckon mci 
the coins in the bag, toss up the bar, and catch it as it came 
down; sift toe gold-dust through his fingers; look at the funny 
image of nis own face, as reflected in the burnished eircumfer 
cnee of the cup, and whisper to himself: “O Midas, rich King 
Midas, what a happy man art thou!” But it was laughable to 
see how the image of his face kept grinning at him out of the 
polished sui face of the cup. li seemed to he aware of his 
foolish behaviour, and to have a naughty inclination to make 
iuu of him. 

i Midas called himself a happy man, but felt that he was not 
yet quite so happy as he might be. The very tiptop of enjoy¬ 
ment would never be reached unless the whole -world were to 
become his treasure-room, and be filled with yellow metal win. It 
should be all his ow r n. 
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Midas was enjoying himself in Ofs treasure-room one day as 
usual, when he perceived a shadoxf fall over the. hoops of gold; 

; ml, looking .suddenly up, x\ hat .should he behold but the figure 
of a stranger, standing in the bright and n utow sunbeaml It 
was a young man xxifh a cheerful and laddy fare. Whether 
it was that the imagination of K.tii|£ Mid; t threw a yellow 
tinge oxer evert tiling, or whatexer the cafUc might be, he 
could not help fancying that the smile with wh'vjir die stranger 
regarded him had a kind of golden radiance in it. Certainly, 
although his figure intcicepled the sinishine, there was noiv a 
brighter gleam upon all the piled-up treasures than before. 
Even the remotest corners had their share of if, and were 
lighted up, when the stranger smiled, as with*tips-of feline and 
sparkles of fire. 

As Midas knew that he had earm’dly turned the key in the 
lock, and that no mortal strength could possibly break into his 
treasure room, he, of course, concluded that his visitor must he 
sc nothing more than mortal. It is no matter about telling you 
xvho he was. In those days, when the earth was comparatively 
a new affair, it \x;k supposed /o he often the resort of beings 
endowed xvith supeinatuial power, and who used to interest 
themselves in the joys and sorrows of met*, wonicfi, and chil¬ 
dren, half-play fully and half-seriously. Mida's had met such 
beings before now, and was not sorry to meet one of them 
again. The stranger’s aspect, indeed, was so good-humoured 
arid kindly, if not beneficent, that it would have been un¬ 
reasonable to suspect him of intending any mischief. It was 
far more probable that he came to do Midas a favour. And 
,;vhat could that favour be * unless to multiply his heaps of 


t reasurc ? 

The stranger gazed about the room, and when his lustrous 
smile had glistened upon all the golden objects that were 
there, ho turned agrnn to Midas. 

“You are a wealthy man, friend Midas)” he observed. “1 
doubt whether any other four walls on earth contain so much 
gold as you haVe contrived to pile up in this room.” 

VI have done pretty well—pretty well,” answered Midas in> 
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•i discontented tone. “ Btot, after all, it is but a trifle, when 
you consider that it has taken me my whole life to get it 
together. If one could live a thousand years, he might ha»e 
ti'ije to "row rich *’ 

“Whal!” cmTuiuccI the stranger. “Then you are not 
satisfied !” 

Midas shook 1 is head. 

“ A nc 1 w hat would satisfy you 1 ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Merely for the curiosity of the thing I should be glad to 
know.” 

Mid.ij paused arid militated, lie felt a presentiment that 
this strang#r, with sueli a golden lustre in his good humoured 
smile, had come hither with both the power and the purpose 
of gratifying his utmost wishes. Now, therefore, was the 
’ fortunate moment wbei# he had hut to speak and obtain 
whatever possible, or seemingly impossible, thing it might 
come into his head to ..sk. So he thought, and thought, and 
thought, and heaped up one golden mountain upon another 
in his imagination witlumt being able to imrigine them big 
enough. At last a bright idea occurred to King Midas. It 
seemed really as bright as the glistening metal which he loved 
so much. 

Raising his head, he looked the lustrous stranger in the 
Lice. 

Well, Midas,” obsened his visitor, “I see that you have 
at length hit upon something that will satisfy you. Tell me 
vour wish.” 

“It is only this,” replied Midas. “ I am weary of collecting 
my treasures with so much trouble, and beholding the heap s-- 
diminutive after I have done my best. I wish everything 
that I touch to be changed to gold!” 

“The Golden Touch!” exclaimed he. “You certainly de¬ 
serve credit, friend Midas, for striking out so brilliant a 
conception. But are you quite sure that this will satisfy 
you > ” 

“ How could it fail?” said Midas. 

*• “ And will you never regret the possession of it?” 
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•‘What could induce me?’’ asked Midas. “I ask nothin" 
else to render me perfectly happy.” 

“ Be it as you wish, then,” replied the stranger, waving his 
hand in token of farewell. “ To-morrow, lit sunrise, you will 
find yourself gifted with the Golden Tougji.” 

The figure of the stranger then became e>yeedingly bright, 
and Midas involuntarily closed his eyes, t'n opening them 
again he beheld only one yellow sunbeam in thv. ‘jpom, and all 
around him the glistening of the precious metal which he had 
spent his life in hoarding up. 

AVhether Midas slept as usual that, night th? story does no! 
say. Asleep or awake, howtber, his mind was ji renal>1\ m 
the stiite of a child’s to whom a new r plaything has been pm 
mi.sed in the morning. At any riltc, day had hardly peeped 
over the hills when King Midas win, broad awake, and, stretch-' 
ing his arms out of bed, began td touch the objects that 
were within reach. lie was anxior.> to prove whether the 
Gplden Touch had really conic, according to the stranger'll 
promise. >So he laid his finger on r, chair by the bedside, and 
on various other things, but was grievously disappointed to 
perceive that they remained of exactly the same substance as 
before. Indeed he felt \cry much‘afraid that Im had onlv 
dreamed alxmt the lustrous stranger, or else tint the lattci 
had been making game of him. And what a miserable aflair 
would it be if, after all his hopes, Midas mu t content himself 
with what little gold he could sciape together bjf oidinai\ 
means, instead of creating it by a touch! 

All this while it w'as only the giay of the morning, with but 
a streak of brightness along the edge of the sky, where Mida- 
could not see it. He lay in a very disconsolate mood, regie! 
ting the downfall o(, his hopes, and kept growing sadder and 
sadder, until the earliest sunbeam shone through the window 


and gilded the ceiling over his head. It seemed to Midas tl..t 
this bright yellow sunbeam was reflected in rather a singular 


way on the white covering of the bed. Looking more Ho'-ciy, 


what was his astonishment and delight when, he found tlia-t 


this linfin fabric had been transmuted to what seemed a woven 
■ • 
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texture ol the purest and brightest gold! The Golden Touch 
had'come to him with .the-fost sunbeam! 

“ Midas started up in a kind of joyful frenzy, and ran aboT 
the room grasping,at everything that happened to be in his 
way** He seized one of the bed-posts, and it became imme¬ 
diately a fluted [ olden pillar. He pulled aside a window- 
curtain, in order)to admit a clear spectacle of the wonders 
which he wa<v f ^forming, and the tassel grew heavy in his 
hand—a mass of gold. He took up a book from the table. 
At his first touch it assumed the appearance of such a splen¬ 
didly bound and gilt-edg^d volume as one often meets with 
nowadays; lyit, on running his fingers through the leaves, 
behold! it was a bundle of thin goiden plates, in which all the 
wisdom the book had grofcn illegible. He hurriedly put on 
his clothes, and was enrapti ?d to see himself in a magnificent 
suit of gold* cloth, which retained its flexibility and softness, 
although it burdened liika a little with its weight. lie drew 
out his handkerchief, which little Marygold had hemmed f< ** 
him. That was likewise gold, with the dear child's neat 
and pretty stitches running all along the border in gold 
thread! . 

►Somehow or other this last transformation did not quite 
please King Midas. He w r ould rather that his little daughter’s 
handiwork should liavj remained just the same as when she 
climbed his kffee atul ptr it into his hand. 

' But it w**s not woi*h w T hilc to vex himself about a trifle. 
Midas now took his spectacles from his pocket and put them 
on his nose, in order that lie might see more distinctly w T hat 
he was about. In those days spectacles for common people 
had not been imented, but were already worn by kings; else 
how could Midas have had any ? To h*s great perplexity,* 
however, excellent as the glasses wore, he discovered that he 
could not possibly see through them. But this was the most 
natural thing in the world; for, on taking them oil, the trans¬ 
parent crystals turned out to be plates of yellow metal, and, 
of course, wore worthless as spectacles though valuable as gold. 
It struck Midas as rather inconvenient that, with all his wealth, 

C. B 327 ) C 
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ho could never again he rich enough to own a pair of service¬ 
able spectacles. 

’“It is no gieat matter, nevertheless,” said he to himself 
very philosophically. 14 We cannot expect any great good 
without its being accompanied with some miall incomenience; 
The (Holden Touch is worth the sacrSf^e of aJ>air of spectacles 
at least, if not of one’s very eyesight. My ovn eyes will serve 
tor ordinary purposes, and little Mary go Id wnl-^on be old 
enough to road to me. 

Wi so King Midas was so exalted by his good fortune that 
the palace seemed not sufficiently spacious Lo contain him. 
lie therefore went downstairs, and smiled on observing that 
the balustrade of the staircase became a bar of burnished gold 
as lus hand passed over it in his descent. ^He lifted fho door- 
latch (it was brass only a moment V ‘ig<>, but golden when his 1 
fingers quitted it) and emerged into £he gulden. 'Here, as it 
happened, ho found a gieat number of beautiful roses in full 
bloom, and others in all the stages of lovely bud and blossom. 
Very delicious was their fragrance in the morning breeze 

But Midas knew a way make them far more precious, 
according to his way of thinking, than loses had ever been 
before. So lie took great pains m going Jn>m hi di to bush, 
and exercised his magic touch most indcfatigably, until every 
individual flower and bud, and even the vvonns at the heart of 
*omo of them, were changed to gold. By the tune this good 
work was completed, King Midas was summoned tu breakfast; 
and as the morning air had given him an excellent appetite, he 
made haste back to the palace. 

What was usually a king’s breakfast in the days of Midas 
I really do not know, and cannot stop now to investigate. 
To the best of my belief, however, on this particular morning 
the breakfast consisted of hot cakes, some nice little brook 4 
trout, roasted potatoes, fresh boiled eggs, and coflee for King 
Midas himself, and a bowl of bread-and-milk for his daughter 
Marygold. At all events this is a breakfast fit to set before 
a king, and, whether he had it or not, King ’Midas could not 
have had a better. 
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Little Marygold had wot yet made her appearance Her 
father ordered her to be called, and, .seating himself at table, 
awaited the child’s coming in order to begin his own break¬ 
fast. To do Mia'as justice, he really loved his daughter, and 
hned her so much the more this morning on account of the 
good fortune winch had befallen him. It was not a great 
while before 1 e heard her coming along the passage-way 
(l ying biuer’y. This circumstance surprised him, because 
Mnrygold was one of the chem fulest little people whom you 
would see in a summer’s day, and hardly shed a thimbleful of 
tear.i in a Iwehemonth. When Midas heard her sobs, he 
determined' to put little MarygMd iiito better spirits by an 
agrceaUo surprise; so, leaning across the table, he touched 
his daughter's bow 1 v wdheh was a china one, with pretty figures 
all around it) and transmuted it to gleaming gold. 

Meamvhile Marygold slowly arid disconsolately opened the 
dooi, and showed herself, with her apron at her eyes, still 
Nolibing as if her heut worth! break. 

“ How now, my little lady’” cried Midas. “ Pray what is 
the malLer with you tin’s bilgin'morning?” 

Mar gold, without talking the apron from her eyes, held ont 
her hand, in whim was one of the roses which Midas had so 
i ecently transmuted. 

“ Ueautifulexclaimed her father. “And what is there in 


this magnificent golden rose to make you cry?” 

“Ah, dear Father,” answered the child, as well as her sobs 
would let her, “ it is not beautiful, but the ugliest flower that 
ever grewd As soon as 1 was dressed 1 ran into the garden to 
gather some roses for you, because I know you like them, ana 
like them the better when gathered by your little daughter, 
lint, Oh dear, dear me! what do you*think has happened? 
Such a misfortune! All the beautiful roses, that smelled so 
sweetly and had so many lovely blushes, are blighted and 
spoilt! They are grown quite 3 ’ellow, as you see this one, 
and have no longer any fragrance! What can have been the 
matter with them?” 


“ Pooh, my dear little girl! pray don’t cry about it!” said 
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Midas, who was ashamed to confess that He tnmselt had 
wrought the change which so greatly afflicted her. “ Sit 
dohn and eat your bread-atid-milk! You will find it easy 
enough to exchange a golden rose like that (which will la^t 
hundreds of years) for an ordinary one which v ould wither in 
a day.” 

“ I don’t care for such roses as this!” cried MViygold, tossing 
it contemptuously away. “ It has no smell, ~tu} the hard 
petals prick my nose!” 

The child now sat down to table, but was so occupied with 

her grief for the blighted roses that 'she did not even notice 

the wonderful transmutation of her china bowl. Tcchaps this 

was all the better j for Mary gold was accustomed 1 4 o take 

pleasure in looking at the queer figures, and strange trees 

and houses, that were painted on tie circumference of the 

$ 

bowl, and these ornaments were now entirely lost in the 
yellow hue of the metal. 

Nlidas, meanwhile, had poured out a cup of codec, and, as 

a matter of course, the coffee-pot, whatever metal it may have 

been when he took it up, w as 'gold when he set it down. ! He 

thought to himself that it was rather an extravagant style of 
° . .. ° 

splendour, in a king of his simple habits, ta breakfast oil a 
service of gold, and began to be puzzled witfi the difficulty 
of keeping his treasures safe. The clipboard and the kitchen 
would no longer be a secure place of deposit for articles so 
valuable as golden bowls and coffee-pots. , 

Amid these thoughts he lifted a spoonful of coffee to his 
lips, and, sipping it, w r as astonished to perceive that the 
Instant his lips touched the liquid it became molten gold, and 
the next moment hardened into a lump! 

“Ha!” exclaimed Midas, rather aghast. 

“What is the matter, Father?” asked little Marygold, gazing 
at him with the tears still standing in her eyes. 

“Nothing, child, nothing!” said Midas. “Eat your bread- 
and-milk before it gets quite cold.” 

He took one of the nice little trouts on his plate, and, by 
vray of experiment, touched its tail with his finger. To hi* 
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horror- it was immediately transmuted from an admirably 
fried brook-trout into a gold fish, though not one of those 
gold fishes whieh people often keep in glass globes as o oa- 
n&ents for the parlour. No; but it was really a metallic fish, 
and looked as if it had been a cry cunningly made by the 
nhest goldsmith in 1’iC world. Its little bones were now 
golden wires: »ts fins and tail were thin plates of gold; and 
there wv.o the marks of the fork in it, and all the delicate, 
frothy appearance of a nicely fried fish, exactly imitated in 
metal. A icry oretty piece of work, as you may suppose; 
only King Midas, just at th k it moment, would much rather 
h«i\c had U real trout in his dish than this elaborate and valu¬ 
able irritation «*f one. t 

“I don’t quite see,” thought he to himself, “how I am to 
get any breakfast >” 


He took one of the smoking-hot cakes, and had scarcely 
broken it when, to his cruel mm tification, though a moment 
before if had been of the whitest wheat, it assumed the ye.low 
hue of Indian meal. To say the truth, if it had really been » 
hot Indian cake, Midas would have prized it a good deal more 
than he now did, when its solidity and increased w'eight made 
him too oitteily icnsible that it was gold. Almost in despair, 
he helped himself to a boiled egg, which immediately under¬ 
went a change similar to those of the trout and the, cake. 

“Well, this is a quandaiy!” thought lie, leaning back in his 
chair, and looking quite enviously at little Mary go Id, who was 
now eating her bread-and-milk with great satisfaction. “Such 
a costly breakfast before me, and nothing that can be eaten!’’ 

Hoping that, by dint ol great despatch, ho might a\o>l 
wh.it he now felt to be a considerable inconvenience, King 
Midas next snatched a hot potato, and attempted to cram it 
into his mouth, and swallow it in a hurry. But the Cl olden 
Touch wPas too nimble for him. He found his mouth full, not 
of mealy potato, but of solid metal, which so burnt his tongue 
that he roared aloud, and, jumping up from the table, began to 
dance and stamp about the room, both with pain aruj affright. 

“Father, dear Father!” cried little Marygold, who was* a 
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very affectionate child, u pray what is the matter? Have you 
burnt your mouth?” 

“Ah, dear child,” groaned Midas dolefully, “I don't know 
what is to become of your poor father!” 

And truly, my dear little folks, did you venhear of such a 
pitiable case in all your lives? Here v T as literally the rielj^st 
breakfast that could be set before a king, and its very richness 
made it absolutely good for nothing. The poo;rrSi'ibourer, 
sitting down to his erust of bread and cup of water, was far 
better oil than King Midas, whose delicate food really 
worth its weight in gold. And vduit w r a? to be done/ 
Already, at breakfast, Midas was excessively hungiy Would 
lie be less so by dinner-iime ! And how ravenous would be 
his appetite for supper, wliirh must undoubtedly consist of 
the same sort of indigestible dishes a* those now before him! 
liow r many days, think you, would he survive a continuance 
of this rich fare ?' 

Nevertheless, so great was his hunger, and the perplexity 
of his situation, that lie again gioaned aloud, and very 
grievously too. Our pretty Mary gold could endure it no 
longer. She sat a moment gazing at her father, and trying, 
with all the might of her little wits, to find yut wlnu was the 
matter with him. Then, with a .sweet and soi.owful impulse 
to comfort him, she started from her chair, and, rnnniug to 
Midas, threw her arms affectionately about his 'knees. He 
bent down and kissed her. lie felt that his little daughter’s 
love Avas worth a thousand times more than he had gained by 
the Golden Touch. 


, “My precious, precious Mary gold!” cried he. 

But Mary gold made no answer. 

Alas! what had he done? How fatal was the gift Avln’ch the 
stranger bestowed! The moment the lips of Midas touched 
Marygold’s forehead, a change had taken place. Her sweet, 
rosy face, so full of affection as it had been, assumed a glitter¬ 
ing yellow colour, Avith yelloAV tear-drops congealing on her 
cheeks. Jder beautiful brown ringlets took the same tint. 
Her. soft and tender little form grew hard and inflexible • 
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within her father’s encircling arms. Oh, terrible misfortune! 
Tho victim of his insatiable desire for wealth, little Marygpld 
was a human child no longer, but a golden statue 1 

It would be too sad a story if I were to tell you how Midas, 
in'the fulness if -'H his gratified desires, began to wring bis 
hands and bemoan himself; and how he could neither bear to 
look at Marygold, nor yet to look away from her. Kxcept 
when his, "yes were fixed on the image, he could not po.vdbly 
believe that she was changed to gold. Hut, stealing another 
glance, there was the precious little figure, with a yellow tear¬ 
drop on its yellow check, and a look so piteous and tender 
that it seemed as if that \cry expression must needs soften 
the gold and n^ake it flesh again. This, however, could not 
be. So Midas had only to wring his hands, and to wish that 
he were the poorest man u the wide world, if the loss of all 
his wealtii might bring back the faintest rose-colour to his 
dear child’s face. 

While he was in this tumult of despair, he suddenly beheld 
a stranger standing near the door. Midas bent down his 
head without speaking, for be recognized the same figure 
which had appeared to him the day before in the treasure- 
room, and had be -towed on him this disastrous faculty of the 
Golden Touch. The stranger’s countenance still wore a smile, 
whiclj seemed to shed a yellow lustre all about the room, and 
gleamed on little Marygold’s image, and on the other objects 
that had been transmuted by the touch of Midas. 

“Well, friend Midas,” said the stranger, “pray how do you 
succeed with the Golden Touch?” 

Midas shook his head. 

“I am very miserable,” said bo. 

“Very miserable! Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“And how happens that? Have 1 not faithfully kept my 
promise with you? Have you not everything that your heart 
desired?” 

“ Gold is not everything,” answered Midas. “ And I ha\ e 
lost all that my heart really cared for.” 

“Ah! So you have made a discovery since yesterday?” 
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observed the stranger. “Let us see, then. Which of these 
two things do you think is really worth the most—the gift 
of the Golden Touch, or one cup of clear cold water?” 

“0 blessed water!” exclaimed Midas.* i‘It will never 
moisten my parched throat again!” 

“Tho Golden Touch,” continued "She stranger, “or a crust 
of bread?” 

“A piece of broad,” answered Midas, “is worth'Vul the gold 
on earth!” 

“The Golden Touch,” asked the stranger, “on your own 
little Mary gold, warm, soft, ijnd lo.ing, as she was an hour 
ago ?” 

_ « • 

“O my child, my dear child!” ^*ried poor* - Midas, wringing 
his hands. “1 would not have given that one small dimple 
in her chin for the power of changing this whole big earth' 
into a solid lump of gold!” 

“You are wiser than you were, King Midas!” said the 
stranger, looking seriously at him. “ Your own heart, I per¬ 
ceive, has not ibecn entirely changed from flesh to gold. Were 
it so, your case would indeed* be desperate. Hut you appear 
to be still capable of understanding that tho commonest things, 
such as lie within everybody’s grasp, are viore valuable than 
the riches which so many mortals sigh ana struggle after. 
Tell me now, do you sincerely desire to rid yourself of this 
Golden Touch?” 


“It is hateful torfne!” replied Midas. 

A fly settled on his nose, hut immediately fell to the floor; 
for it, too, had become gold. Midas shuddered. 

• “Go, then,” said the stranger, “and plunge into the river 
that glides past the bottom of your garden. Take likewise 
a vase of the same water, and sprinkle it over any object that 
you may desire to change back again from gold into its former 
substance. If you Jo this in earnestness and sincerity it may 
possibly repair th^ mischief which your avarice has occa¬ 
sioned.” 

King, Midas bowed low; and when he lifted his head, tho 
lustrous stranger had vanished. 
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You-will easily believe that Midas lost no time in snatching 
up a great earthen pitcher (but, alas me! it was no longer 
earthen after he touched it) and hastening to the river sj le. 

he scampered along, and forced his way through the 
shrubbery, it w positively marvellous to see how the foliage 
turned yellow behind 1 ih, as if the autumn had been there, 
and nowhere else. On reaching the river’s brink he plunged 
headlong !.i, v ithout waiting so much as to pull off his shoes. 

“Poof! poof! poof!” snorted King Midas as his head 
emerged out of th„e water. “Well, this is really a refreshing 
bath, and I think it mils. ha\ c quite washed away the Golden 
Touch. AiTd now for filling my niteller!” 

As hg dipped* the pitcher into the water, it gladdened his 
very heart to see it change fiom gold into the same good, 
honest earthen \es-.el which it had been before he touched 
it. He was conscious, also of a change within himself. A 
cold, haul, and heavy weight seemed to have gone out of his 
bosom. 

King Midas hastened Duck to the palace; end, I suppose, 
the servants knew not what t4 ) make of it when they saw 
their royal master so carefully bringing home an earthen 
pitcher of water. Put that water, which was to undo all the 
mischief that his folly had wrought, was more precious to 
Midas than^an ocean of molten gold could have been. The 
fiist tiling he di<t, as you need hardly be told, was to sprinkle 
it by handfuls over the golden figure of little Marygold. 

No sooner did it fall on her than you would have laughed 
to see how the rosy colour came back to the dear child’s 
cheek!—and how she began to sneeze and sputter!—and how 
astonished she was to find herself dripping wet, and her father 
'.till throwing more water over her! 

“Pray do not, dear Father!” cried she. “Sec how you 
have wet my nice frock, which I put on only this morningr 

For Marygold did not know that she hud been a little 
golden statue; nor could she remember anything that had 
happened sinct the moment when she ran with outstretched 
arms to comfort poor King Midas. • . 
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Her father did not think it neeessaiy to tell his beloved 
child how very foolish he had been, but contented himself 
wi>h showing how much wiser ho had now grown. For this 
put pose he led little Marygold into the gur,deu, whore, he 
sprinkled all the remainder of the water c.^rjtlie rosebushes, 
and with such good ollcet that a4 ve fixe thousand roses 
recovered their beautiful bloom. There were two circum¬ 
stances, however, which, as long as he lixed, used U'^nut King 
Midas in mind of the (Jolden 'Touch. One was that the 
sands of the river sparkled like gold; the^ other, that little 
Marygolds hair had now a golden t : uge, wlifeh he lud never 
observed in it before she had been - transmuted It/ the efleet 
of his kiss. This change of hue was really iijipne. ement, 
and made Marvgolds hair richer than in her babyhood. 

When King Midas had grown * ( f u^te an old man, and used 
to trot Marygold’s children on his knee; lie was fnmi of telling 
them this marvellous story, pretty nnVh as I luue now told 
it ./to you. And then would he stroke their glossy ringlets, 
and tell them that their hair likewise had a rich shade of gold, 
which they had inherited from,their mother. 

“And, to tell you the truth, my precious little folks,” quoth 
King Midas, diligently trotting the* children all lie while, 
“ever since that morning I have hated the w ^ sight of all 
other gold save this!” 



TIIE 1VIUDISE OF CHILDREN 

•'Primeval Hope, the A on i an rmiaos say. 

When Man and .Nature mourn’d their first decay, 

All all foi •sook the friendless, guilty mind, 

But- Hope, the charmer, linger’d still behind.” 

— Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, I. 30-34. 

L ON (t, long ago, Avhoiit this old world was in its tender 
infancy, there was a child, named Epimethcus, who 
never had either father or mother; artd, that lie might not 
lie lonely, another 'child, fatherless and motherless like him¬ 
self, was sent from a far country to live with him, and he his 
playfellow itrul helpmate. Her name was Pandora. 

The first tiling that Pandora saw, when she entered the 
cottage where Epimethcus dwelt, was a great box. And 
almost the first question which she put to him after crossing 
the threshold was this: 

“Epimethcus, what have you in that box?” 

“My de»r little Pandora,” answered Epimetheus, “that is 
a secret, and you must lie kind enough not to ask any ques¬ 
tions about it. The box was left here to be kept safely, and 
I do not myself know what it contains.” 

“But wfto gave it to you?” asked Pandora. “And where 
did it come from?” 

“ That is a secret too,” replied Epimethcus. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed Pandora, pouting her lip. “I 
wish the great ugly box were out of the way!” 

“Oh come, don’t think of it any more!” cried Epimetheus. 
“«Let us run out of doors, and have some nice play with the 
other children.” 

It is thousands of years since Epimetheus and Pandora 
were alivo, and the world nowadays is a very different sort 
of thing from what it was in their time. Then everybody 
was a child. There needed no fathers and mothers to take 
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care of the children; because there was no danger, nor trouble 
of any kind, and no clothes to be mended, and there was 
always plenty to eat and drink. Whenever a child wanted 
his dinner, he found it growing on a tree; And if he looked 
at the tree in the morning, he could £7 3 the expanding 
blossom of that night’s supper; *u \ at eventide, he saw the 
tender bud of to-morrow’s breakfast. It was a very pleasant 
life indeed. No labour to be done, no tasks to- be studied; 
nothing but sports and dances, and sweet voices of children 
talking, or carolling like birds, or gushing out in merry 
laughter, throughout the livelong'day. 

What was most wonderful of all, the children never quar¬ 
relled among themselves; neither had they any crying-fits; 
nor, since time first began, had a single one of these little 
mortals ever gone apart into a corner and sulked. Oh what 
a good time was that to be alive in! The truth, is, those ugly 
little winged monsters, called Troubles, which are now almost 
,as numerous as mosquitoes, had never yet been seen on the 
earth. It is probable that the very greatest disquietude which 
a child had ever experience'! was Pandora’s vexation at not 
being able to discover the .ecret of the mysterious box. 

This was at first only the faint shadow of a Trouble; but 
every day it grew more and more substantial, until, before a 
great Avhile, the cottage of Epimetheus and Pandora was less 
sunshiny than those of the other children, 

“Whence can the box have come 1 ?” Pandora continually 
kept saying to herself and to Epimetheus. “And what in 
the world can ho inside of it!” 


“Always talking about this box!” said Epimetheus at last, 
for he had grown oxtremely ^ired of the subject. “ I wish," 
dear Pandora, you would try to talk of something else. Come, 
let us go and gather some ripe figs, and eat them under the 
trees, for our supper. And I know a vine that has the 
sweetest and juiciest grapes you ever tasted.” 

“Always talking about grapes and figs!” cried Pandora 
pettishly. 

. . “Well, then,” said Epimetheus, who was a very good- 
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tempered child, like a multitude of children in those days, 
“let us run out and have a merry time with our playmates.” 

“I am tired of merry times, and don’t care if I never have 
any more!” angered our pettish little Pandora. “And, 
besides, I nevr- knvo any. This ugly box! I am so taken 
up with thinking about i4«all the time. I insist upon your 
telling me what is inside of it.” 

“ As JL l*«ve aj ready said, fifty times over, I do not know!” 
replied Epimetheus, getting a little vexed. “ How, then, can 
I tell you wjiat is inside 1” 

“You might opffn it,” raid Pandora, looking sideways at 
Epimetheus, ‘fcand then we could see for ourselves.” 

“Pandora, wha^ are you thinking of?” exclaimed Epime¬ 
theus. 


And his face expressed so -nuch horror at the idea of look¬ 
ing into a uox which had been confided to him on the con¬ 
dition of his never opening it, that Pandora thought it best 
not to suggest it any more. Still, however, she could not 
help thinking and talking about the box. 

“At least,” said she, “you can tell me how it came here.” 

“It was left at the door,” replied Epimetheus, “just before 
you came, person who looked very smiling and intelli¬ 

gent, and who clmld hardly forbear laughing as he put it 
down. He was dressed in an odd kind of a cloak, and had 
on a cap that seemed to be made partly of feathers, so that it 
looked almost as if it had wings.” 

“ W hat sort of a staff had he ?” asked Pandora. 


“Oil, the most curious staff you e\ci saw!” cried Epime¬ 
theus. “ ft was like two serpents twisting around a stick, 
and was carved so naturally that I at first thought the 
serpents were ali\e.” 

“I know him,” said Pandora thoughtfully. “Nobody else 
has such a stall’. It was Quicksilver; and he brought me 
hither as well as the box. No doubt he intended it for me; 
and most probably it contains pretty di esses for me to wear, 
or toys for you*and me to play with, or something very nice 
for us both to eat!” 
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“ Perhaps so,” answered Epimetheus, turning away. “But 
iftitil Quicksilver conics back and tells us so, wo have neither 
of us any light to lift the lid of the box.” 

“What a dull boy he is!” muttered Pandora as Epimetheus 
left the cottage. “I do wish he had a litt>. /nore enterprise!” 

For the first time since her arrival Kpimetheus had gone 
out without asking Pandora to accompany him. He went to 
gather figs and grapes by himself, or to seek yhatri* 0 ”,amuse 
ment he could find, in other society than his little playfellow's. 
He was tired to death of hearing about the box, flnd heartilv 
wished that Quicksilver, or what >\or was the messengers 
name, had left it at some other child's door, where Pandora 
would never have v < { eyes on it. So pcrurvcringljr she did 
babble about this one tiling! Tlie box, the box, and nothing 
but the box! It seemed as if 0 1 bo\ were bewitched, and as 
if the cottage were not big enough to hold it without Fan¬ 
dom's continually stumbling over it, and making Epimclheus 
stumble' over it 1 kewisc, and bruising all four of their shins. 

Well, it was leallv hard that pftor Epimetheus should have 
a box in his ears from morning till night; especially as the 
little people of the enith were so unaccustomed to vexations 
in those happy days that they knew not how deal with 
them. Thus a small vexation made as much disturbance then 
as a far bigger one would in our own times. 

After Epimetheus was gone, Pandora s ooU gazing at the 
box. She had called it ugly abov» t hundred uimes; but, in 
spite of all that she had said gainst it, it was positively a 
very handsome aiticle of furnituie, and would have been quite 
an ornament to any room in which it should be placed. It 
was made of a beautiful kind of wood, with dark and riel/ 
veins spreading over its surface, which was so highly polished 
that little Pandora could see her face in it. As the child had 
no other looking-glass, it is odd that she did not value the 
box merely on this account. 

The box, I had almost forgotten to say, was fastened—not 
by a lock, nor by any other such contrivance, but by a very 
. intricate knot of gold cord. There appeared to be no end to 
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this knot, and no beginning. Never was a knot so cunningly 
♦ twisted, nor with so many ins and outs, which roguishly defied 
the skilfullest lingers to disentangle them. And yet, by the 
very difficulty Ithat there was in it, Pandora was the more 


|th 

tempted to exal^ i 'p the knot, and just see how it was made. 
Two or three times ali:e;yly she had stooped over the box, 
and taken the knot between her thumb and forefinger, but 
without nositively trying to undo it. 

“ I really believe,” said she to herself, “ that I begin to see 
how it wag done. Nay, perhaps T could tie it up again after 
undoing it. Tluuaj would be no harm in that, surely. Even 
Epinictheus would not blame me for that. I need not open 
the box, and should not, of eourSe, without the foolish boy's 
consent, even iPtlie knot were untied.” 

It might have been bet terror Pandora if she had had a little 
work to d*>, or anything to employ her mind upon, so as not 
to be so constantly thin ting of this one subject. Hut children 
led so easy a life before any Troubles came into the world 
that they had really a gneat deal too much leisure. They 
could not be for ever playing at hide and seek among the 
flowi i dirubs, or at blind-man’,?lmff with garlands over their 
eyes, or at whatever other games had been found out while 
Mother Earth waT in her babyhood. When life is all sport, 
toil is the real play. There was absolutely nothing to do. 
A little sweeping* and dusting about the cottage, 1 suppose, 
and the fathering of fresh flowers (which were only too 
abundant everywhere) and arranging them in vases, - and 
p<jOr little Pandora's day’s work was over. And then for 
the rest of the day there was the box! 

After all, I am not quit* sure chat the box was not a bless¬ 
ing to her in its way. It supplied her with such a variety of 
ideas to think of, and to talk about, whenever she had any¬ 
body to listen! When she was in good humour, she could 
admire the bright polish of its sides, and the rich border of 
beautiful laces and foliage that ran all around it. Or if she 
chanced to be ill-tempered, she could give it a push, or kick it 
with her naughty little foot. And many a kick did the box 
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(but it was a mischievous box, as we shall sec, and. deserved 
all it got)—many a kick did it receive. But certain it is, if it 
had not been for the box, our active-minded little Pandora 
wo*uld not have known half so well how to J^pend her time 
as she now did. 

On this particular day, however,,, which we have so long 
been talking about, her curiosity grew so much greater than 
it usually was that at last she approached the box. ^ She was 
more than half determined to open it if sKe could.' Ah, 
naughty Pandora! 

First, however, she tried to lift it. It was heavv—quite 
too heavy for the slender stitngth of a child lijce Pandora. 
She raised one end of <the box a few inches from the floor, 
and let it fall again with a pretty loud thump, ‘ A moment 
afterwards she almost fancied thqt she heard something stir- 
inside of the box. She applied her ear as closely as possible, 
and listened. Positively there did seem to be a kind of stifled 
murmur within! Or was it merely the singing in Pandora’s 
ears? Or could it be the beating 4 of her heart? The child 
could not quite satisfy herself whether she had heard any¬ 
thing or no. But at all events her curiosity was stronger 
than ever. 

As she drew back her head, her eyes fell u,pon the knot of 
gold cord. 

“ Tt must have been a very ingenious person v; ho tied this 
knot,” said Pandora to herself. “ But I think I couM untie it, 
nevertheless. I am resolved, at least, to find the two ends of 
the cord.” 

So she took the golden knot in her fingers, and pried into 
’ its intricacies as sharply as she could. Almost without intend¬ 
ing it, or quite knowing what she was about, she was soon 
busily engaged in attempting to undo it. Meanwhile the 
bright sunshine came through the open window, as did like¬ 
wise the merry voices of the children, playing at a distance, 
and perhaps the veice of Epimetheus among them. Pandora 
stopped to listen. What a beautiful day it v\as! Would it 
not be Viser if she were to let the troublesome knot alone, 
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and think no more about the box, but run and join her little 
playfellows, and be happy ? 

All this time, however, her fingers were half-unconsciously 
busy with the .knot; and, happening to glance at the flower> 
wreathed face u. die lid of the enchanted box, she seemed to 
perceive it slyly grinninymt her. 

“ That face looks very mischievous,” thought Pandora. “ I 
womb^y whether it smiles because I am doing wrong! I 
have the greatest mind in the world to run away!” 

Rut juft then, by the merest accident, she gave the knot 
a kind of a twist, which produced a wonderful result. The 
gold cord untwined itself as if by magic, and left the box 
without a fastening. 

“This is the strangest thing 1 ever knew!” said Pandora. 
“ What will Epimetheus say? And how can I possibly tie it 
up again ? 

She made one or two attempts to restore the knot, but soon 
found it quite beyond her skill, it had disentangled itself o 
suddenly that she could not in the least remember how the 
stlings had been doubled into one another; and when she 
tried to recollect the shape and appearance of the knot, it 
seemed to have gone entirely out of her mind. Nothing was 
to be done, thuefore, but to let the box remain as it wu* 
until Epimetheus should come in. 


“ Rut,” said Pandora, 


“when he finds the knot untied, lie 


will know that I have done it. 


How shall I make him believe 


that T have not looked into the box?” 


And then the thought came into her naughty little heart 
that, since she would be suspected of having looked into the 
box, she might just as web do so at once. Oh, very naughty 
and very foolish Pandora! you should have thought only of 
doing what was right, and of leaving undone wtiat was wrong, 
and not of what your playfellow Epimetheus would have said 
or believed. And so perhaps she might if the enchanted face 
on the lid of the box had not looked so bewitchingly per¬ 
suasive at her,*and if she had not seemed to hear, mpre dis¬ 
tinctly than before, the murmur of small voices within. She 

( B 327 ) D 
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could not tell whether it was fancy or no, but there was quite 
a little tumult of whispers in her ear—or else it was her 
ciHosity that whispered : 

“Let us out, dear Pandora—pray let us Wo wilj be 

such nice pretty playfellows for you! Only ’let us out!” 

“What can it be?” thought Part'd wa. Is there something 
alive in the box? Well!—yes!—I am resolved to take just 
one peep! Only one peep; and then the lid shall shut 
down as safely as ever! There cannot possibly be any harm 
in just one little peep'.” 

But it is now time for us tq.see what EpLnetheus was doing. 

This was the first time, since his little playmate had come 
to dwell with him, tfiat he had attempted to epjoy any 
pleasure in which she did not partake*, jfjut nothing went 
light; nor was he nearly so h'ppy as on other days. He 
could not find a sweet grape or a ripe tig (if Epinietheus had 
a fault, it was a little too much fondness for figs); or, if ripe 
..t all, they were over-ripe, and so sweet as to be cloying. 
There was no mirth in his heart, such as usually made his 
voice gush out of its own accord, and swell the merriment 
of his companions. In short, he grew so uneasy and dis¬ 
contented that the other children conk 1 not imagine what 
was the matter with Epinietheus. Neither did he himself 
know what ailed him, any better than they did. For you 
must recollect that, at the time we are speaking of, it was 
everybody’s nature and constant habit to be happy. The 
world had not yet learned to be otherwise. Not a single 
soul or body, since these children were first sent to enjoy 
themselves on the beautiful earth, had ever been sick or 
out of sorts. 


And hero I must mention that a great black cloud had been 
gathering in the sky for some time past, although it had not 
yet overspread the sun. But, just as Epinietheus reached the 
cottage door, this cloud began to intercept the sunshine, and 
thus to make a sudden and sad obscurity. 

He ^entered softly; for he meant, if possible", to steal behind 
■ Pandora, and fling a wreath of flowers over her head before 
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she should be aware of his approach. But, as it happened, 
there was no need of his treading so very lightly. He might 
have trod as heavily as he pleased—as heavily as a grov.n 
mai^—as heaviiy, I was going to say, as an elephant,—with¬ 
out much probability of Pandora’s hearing his footsteps. She 
was too intent upon htV* purpose. At the moment of his 
entering the cottage the naughty child had put her hand to 
the li<._..d was on the point of opening the mysterious box. 
i'lpimetheus beheld her. If he had cried out, Pandora would 
probably have withdrawn her hand, and the fatal mystery of 
the box might never have been known. 

But EpimoCheus himself, althou di he said very little about 
it, had h s own s?hare of curiosity to know what was inside. 
Perceiving that Parithiru was resolved to find out the secret, 
ate determined that his playftdow should not he the only wise 
person in the cottage. \nd if there were anything pretty or 
\aluable in the box:, ho meant to take half of it to himself. 
Thus after all his sage .speeches to Pandora about restraining 
her curiosity, Epimetheus turned out to be quite as foolish, 
and nearly as much in fault, as he. So, whenever we blame 
Pandora for what happened, we must not forget to shake our 
heads <\t Kpimcthev > likewise. 

As Pandora raised the lid, the cottage grew very dark and 
dismal, for tlm black cloud had now sw r cpt quite over tin* sun, 
and seemed to ha\o buried it alive. There had for a little 


while past been a low growling and muttering, which all at 
once broke into a heavy peal of thunder. But Pandora, 
heeding nothing of all this, lifted the lid nearly upright, and 
looked inside. It seemed as if a sudden swarm of winged 
< i natures brushed past her, taking flight out of the box, while 
at the same instant she heard the voice of Epimetheus with a 
lamentable tone, as if he were in pain. 

“Oh, I am stung!” cried he. “I am stung! Naughty 
Pandora! why have you opened this wicked box?” 

Pandora let fall the lid, and, starting up, looked about her 
to see what had ^befallen Epimetheus. The thunder-cloud had 
so darkened the room that she could not very clearly discern ‘ 
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what was in it. But she heard a disagreeable buzzing, as if a 
great many huge flies, or gigantic mosquitoes, 01 those insects 
which aro called dorbugs and pinching-dogs, were darting 
about. And as her eyes grew more accustomed to the im¬ 
perfect light, she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes, with Iwts’ 
wings, looking abominably spiteful and armed with terribly 
long stings in their tails. It was one of these that had stung 
Epimetheus. Nor was it a great while before Paml''**<* fierself 
began to scream, in no less pain and affright than her play¬ 
fellow, and making a vast deal more hubbub about it. An 
odious little monster had settled cn her‘forehead, and would 
have stung her I know not how deeply, if Epim&theus had not 
run and brushed it away. 

Now, if you wish to know what these ugly'things might be, 
which had made their escape out of the box, I must tell you 
that they were the whole family of earthly Troubles. There 
were Evil Passions; there were a great many species of Cares; 
there were more than a hundred and fifty Sorrows; there 
were Diseases, in a vast number of miserable and painful 
shapes; there were more kinds of Naughtiness than it would 
lie of any use to talk about. In short, everything that has 
since afflicted the souls and bodies of mankind had h-sui shut 
up in the mysterious box, and given to Epimetheus and Pan 
dora to be kept safely, in order that ttie happy children of the 
world might never be molested by thei i. Had they been 
faithful to their trust, all would have gone well. No grown 
person would ever have been sad, \ or any cliild have had 
cause to shed a single tear, from that hour until this moment. 

Meanwhile the naughty Pandora and hardly less naughty 
Epimetheus remained in their cottage. Both of them lr i 
been grievously stung, and were in a good deal of pain, which 
seemed the more intolerable to them because it was the very 
first pain that had ever been felt since the world began. Of 
course they were entirely unaccustomed to it, and could ha\ e 
no idea what it meant. Besides all this, they were in exceed¬ 
ingly. bad humour, both with themselves and with one another. 
■In order to indulge it to the utmost, Epimetheus sat down 
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sullenly in a corner with his back towards Pandora, while 
Pandora flung herself upon the floor, and rested her head on 
the fatal and abominable box. She was crying bitterly, ard 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Suddenly there was a gentle little tap on the inside of the 
lid. 

“ What can that be?” cried Pandora, lifting her head. 

Hu* Cioiier Eoimetheus had not heard the tap, or was too 
much out of humour to notice it.* At any rate he made no 
answer. 

“ You are very unkind,’’ said Pandora, sobbing anew, “not 
to speak to lhc!” 

Again the tap? It sounded like the tiny knuckles of a 
fairy’s hand, knocking lightly and playfully on the inside of 
the box. 

“Who are you?” asked Pandora with a little of her former 
curiosity. “Who are you, inside of this naughty box?” 

A sweet little voice spoke from within: 

%()nly lift the lid and you shall ■me.” 

“No, no,” answered Pandora again beginning to sob; “I 
have had enough of lifting the lid! You are inside of the box, 
naughty creature, a;.d there you shall stay! There are plenty 
of your ugly brothers and sisters already flying about the 
world. You need never think that I shall be so foolish as to 
let you out’” 

She looked towards Epimetheus as she spoke, perhaps 
expecting that he would commend her for her wisdom. But 
the sullen boy only muttered that she was wise a little too 
late. 

“Ah,” said the sweet little voice again, “you had much 
better let me out! I am not like those naughty creatures that 
have stings in their tails. They arc no brothers and sisters 
of mine, as you would see at once if you were only to get a 
glimpse of me. Come, come, my pretty Pan f dora! I am sure 
you will let me out!” 

And indeed £hcre was a kind of cheerful witchery in the 
tone that made it almost impossible to refuse anything which - 
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this little voice asked. Pandora’s heart had insensibly grown 
lighter at every word that came from within the box. Epi- 
mct'hcus, too, though still in the corner, had turned half-round, 
and seemed to be in rather better spirits than before. 

“My dear Epimetheus,” cried Pandora, ’“have you heard 
this little voice 1 ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I have,” answered he, but in no very good 
humour as yet. “And what of it?” 

“Shall I lift the lid again?” asked Pandora. 

o 


“Just as you please,” said Epimetheus. “You have done 
so much mischief already that, perhaps yon 'may as well do a 
little more. One other Trouble, in such a swarm' 1 as you have 
set adrift about the world, can make no very 'great difleronc^.” 

“You might speak a little more kin;Ay!” murmured Pan¬ 
dora, wiping her eyes. ,» 

“Ah, naughty boy! cried the little "oicc within the box, in 
an arch and laughing tone. “ He knows he is longing to see 
),nc. Come, my dear Pandora, lift up the lid. 1 am in a great 
hurry to comfort you. Only let me have some fresh air, a^d 
you shall soon see that matters are not quite so dismal as you 
think them!” 

“Epimetheus,” exclaimed Pandora, “conje what may I am 
resolved to open the box!” 

“ And as the lid seems very heavy,” cried Epimetheus, run¬ 
ning across the room, “1 will help you!” 

So with one consent the two children again lifted the lid. 
Out flew a sunny and smiling little personage, and hovered 
about the room, throwing a light wherever she went. Have 
you never made the sunshine dance into dark corners, by 
reflecting it from a bit of looking-glass? Well, so looked the 
winged cheerfulness of this fairyliko stranger, amid the gloom 
of the cottage. She flew to Epimetheus, and laid the least 
touch of her fingei on the inflamed spot where the Trouble 
had stung him, and immediately the anguish of it was gone. 
Then she kissed Pandora on tho forehead, and her hurt was 
cured likewise. 

• -After performing these good offices, the bright stranger 
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fluttered sportively over the children’s heads, and looked so 
sweetly at them that they both began to think it not so very 
much amiss to have opened the box, since otherwise their 
cheery guest np’jst have been kept a prisoner among those 
naughty imps with stings in their tails. 

“Pray who are you, beautiful creature?” enquired Pandora. 

“I am to be called Hope!” answered the sunshiny figure. 
“And. because I am such a cheery little body, I was packed 
.’mo the box, to make amends to the human race for that 
suarm of ugly Troubles which was destined to be let loose 
among them. Never fear! we shall do pretty well in spite of 
them all.” ,» 

“ You * wing.% are coloured like the rainbow,” exclaimed 
Pandora. w 1 low'beautiful!” 

t * 

“Yes, they aie like the rinnbow,” said Hope, “because, glad 
as my muiire is, 1 am partly made of tears as well as smiles” 

“And will you stay with us,” asked Kpirnethous, “for e\er 
and ever?” 

“ As long as you need'me,” said Hope with her ?it 

smile; “and that will he as long as you live in the \\orld--I 
promise never to desert you. There may come times and 
seasons, >- ow and then,* when you will think that J have 
utterly vanished. But again, and again, and again, when 
perhaps you least dream of it, you shall see the glimmer 
of my wings on tho ceiling of your cottage. Yes, my dear 
children, and I know' something very good and beautiful that 
is to be given you hereafter!” 

“ Oh, tell us,” they exclaimed, “tell us what it is!” 

“Do not ask me ” replied Hope, putting her linger on her 
rosy mouth. “But do not despair, even if it should ncu-r 
happen while you live on this earth. Trust in my promise, 
for it is true.” 

“We do trust you!” cried Epimetheu? and Pandora, both 
in one breath. 

And so they did; and not only they, bu'u so has everybody 
trusted Hope *hat has since been alive. And, to tell you the 
truth, I cannot help being glad (though, to be sure, it was.au 
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uncommonly naughty thing for her to do), but I cannot help 
being glad that our foolish Pandora peeped into the box. No 
doubt— no doubt—the Troubles are still flp’pg about the 
world, and ha\e increased in multitude rathei than lessened, 
and are a veiy ugly set of imps, and carry most venomous 
stings in their tails. I have felt then* already, and expect to 
feel them more as I grow older. But then that lovely and 
lightsome little figure of Hope! What in the wmld cool'l^we 
do without her? Hope spiritualizes the c.uth; Hope niakes‘1 
it always new; and even in the earth’s best and 'Tightest 
aspect Hope shows it to be oply the shadow of an infinite 
bliss hereafter! 



TIIE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 


“The sheen of the far surrounding seas 
And islands that were the Ilesperides 
. * Of all my boyish dreams.”— Longfellow. 

D U) you ever hear of the golden apples that grew in the 
garden of the Hespe.ides?. Ah, those were such apples 
as would briifg a great price by the bushel, if any of them 
could be ,‘ound growing in the orchards of nowadays! But 
there is not, I suppose, graft of that wonderful fruit on a 
single tree in the wide world. Not so much as a seed of 
those apples exists any longer. 

And even in the old, old, half-forgotten times, before the 
garden of the Ilesperidos was overrun with weeds, a great; 
many people doubted whether there could be real trees that 
bore apples of solid gold upon their branches. All had heard 
of t hem, but nobody remembered to have seen any. Children, 
nevertheleso, used *o listen, open-mouthed, to stories of the 
golden apple tree, and resolved to discover it when they should 
he big enough' Adventurous young men, who desired to do 
a braver thing than any of their fellows, set out in quest of 
this fruit. Many of them returned no more; none of them 
brought back the apples. No wonder that they found it 
impossible to gather them! It is said that there was a dragon 
beneath the tree, with a hundred terrible heads, fifty of which 
were always on the watch, while the other fifty slept. 

In my opinion it was hardly worth running so much risk 
for the sake of a solid golden apple. Had the apples been 
sweet, mellow, and juicy, indeed, that would be another matter. 
There might then have been some sense in trying to get at 
them, in spite of the hundred-headed dragon. 

Bur, as I ha*e already told you, it was quite a cqjmmon 
thing with young persons, when tired of too much peace ai*d. 
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rest, to go in search of the garden of the Hesperides. And 
once the adventure was undertaken by a hero who had en¬ 
joyed very little peace or rest since he camo^into the world. 
At the time of which I am going to speak he was wandering 
through the pleasant land of Italy, with a mighty club in'his 
hand, and a bow and quiver slung^ across his shoulders. He 
was wrapped in the skin of the biggest and fiercest lion that 
ever had been seen, and which he himself had killed; and 
though, on the whole, he was kind, and generous, and \ir' Jr 

there was a good deal of the lion’s fierceness in his heart. As 

* 

lie went on his way, he continually enqtiircd whether that 
were tlic right road to the famous garden. Hut none of the 
country people knew anything about the matter, and many 
looked as if they would have laughed at the questibn, if the 
stranger had not carried so very big a club. 

So he journeyed on and on, still making the same enquiry, 
until at last he came to the brink of a river, where some 
beautiful young women sat twining wreaths of flowers. 

“ Can you tell me, pretty maidens,” asked the stranger, 
“ whether this is the right way to the garden of the llcs- 
perides ? ” 

“The garden of the Hesperides!”cried one. “We* thought 
mortals had been weary of seeking it, after so many dis¬ 
appointments. And pray, adventurous traveller, what do 
you want there?” ' 

“A certain king, who is my cousin,” replied he, “has 
ordered me to get him three of the golden apples.” 

“ Most of the young men who go in quest of these apples,” 
observed another of the damsels, “desire to obtain them for 
themselves, or to present them to some fair maiden whom 
they love. Do you, then, love this king, your cousin, so very 
much ? ” 


“ Perhaps not,” replied the stranger, sighing. “ He has often 
been severe and cruel to me. But it is my destiny to obey him.” 

“ And do you know,” asked the damsel who had first 
spoken, “ that a terrible dragon, with a hundred heads, keeps 
watch‘Under the golden apple-tree?” 
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“I know it well,” answered the stranger calmly. “But 
from my cradle unwards it has been my business, and almost 
my pastime, to Veal with serpents and dragons.” 

T^io young wo non looked at his massive club, and at the 
shaggy lion's skin which ho wore, and likewise at his heroic 
limbs and ligure; and th whispered to each other that the 
strangi r appeared to be one who might reasonably expect 
to perform deeds far beyond the might of other men. But 
I'icn, the dragon with a hundred heads! AYliat mortal, oven 
if he possessed a hundred li\es, could hope to escape the fangs 
of such a monster? So l.ind-h^arted were the maidens that 
they could ncct bear to see this brave anil handsome traveller 
attempt Sjvhat ws,s so very, dangerous, and devote himself, 

most probably, to bo_ic a meal for the dragon’s hundred 

ravenous mouths. 

“(to back,” cried )lmy all, “go back to your own home! 
Your mother, beholding you safe and sound, will shed tears 
of joy; and what can she do more should you win ever -e 
great a victory 1 No matter for the golden apples! No matter 
for the king, your cruel cousin! AYe do noe wish the dragon 
with the hundred heads to eat you up!” 

The sti\ nger semned to grow impatient at these remon¬ 
strances. lie carelessly lifted his mighty club, and let it fall 
upon a rock (Vat lay half-buried in the earth near by. AVith 
the force of that idle blow the great rock was shattered all to 
pieces. It cost the stranger no more effort to achieve this feat 
of a giant’s strength than for one of the young maidens to 
touch her sister’s rosy cheek with a flower. 

“ Do you not believe,” said he, looking at the damsels with 
a smile, “ that such a blow would have crushed one of the 
dragon’s hundred heads?” 

Then he sat down on the grass, and told them the story of 
his life, or as much of it as he could remember, from the day 
wjien he was first cradled in a warrior’s brazen shield. AVhile 
he lay there, two immense serpents came gliding over the 
floor, and opened their hideous jaws to devour him; a»d he, 
a baby of a few months old, had gripped ono of the fierce- 
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snakes in each of his little fists, and strangled them to death. 
When he was but a stripling he had killed a huge lion, almost 
as big as the one whose vast and shaggy hita he now wore 
upon his shoulders. The next thing that he had done’wa* to 
fight a battle with an ugly sort of monster, called a hydra, 
which had no less than nine heady, and exceedingly sharp 
teeth in every one of them. 

“Hut the dragon of the llesperides, you know,” observed 
one of the damsels, “has a hundred heads!” 

"Nevertheless,” replied the stranger, “ T would rather fight 
two such dragons than a single hydra. For as fast as I cut 
oil a head, two others grew in its place; and, Besides, there 
was one of the heads that could, not possibly be killed, but 
kept biting as fiercely as ever, long’af ms** it was cut off. So I 
was forced to bury it under a stone, where it is doubtless alive 
to this very day. Hut the hydra’s body and its eight other 
heads will never do any further mischief.” 

The traveller proceeded to tell Jiow he had chased a very 
swift stag for a twelvemonth together, without ever stopping 
to take breath, and had at las*- caught it by the antlers, and 
carried it home alive. And he hail fought with a very odd 
race of people, half horses and half-men, and had pr.fc them all 
to death from a sense of duty, in order that their ugly figures 
might never be seen any more. Besides all this, he took to 
himself great credit for having cleaned out a stable 

“Do you call that a wonderful exploit?” asked one of the 
young maidens with a smile. “ Any clown in the country has 
done as much.” 


“ Had it been an ordinary stable,” replied the stranger, “I 
should not have mentioned it. But this was so gigantic a task 
that it would have taken me all my life to perform it if I had 
not luckily thought of turning the channel of a river through 
the stable door. That did the business in a very short time.” 

Seeing how earnestly his fair auditors listened, he next told 
them how he had shot some monstrous birds, and had caught 
a wild bull alive, and let him go again, arid had tamed a 
ntimber of very wild horses, and had conquered Hippolyta^ 
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the warlike queen of the Amazons. He mentioned, likewise, 
that ho had taken off' Hippolyta’s enchanted girdle, and had 
given it to the daughter of his cousin, the king. 

“Was it the girdle of Venus,” enquired the prettiest*of 
the damsels, “which makes women beautiful?” 

“No,” answered the ganger. “It had formerly been the 
sword-belt of Mars; and it can only make the wearer valiant 
and courageous.” 

An old sword-belt!” cried the damsel, tossing her head. 
“Then I should not care about having it!” 

“You are right,” said the strajiger. 

Going on jvith his wonderful narrative, he informed the 
maidens that as .strange an adventure as ever happened was 
when he fought with Gerr -V the six-legged man. This was 
a very odd and frightful sort of figure, as you may well 
believe. Any r person, looking at his tracks in the sand or 
snow, wouk^ suppose that three sociable companions had been 
walking along together. On hearing his footsteps at a little 
distance, it was no more than reasonable to judge that severaf J 
people must be coming. But it was only the strange man 
Geryon clattering onward, wiuh his six legs! 

Six legs, and o)ie gigantic body'! Certainly he must have 
been a very queer monster to look at, and what a waste of 
shoe-leather! * 

When the stranger had finished the story of his adventures, 
he looked around at the attentive faces of the maidens. 


“Perhaps you may have heard of me before,” said he 
modestly. “My name is Hercules!” 

“We had already guessed it,” replied the maidens; “for 
y 7 our wonderful deeds are known all over the world." 

And Hercules was rejoiced, as any other hero would have 
been, to know that these fair young girls had heard of the 
valiant deeds which it had cost him so much toil and danger 
to achieve. But still he was not satisfied. He could not 


think that what he had already done was worthy of so much 
honour whilo there remained any bold or difficult adventure 
to be undertaken. 
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“ Dear maidens,” said he, when they paused to take breath, 
“now that you know my name, will you not tell me how I 
am to reach the garden of the Hesperides?” 

“Ah! must you go so soon?” they exclaimed. “You 4-hat 
have performed so many wonders, and spent such a toilsome 
life, cannot you content yourself to.^pose a little while on the 
margin of this peaceful river?” 

Hercules shook his head. “I must depart now,” said he. 

“ We will then give you the best directions we can,” replies 
the damsels. “ You must go to the sea shore, and find out the 
()ld One, and compel him tp infc'm you where the golden 
apples are to be found.” 

“The Old One!” repeated Hercules, laughing at^ this odd 
name. “And, pray, who may tife OO One be?” 

“Why, the Old Man of the Sea, to be sure!” answered one^ 
ol the damsels. “ ITe has fifty daughters, whom sdme people 
call very beautiful; but we do not think it pro;,*'r to be ac¬ 
quainted with them, because they have sea-green hair, and 
taper away like fishes. You nnwt talk with this Old Man of 
the Sea. He is a seafaring pm son, and knows all about the 
garden of the llesperides; for it is situated in an island which 
he is often in the habit of isiting.” * ^ 

Hercules then asked • Hereabouts the Olu (1 e was most 
likely to be met with. When the damsels had sjformed him, 
he thanked them cii for their kindness— f< ■ he bread and 
gi.ipes with which they had fed him, thi ,/»o.y flowers with 
which they had crowned him, and the songs and dances where¬ 
with they had done him honour,—and he thanked them most 
of all for telling him the right way, and immediately set 
forth upon his journey 

But before he was out of hearing, one of the maidens called 
after him: 

“Keep fast hold, of the Old One, when you catch him!” 
cried she, smiling, and lifting her finger to make the caution 
more impressive. “ l)o not be astonished at anything that 
may happen. Only hold him fast, and he will tell you what 
you wish to know.” 
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Hercules again thanked her, and pursued his way, while 
the maidens resumed their pleasant labour of making Hower- 
wreaths. They talked about the hero long after he was gorje. 

“We will crown him with the loveliest of our garlands,” 
said they, “ when be returns hither with the three golden 
apples, after slaying the**lragon with a hundred heads.” 

Meanwhile Hercules travelled constantly onward, over hill 
and dale, and through the solitary woods. Sometimes he 
f aring his club aloft, and splintered a mighty oak with a 
downright blow. His mind was so full of the giants and 
monsters with whom it was th* business of his life to fight 
that perhaps he mistook the great tree for a giant or a 
monster. , And sd eager was Hercules to achieve what he 
had undertaken that !<rc« ..nnost regretted to have spent so 
much time with the damsels, wasting idle breath upon the 
story of lift adventuies. But thus it always is with persons 
who are destined to pcriorm great things. What they have 
already done seems less than nothing. What they have taken, 
in hand to do seems worth toil, danger, and life hself. 

Persons who happened to lie passing through the forest 
must have been allVighteck to see him smite the trees with his 
great club With but a single blow the trunk was riven as 
by the stroke of lightning, and the broad boughs came rustling 
and crashing n. 

Hasteni mi forward, without ever pausing or looking behind, 
he by and by heard the sea roaring at a distance. At this 
sound he increased his speed, and soon came to a beach, where 
the great surf waves tumbled themselves upon the hard sand 
in a long line of snowy foam. And what should Hercules 
espy there but an old man fast asleep! 

But was it really and truly an old man 1 Certainly, at first 
sight, it looked very like one; but on closer inspection it rather 
seemed to be some kind of a creature that' lived in the sea. 
For on his legs and arms there were scales, such as fishes 
have; ho was web-footed and web-fingered, after the fashion 
of a duck; and Hi is long beard, being of a greenish tingo, had 
more the appearance of a tuft of sea-weed than of an ordinary 
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beard. Have you never seen a stick of timber that has been 

long tossed about by the waves, and has got all overgrown 

with barnacles, and at last, drifting ashore, * eems to have been 

thrown up from the very deepest bottom,f>f the seal Well, 

the old man would have put you in mind of just such a wave- 

tossed spar. Hut Hercules, the ,instant he set eyes on this 

strange figure, was convinced that it could be no other than 

the Old Ono, who was to direct him on his way. 

Yes, it was the self-same Old Man of the Sea whdiw.tLa 
' • * 

hospitable maidens had talked to him about. Thanking his 

stars for the lucky acciden, of finding’.the old fellow asleep, 

Hercules stole on tiptoe towards him, and /■aught him by 

* 

the arm and leg. * r 


“Tell me,” cried he, before* eke Qld One was well awake, 
“which is the way to the garden of the llesperides?” 

You must understand that Cue Old Man of the*Sea, though' 
ho generally looked so much like the wave-beaten figurehead 
of a vessel, had the power of assuming any shape he pleased. 
When he found himself so roughly seized by Hercules, he laid 
been in hopes of putting him into such surprise and tenor 
by these magical transformations that the hero would be glad 


to let him go. If Hercules had relaxed his grasp, the Old < hie 
would certainly have plunged down to tie ' ery bottom of 
the sea, whence lie would not soon have f,<von himself the 

. . * M 

trouble of coming up, in order to ansu 11 any impertinent 
questions. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred, I suppose, 
would have been frightened out of their wits by the very first 
of bis ugly shapes, and would have taken to their heels at 
once. For one of the hardest things in this world is to see 
the difference between real dangers and imaginary ones. 

But as Hercules held on so stubbornly, and only squeezed 
the Old One so much the tighter at every-change of shape, ‘ 
and really put him to no small torture, he finally thought it, 
best to reappear in his own figure. So there he was again, a 
fishy, scaly, web-footed sort of personage, with something like 
a tuft of sea-weed at his chin. 

“Pray, what do you want with me?” cried the Old One as 
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soon as he could take breath; for it is <juite a tiresome affair 
to go through so many false shapes. “Why do you squeez*- 
me so hard ( Is o me go tin’s moment, or I shall begin to con 
sider you an extremely uncivil person!” 

‘^Iy name is Hercules! n roared the mighty stranger. “ And 
you will never get out af my dutch until you tell me the 
nearest way to the garden of the Hesperides.” 

When the old fellow heard who it was that had caught him, 
^ ,,iw with half an eye that it would he necessary to tell him 
e\crvthing that lie wanted to know. The Old One was an 
inhabitant of the sea, you must recollect, and roamed about 
everywhere, like other seafaring people. Of course he had 
often he; rd of tUc fame of Hercules," and of the wonderful 
things that he was' const-** uy performing in various parts of 
the earth, and how determined he always was to accomplish 
whatever ho undertook. lie therefore made no more attempts 
to escape, but told the ncro how to find the garden of the 
Hesperides, and likewise warned him of many difficulties which 
must he overcome before he could arrive thither. 

“ You must go on thus and thus,” said the Old Man of the 
Sea, after taking the points of me compass, “ till you come in 
sight of a very tall giant, \vho holds the sky on his shoulders. 
And the giant, n he happens to be in the humour, will tell 
you exactly wl ^re the garden of the Hesperides lies.” 

“ And if the giant happens not to he in the humour,” re¬ 
marked Hercules, balancing his club on the tip of his finger, 
“perhaps I shall find means to persuade him!” 

Thanking the Old Man of the Sea, and begging his pardon 
for having squeezed him so roughly, the hero- resumed his 
journey. lie met with a great many strange adventures, 
which would be well worth your hearing if 1 had leisure to 
narrate them as* minutely as they deserve. 

Passing through the deserts of Africa, and going as fast as 
be could, he arrived at last on the shore of the great ocean. 
And here, unless he could walk on the crests of the billows, it 
•seemed as if his* journey must needs he at an end. 

Nothing was before him save the foaming, dashing, measure- 

( a 327 ) K 
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less ocean. But suddenly, as he looked towards the horizon, 
he saw something a great way off which he had not seen the 
moment before. It gleamed very brightly, aTmo.st as you may 
have beheld the round golden disc of the sin when it risijs or 
sets over the edge of the world. It evidently drew nearer; 
for at every instant this wonderfuW’ahjeet became larger and 
more lustrous. At length it had come so nigh that Hercules 
discovered it to be an immense cup or bowl, made cither of 
gold or burnished brass. How it had got alloat upon the'^StyP 
is more than 1 can tell you. There it was, at all events, 
rolling on the tumultuous illow, whi.rh tossed it up and 
down, and heaved their foamy tops against its sales, but with¬ 
out ever throwing their spray over the brim. 

O I j 

“1 have seen many giants in my-time/’ thought Hercules, 
“but never one that would need to drink his wine out of a 

. ■ j 

cup like this!” 

And, true enough, what a cup it must have V -on! It was 
- as large—as large—but, in short, I am afraid ,o say how im¬ 
measurably large it was. To speak within bounds, it was ten 
times larger than a great mill wheel; and, all of metal as it 
was, it floated over the heaving sivges more lightly than an 
acorn-cup adown the brook. The waves tumbled- it onward, 
until it grazed against the shore within a short distance of the 
spot where Hercules was standing. "~ v 

As soon as this happened he knew what was Ip be done, for 
he had not gone through so many remarkable adventures with 
out learning pretty well how to conduct himself whenever 
anything came to pass a little out of the common rule. It 
was just as clear as daylight that this marvellous cup had 
been set adrift by some unseen power, and guided hitherward, 
in order to carry Hercules across the sea on his way to the 
garden of the Hesperides. Accordingly, without a moment’s 
delay, he clambered over the brim and slid down on the in¬ 
side, where, spreading out his lion’s skin, he proceeded to take 
a little repose. He had scarcely rested, until now, since he 
bade farewell to the damsels on the margin of the river. The 
• waves dashed with a pleasant and ringing sound against the 
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circumference of the hollow cup; it rocked lightly to and fro, 
and the motion was so soothing that it speedily rocked Hercules 
into an agreeable slumber. 

liis imp had probably lasted a good while, when the cup 
chanced to graze against a rock, and in consequence imme¬ 
diately resounded and reverberated through its golden or 
brazen substance a hundred times as loudly as ever you heard 
a church bell. The noise, awoke Hercules, who instantly 
charted up and gazed around him, wondering whereabouts he 
was. lie was not long in discovering that the cup had floated 
across a great*parfc the oea aid was approaching the shore 
of what seemad to be an island. \nd on that island what do 
you think* ho saw^' 


A giant as tall as a mountain*; so vast a giant that the 
olouds rested about his midst like a girdle, and hung like a 
hoary beard from his chin, and flitted before his huge eyes so 
that he could neither sec Hercules nor the golden cup in which 
he was voyaging. And, most wonderful of all, the giant held 
up his great hands and appeared to support the sky, which, 
so far as Hercules could discern through the clouds, was rest¬ 
ing upon his head! Tb : ", does really seem almost too much 
to believe. 


Meanwhile the bright cup continued to float onward, and 
finally touched the strand, dust then a breeze wafted away 
the clouds t’v'm before the giant’s visage, and Hercules beheld 
it with all its enormous features-—eyes each of them as big 
as yonder lake, a nose a mile long, and a mouth of the same 
width. It was a countenance terrible from its enormity of 
size, but disconsolate and weary, even as you may see the 
faces of many people nowadays, who are compelled to sustain 
burdens above their strength. What the sky was to the giant, 
such are the cares of earth to those who let themselves be 
weighed down by them. And whenever men undertake what 
is beyond the just measure of their abilities, they encounter 
precisely such a doom as had befallen this poor giant. 

The giant now looked down from the far height of his great 
eyes, and, perceiving Hercules, roared out, in a voice that re- 
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sembled thunder proceeding out of the cloud that had just 
flitted away from his face: 

“Who arc you down at my feet there? 'And whence do 
you come in that little cup?” 

“I am Hercules!” thundered back the hero in a voice pretty 
nearly or quite as loud as the giant** own. “And I am seek 
ing for the garden of the flespcrides!” 

“ Ho! ho! ho!” roared the giant in a fit of immense laughter. 
“ That is a wise adventure, truly!” 

“And why not?” cried Hercules, getting a little-angry at. 
the giant’s mirth. “Do youtthinl? I am afraid of the dragon 
with a hundred heads?” 

Just at this time, while they rwere talking together, some 
black clouds gathered aboid* the gktni’s middle and burst into 
a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning, causing such e 
pother that Hercules found it impossible to distinguish a word. 
Only the giant’s immeasurable legs were to be standing 
up into the obscurity of the tempest; and now and then a 
momentary glimpse of his whole figure, mantled in a volume 
of mist. He seemed to be speaking most of the time, but his 
big, deep, rough voice chimed in > -ith the reverberations of 
the thunder claps, and rolled away over Hie hills like them. 
Thus, by talking out of season, the foolish giant expended an 
incalculable quantity of breath to no purpose, Tor the thunder 
spoke quite as intelligibly as he. 

At last the storm swept over as suddenly as it had come. 
And there again was the clear sky and the weary giant hold¬ 
ing it up, and the pleasant sunshine beaming over his vast 
height, and illuminating it against the background of the 
sullen thunder-clouds. So far above the shower had been his 
head that not a hair of it was moistened by the rain drops. 

When the giant could see Hercules still standing on the sea 
shore, he roared out to him anew r : 

“I am Atlas, the mightiest giant in the world! And I hold 
the sky upon my head.” 

“So I see,” anstvered Hercules. “But can you show me 
the way to the garden of the Hesperides?” 
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“ What do you want there ?” asked the giant. 

“ I want three of the golden apples,” shouted Hercules, “for 
my cousin, the king.” 

“There is no? ody but myself,” quoth the giant, “that can 
go to the garden of the llesperides and gather the golden 
apples. If it were not tor this little business of holding up 
the sky I would make half a dozen steps across the sea and 
get them for you.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Hercules. “And cannot you 
rest the sky upon a mountain?” 

“None of them a"e quit) hig£ enough,” said Atlas, shaking 
his head. “ Lilt if you were to take your stand on the summit 
of that qcarest ®ne, your head would be pretty nearly on a 
level with mine. You seem to be a fellow of some strength. 
What if you should take my burden on your .shoulders while 
I do your'errand for you?” 

Hercules, as you must be careful to remember, was a re¬ 
markably strong man ; and though it certainly requires a great t 
deal of muscular power to uphold the sky, yet if any mortal 
could be supposed capable of such an exploit he was the one. 
Nevertheless it seemed so difficult an undertaking that for the 
first time yn his life he hesitated. 

“Is the sky very heavy?” he enquired. 

“Why, not particularly so at first,” answered the giant, 
shrugging his shoulders. “ But it gets to be a little burden¬ 
some after a thousand years.” 

“And how long a time,” asked the hero, “will it take you 
to get the golden apples?” 

“Oh, that willjje done in a few moments,” cried Atlas. “I 
shall take ten or fifteen miles at a stride, and be at tho garden 
and back again before your shoulders begin to ache.” 

“ Well, then,” answered Hercules, “ I will climb the moun¬ 
tain behind you there and relieve you of your burden.” 

The truth is, Hercules had a kind heart of his own, and 
considered that he should be doing the giflnt a favour by 
allowing him this opportunity for a ramble. And, besides, he 
thought that it would be still more for his own glory if hs 
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could boast of upholding the sky, than merely to do so ordinary 
a thing as to conquer a dragon with a hundred heads. Ac¬ 
cordingly, without more words, the sky was'shifted from the 
shoulders of Atlas and placed upon those ..»f Hercules. * 

When this was safely accomplished, the first thing that the 
giant did was to stretch himself; a#.vl you may imagine what 
a prodigious spectacle lie was then. Next he slowly lifted one 
of his feet out of the forest (hat had grown up around it, then 
the other. Then all at once he began to caper, and leap, and 
dance for joy at liis freedom; dinging himself nobody knows 
how high into the air, and |doun lering down again with a. 
shock that made the earth tremble. Then hedaimlied — Ho! 

C7 

ho! ho!—with a thunderous roar that wasf echoed* from the 

» * 

mountains far and near, as if they and the giant had been so 
many rejoicing brothers. AY hen his joy had a little subsided 
lie stepped into the sea—ten miles a f the first stride', which 
brought him mid-leg deep; and ten miles at tlie-^.ond, when 
the water came just above his knees; and ten miles more at 
the third, by. which he was immersed nearly to his waist. 
This was the greatest depth of the sea. 

Hercules watched the giant aV Instill went onward, for it 
was really a wonderful sight this immense human »orm, more 
than thirty miles of)’, half-hidden in the ocean, but with his 
upper half as tall, and misty, and blue as a distant mountain. 
At last the gigantic shape faded entirely out of view. Anri 
now Hercules began to consider wlmt lie should do in case 
Atlas should be drowned in the sea, or* if he were to be slung 
to death by the dragon with the hundred heads which guarded 
the golden apples of the Ilesperides. If any such misfortune 
were to happen, how could he ever get r id of the sky ? And, 
by the bye, its weight began already to be a little irksome to 
his head and shoulders. 

“I really pity the poor giant,” thought Hercules. “If it 
wearies me so much in ten minutes, how must it have wearied 
him in a thousarftl years!” 

I k*jow not how long it was before, to his unspeakable joy, 
he beheld the huge shape of the giant, like a cloud, on the 
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far-off edge of the sea. At his nearer approach Atlas held up 
his hand, in which Hercules could perceive three magnificent 
golden apples, ;U big as pumpkins, all hanging from one branch. 

“I am glad to see you again,” shouted Hercules when the 
giant was within hearing. “So you have got the golden 
apples'?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,’ answered Atlas; “and very fair apples 
they are. 1 took the finest that grew on the tree, I assure 
you. Ah! it is a beautiful spot that garden of the Jiesperidcs. 
Yes; and the dragon with a hundred heads is a sight worth 
any man’s seeing. After.,, all, ‘/on had better have gone for 
the apples yourself.” 

“No mailer.’•replied Hercules. “"You have had a pleasant 
ramble, and have dune the" busuiess as well as I could. 1 
heartily thank you for your trouble. And now, as 1 have a 
long way-to go, and am rather in haste, and as the king, my 
cousin, is .anxious to receive tin; golden apples, will you be 
kind enough to take the sky oil my shoulders again?” 

“ Why, as to that,” said the giant, chucking the golden 4 
apples into the air twenty miles high or thereabouts, and 
catching them as they <\u»'./duwn—“as to that, my good 
friend, i consider you a little unreasonable. Cannot I. carry 
the golden applvs'to the king, your cousin, much quicker than 
you could'? ,-iS his majesty is in such a hurry to get them, 
I promise vou to take my longest strides. And, besides, I 
have no fancy for burdening myself with the sky just now.” 

Here Hercules grew impatient, and gave a great shrug of 
his shoulders. It being now twilight, you might have seen 
two or three stafs tumble out of their places. Everybody on 
earth looked upward in affright, thinking that the sky might 
be going to fall next. 

“Oh, that will never do!” cried (Jiant Atlas with a great, 
roar of laughter. “I have not let fall so many stars within 
the last live centuries. l>y the time you have stood there as 
long as I did, you will begin to learn patience!” 

“What!” Routed Hercules very wrathfully, “do you 
intend to make me bear this burden for ever!” 
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“Wo will soo about that one of these days,” answered the 
giant. “ At all events, you ought not to complain if you have 
to bear it the next hundred years, or perhaps the next thou¬ 
sand. I bore it a good while longer, in spite of the back¬ 
ache. Well, then, after a thousand years, if I happen to feel 
in the mood, we may possibly shitt. ■•about again. You are 
certainly a very strong man, and can never have a better 
opportunity to prove it. Posterity will talk of you, I warrant 
it!” 

“A fig for its talk!” cried Hercules, with another hitch of 
his shoulders. “Just take the pky upon ycur head one instant, 
will you? I want to make a cushion of my Jfonie skin for the 
weight to rest upon. It really chafes me, a«d will yause un¬ 
necessary inconvenience in sc J marly centuries as I am to stand 
here.” 

“That’s no more than fair, and I’ll dp it!” quoth Che giant; 
for he had no unkind feeling towards Hercules, and. was merely 
acting with a too selfish consideration of his own ease. “For 
just five minutes, then, I’ll take back the sky. Only for five 
minutes, recollect! I have no idea of spending another thou 
sand years as I spent the last."‘v\V ,; ety the spice of life, 
say I.” 

Ah, the thick-witted old rogue of a giant! He threw 
down the golden apples, and received back the 'sky from the 
head and shoulders of Hercules upon his ow.n, wlice it rightly 
belonged. And Hercules picked up the three golden apples, 
that were as big, or bigger than pumpkins, and straightway 
set out on his journey homeward without paying the slightest 
heed to the thundering tones of the giant, who bellowed after 
him to come back. 

And there stands the giant to this day; or, at any rate, 
there stands a mountain as tall as he, and which bears his 
name; and when the thunder rumbles about its summit we 
may imagine it to be the voice of Giant Atlas, bellowing after 
Hercules! 
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“ They lifted up their voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come 
down to us in the lik »neas of men." —Acts of Apostles, xiv. II. 


O N K evening, in times long ago, old Philemon and liis old 
wife Paueis sat at theiiucott^ge door enjoying tlie calm and 
beautiful .sunset. They had already eaten their frugal supper, 
and intended now to spend a quiet hour or two before bed-time. 
So they talked together abolit their garden, and their cow, 
ami their hoes, and their grape-vine which clambered over the 
cottage wail, and on winch the grapes were beginning to turn 
purple. Bit fhc rude shouts of children and the fierce barking 
of dogs in the village near at hand grew louder and louder, 
until at last it was hardly possible for Baucis and Philemon to 
hear each other speak. 

“Ah, wife,” cried PhiV^'vu, “I fear some poor traveller 
is socking, hospitality among our neighbours yonder, and 
instead of giving him food and lodging they have set their 
dogs at him, as their custom is!” 

u Well-a day!” answered old Baucis, “I do wish our neigh¬ 
bours felt a little more kindness for their fellow-creatures. 


And only think of bringing up their children in this naughty 
way, and patting them on the head when they fling stones 
at strangers!” 

“ Til oso children will never conio to any good,” said Phile¬ 
mon, shaking his white head. “To tell you the truth, wife, 

1 should not wonder if some terrible thing were to happen to 
all the people in the village, unless they mend their manners. 
But as for you and me, so long as Providence affords us a 
crust of bread, let us be ready to give half to' any poor home¬ 
less stranger that may come along and need it.” 

“That’s right, husband!”said Baucis. “So we will!” 
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These old folks, you must know, were quite poor, and had 
to work pretty hard for a living. Old Philemon toiled dili¬ 
gently in his garden, while Baucis was always busy with her 
distaff, or making a little butter and cheesy with their cow’s 
milk, or doing one thing and another about the cottage. I’heir 
food was seldom anything but b^ejid, milk, and vegetables, 
with sometimes a portion of honey from their bee-hive, and 
now and then a bunch of grapes, that had ripened against the 
cottage wall. 1-Jut they were two of the kindest people in the 
world, and would cheerfully have gone without their dinners 
any day rather than refuse a slice of tli'eir brown loaf, a cup 
of new milk, and a spoonful Of honey to the weary traveller 
wdio might pause before their door. Thyy felt as if such 
guests had a sort of holine, add that they ought, therefore, 
to treat them better and more bountifully than their own 
selves. 1 

Their cottage stood on a rising gVound at some short dis¬ 
tance from a village, which lay in a hollow valley that was 
about half a mile in breadth. This valley, in past ages, when 
the world was new, had probably been the bed of a lake. 
There fishes had glided to anc\fro in the depths, and water- 
weeds had grown along the margrti, and trees and hills had 
seen their reflected images in the broad and peaceful mirror. 
But as the waiters subsided, men had cultivated the soil, and 
built houses on it, so that it was now a fertile spot, and bore 
no traces of the ancient lake, except a vov small brook which 
meandered through the midst of the village, and supplied the 
inhabitants with waiter. The valley had been dry land so 
long that oaks had sprung up, and grown great and high, and 
perished with old age, and been succeeded by others as tail and 
stately as the first. Never was there a prettier or more fruit¬ 
ful valley. The very sight of the plenty around them should 
have made the inhabitants kind and gentle, and ready to 
show their gratitude to Providence by doing good to their 
fellow-creaturesr- 

But we are sorry to say the people of tips lovely village 
wore not worthy to dwell in a spot on w hich Heaven had smiled 
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so beneficently. They were a very selfish and hard-hearted 
people, and had no pity for the poor, nor sympathy for the 
homeless. They would only have laughed had anybody told 
theip that huma * beings owe a debt of love to one another, 
because there is no other method of paying the debt of love 
and care which all of us owe to Providence. You will hardly 
believe what I am going to tell you. These naughty people 
taught their children to be no better than themselves, and 
used to clap their hands by way of encouragement when they 
saw the little boys and girls run after some poor stranger, 
shouting at his heels and pelting, him with stones. They kej.it 
large, and licivic dogs, and whenever a traveller ventured to 
show himself in the village street, this pack of disagreeable 
curs scampered to meet him, barking, snarling, and showing 
their teeth. Then they would seize him by his leg, or by his 
clothes, juSt as it happened; and if he were ragged when ho 
came, he w*s generally a pitiable object before lie had time tn 
run away. This was a very terrible thing to poor travellers, 
as you may suppose, especially when they chanced to be sick, 
or feeble, or lame, or old. Such persons (if they once knew 
how badly these unkind pr ; o and their unkind children and 
curs were hi the habit of behaving) would go miles and miles 
out of their way rather than try to pass through the village 


again. 


So now y°u can understand why old Philemon spoke so 
sorrowfully when lie heard the shouts of the children and 
the barking of the dogs at the farther extremity of the 
village street. There was a confused din, which lasted a good 
while, and seemed to pass quite through the breadth of the 
valley. 

“1 never heard the dogs so loud!” observed the good old 


man. 

“Nor the children so rude!” answered the good old wife. 

They sat shaking their heads one to another, while the noise 
came nearer and nearer, until, at the foot of the little eminence 
on which their cottage stood, they saw two travellers approach¬ 
ing on foot. Close behind them came the fierce dogs, snarling 
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at their very heels. A little farther off ran a crowd of children, 
who sent up shrill cries, and flung stones at the two strangers 
with all their might. Once or twice the younger of the two 
men (lie was a slender and very active figure) turned about 
and drove back the dogs with a staff which he carried in his 
hand. IIis companion, who was a very tall person, walked 
calmly along, as if disdaining to notice either the naughty 
children or the pack of curs whose manners the children 
seemed to imitate. 

Both of the travellers were very humbly clad, and looked as 
if they might not have monev enough in their pockets to pay 
for a night’s lodging. And this, I am afraid,*was the reason 
why the villagers had allowed their children and d<jgs to treat 
them so rudelv. 

“Come, wife,” said Philemon to Baucis, “ let us go and meet 
these poor people. No doubt they feel almost ’too heavy- 
hearted to climb the hill.” 


“(Jo you and meet them,” answered Baucis, “while I make 
haste within doors, and see whether we can get them anything 
for supper. A comfortable bowl of bread-and-milk would do 

--'■•Ts.” 


wonders towards raising their 


Accordingly she hastened into the cottage. Philemon, on 
his part, went forward, and extended his hand with .so hospit¬ 
able an aspect that there was no need of saying, what never¬ 
theless he did say, in the heartiest tone imaginable: 

“Welcome, strangers, welcome!” 

“Thank you!” replied the younger of the two in a lively 
kind of way, notwithstanding his weariness and trouble. 
“ This is quite another greeting than we have met with 
yonder in the village. Pray, why do you live in such a bad 
neighbourhood 1” 

“ Ah!” observed old Philemon with a quiet and benign smile, 
“Providence put me here, I hope, among other reasons, in 
order that I may make you what amends I can for the inhospi¬ 
tality of my neighbours.” 

“ Well said, old father!” cried the traveller*laughing; “and 
■if the truth must be told, my companion and myself need some 
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amends. Those children have bespattered us finely with their 
mud-ball; and one of the curs has torn my cloak, which was 
ragged enough already. But 1 took him across the muzzle 


I 


with my staff, and I think you may have heard him yelp even 
thus far off.” 

Philemon was glad to sgie him in such good spirits; nor, 
indeed, would you have fancied, by the traveller’s look and 
manner, that ho was weary with a long day’s journey, besides 
being disheartened by rough treatment at the end of it. He 
was dressed in rather an odd way, with a sort of cap on his 
head the brim of wh;ch stityk one over both ears. Though it 
was a summer ^veiling, lie wore a cloak, which he kept wrapped 
closely about hint} perhaps because hi? under garments were 
•shabby. Philemon perceived* that he had on a singula t 
pair of shoes; but as it was now growing dusk, and as the old 
man’s eyesight was none the sharpest, he could not precisely 
toll in wiiat tjic strangeness consisted. One thing, certainly, 
seemed queer — the traveller was so wonderfully light and 
active that it appeared as if,his feet sometimes rose from the 
ground of their own accord, or could only be kepi down by an 
effort. 

“I usefl to be light-foofed in my youth,” said Philemon to 
the traveller, “buf I always found my feet grow heavier 
towards nightfall.” 

“There is nothing like a good staff to help one along,” 
answered the stranger; “and 1 happen to have an excellent 
one, as you can see.” 

This staff, in fact, was the oddcst-looking staff that Philemon 
had ever beheld. It was made of olive-wood, and had some¬ 
thing like a little pair of wings bear the top. Two snakes, 
carved in the wood, were represented as twining themselves 
about the staff, and were so very skilfully executed that old 
Philemon almost thought them alive, and Chat lie could sec 
them wriggling and twisting. 

“A curious piece of work, sure enough!” said he. “A stall 
with wings! It would be an excellent kind of stick for a.litt lc 
boy to ride astride of!” 
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By this time Philemon and his two guests had reached the 
cottage door. 

“Friends,” said the old man, “sit down and rest yourselves 
here on this bench. My good wife Baucis, has gone to see 
what you can have for supper. We are poor folks, but you 
shall be welcome to whatever we J[tave in the cupboard.” 

The young stranger threw himself carelessly on the bench, 
letting his stall fall as he did so. And here happened some¬ 
thing rather marvellous, though trifling enough too. The staff 
seemed to get up from the ground of its own accord, and, 
spreading its little pair of wings, if. half-hopped, half-flew, and 
leaned itself against the wall of the cottage. .There it stood 
quite still, except that the snakes continued to wriggle. 

Before Philemon could as.': any questions, the elder stranger 
drew his attention from the wonderful staff by speaking to 
him. ’ * 


“ Was there not,” asked the strangbr in a rerna?,t"'b]y deep 
tone of voice, “a lake, in very ancient times, covering the spot 
where now stands yonder village 

“Not in my day, friend, answered Philemon; “and yet 
I am an old man, as you see. ' There were always the fields 
and meadows, just as they are now,'and the old trees, and the 
little stream murmuring through the midst'o5 the valley. My 
father, nor his father before him, ever saw # It otherwise, so 
far as I know: and doubtless it will still be the same when 
old Philemon shall be gone and forgotten!” 

“ That is more than can be safely foretold,” observed the 
stranger; and there was something very stern in his deep 
voice. He shook his head, too, so that his dark and heavy 
curls were shaken with the movement. “ Since the inhabitants 
of yonder village have forgotten the affections and sympathies 
of their nature, it were better that the lake should be rippling 
over their dwellings again!” 

The traveller looked so stern that Philemon was really 
almost frightened—the more so that at his frown the twilight 
secmqd suddenly to grow darker, and that wh^n he shook his 
bead there was a roll as of thunder in the air. 
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But in a moment afterwards the strangers face became so 
kindly and mild that the old man quite forgot his terror. 
Nevertheless he could not help feeling that this elder traveller 
nmst^he no ordinary personage, although he happened now to 
be attired so humbly, and to be journeying on foot. Not that 
Philemon fancied him a prince in disguise, or any character ot 
that sort; but rather some exceedingly wise man, who went 
;; : .out the world in this poor garb, despising wealth and all 
worldly objects, and seeking everywhere to add a mite to his 
wisdom. This idea appeared the more probable, because, when 
Philemon raised his eves to the stranger’s lace, he seemed to 
see more thoughA«thcrc, in one look, than he could have studied 
out in a lifetime. ? 

While Baucis was getting iluvTSipper, the travellers both 
began to talk very sociably with Philemon. The younger, 
indeed, \vas*exl lemely loquacious, and made such shrewd and 
witty renmvks -that the good old man continually burst out 
a laughing, and pronounced ^im the merriest fellow whom he 
had seen for many a day. 

“ Pray, my young friend,” said he as they grew familiar 
together, “what may 1 eaJi^fmr name?” 

“ Why, E am very nimble, as you see,” answered the tra¬ 
veller. “ So, if ^’ou call me Quicksilver, the name will fit 
tolerably wadi. ’ 

“Quicksilver? Quicksilver?” repeated Philemon, looking in 
the traveller's face to see if he were making fun of him. “It 
is a very odd name! And.your companion there, has he as 


strange a one?” 

“ You must ask the thunder to tell it you!” replied 
Quicksilver, putting on a mysterious look. “No other voice 
is loud enough.” 

This remark, whether it were serious or in jest, might have 
a used Philemon to conceive a very great awe of the elder 
stranger, if, on venturing to gaze at him, he had not beheld 
so much beneficence in his visage. But undoubtedly here was 
the grandest figure that ever sat so humbly beside a cottage 
door. When the stranger conversed, it was with gravity, and 
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in .such a way that Philemon felt irresistibly moved to tell 
him everything which he had most at heart. This is always 
the feeling that people have when they meet with anyone 
wtse enough to comprehend all their good, and evil, and to 
despise not a tittle of it. 

But Philemon, simple and kiwi - hearted old man that he 
was, had not many secrets to disclose, lie talked, however, 
quite garrulously about the events of his past life, in the whole 
course of which he had never been a score of miles from tin- 
very spot. His wife Baucis and himself had dwelt in 'tie' 
cottage from their youth tipwayd, earning their bread b\ 
honest labour, always poor, but still contested. He told 
what excellent butter and’cheese Baucis made, and how nice 
were the vegetables which ho raised in his garden. 11c said, 
too, that because they loved one another .so very much, it was 
the wish of both that death might not separate them, but that 
they should die, as they had lived, together. 

As the stranger listened, a smile beamed over his counte¬ 
nance, and made its expression as sweet as it was grand. 

“You a re‘a good old man,” said be to Philemon, “and you 
have a good old wife to be you* -1 .helpmeet. It is fit that your 
wish he granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon just then as if the sunset clouds 
threw up a bright flash from the west, and kindled a sudden 
light in the sky. 

Baucis had now got supper ready, and, coming to the door, 
began to make apologies for the poor fare which she was forced 
to set beforo her guests. 

“Had we known you were coming,” said she, “my goodmau 
and myself would have gone without a morsel, rather than 
you should lack a better supper. But I took the most part 
of to-day’s milk to make cheese; and our last loaf is already 
half-oaten. Ah- me! I never feel the sorrow of being poor, 
save when a poor traveller knocks at our door.” 

“All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, my 
good dame,” replied the cider stranger kindly. “ An honest, 
hearty welcome to a guest works miracles with the fare, 
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and is capable of turning the coarsest food to nectar and 
ambrosia.” 

“ A welcome you shall have,” cried Baucis, “ and likewise a 
little honey that we happen to have left, and a bunch of purple 
grapes besides.” 

“ Why, Mother Baucis, it is a feast!” exclaimed Quicksilver, 
laughing, “ an absolute feast! and you shall see how bravely I 
will play my pirt at it! I think 1 never felt hungrier in my 
life.” 

“ Mercy on us!” whispered Ba :cis to her husband. “If the 
young man has such a terrible appetite, I am afraid there will 
not be half enottgh supper!” 

They al'* went into the cott<.g'\ 

And now, shall I tell you something that will make you 
ooen your eyes very wide? It is really one of the oddest 
cm/'instances in the whole story. Quicksilver’s staff, you 
recollect, had set itself up against the wall of the cottage. 
Well, when its master enteral the door, leaving this wonder¬ 
ful staff behind, what should it do but immediately spread its 
little wings, and go hopping and fluttering up the door-steps! 
Tap, tap went the staff on vhe kitchen floor; nor did it rest 
until it h; 1 stood itself on end, with the greatest gravity 
and decorum, lyside Quicksilver’s chair. Old Philemon, 
however, as well as his wife, was so taken up in attending 
to their guest., that no notice was given to what the staff 
had been about. 

As Baucis had said, there was but a scanty supper for two 
hungry travellers. In the middle of the table was tho remnant 
of a orown loaf, with a piece of cheese on one side of it .and 
a dish of honey-comb on the other. There ,,7 as a pretty good 
bunch of grapes for each of the guests. A moderately-sized 
earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk, stood at a corner of the 
ooard; and when Baucis had filled two bowls, and set them 
before the strangers, only a little milk remained in the bottom 
of the pitcher. Alas! it is a very sad business when a bounti-, 
ful heart finds kself pinched and squeezed among narrow 
circumstances. Poor Baucis kept wishing that she might 
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starve for a week to come, if it were possible by so doing to 
provide these hungry folks with a more plentiful supper. 

And, since the supper was so exceedingly small, she could 
not help wishing that their appetites had not been quite so 
large. Why, at their very first sitting down, tlie travellers 
both drank oil all the milk in their two howls at a draught. 

“ A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you please,” 
said Quicksilver. “ The day has been hot, and l am very much 
athirst.” 


“Now, my dear people,”answered Bauds in great confusion, 
“I am so sorry and ashamed! But the truth is, there is hardly 
a drop more milk in the pEcher. O husband, husband! why 
didn’t we go without our supqpr 1” 

“ Why, it appears to me,” cried Quicksilver, starting up 
from table, and taking the pitcher by the handle,—“it reallv 
appears to me that matters are not qpitc so bad as you repre¬ 
sent them. Here is certainly more milk in thepitcneV.” 

So saying, and to the vast asto nishment of Baucis, he pro¬ 
ceeded to fib, not only his own bowl, but his companion's 
likewise, from the pitcher that was supposed to be almost 
empty. The good woman could' scarcely believe her eyes. 
She had certainly poured out nearly all the mil 1 ;, and had 
peeped in afterwards and seen the bottom t of the pitcher as 
she set it down upon the table. 

“ But I am old,” thought Baucis to hgrself, and apt to be 
forgetful. I suppose I must have made a mistake. At all 
events, the pitcher cannot help being empty now, after filling 
the bowls twice over.” 

“ What excellent milk!” observed Quicksilver, after quaffing 
the contents of jhe second bowl. “Excuse me, my kind 
hostess, but I must really ask you for a little more.” 

Now Baucis bad seen, as plainly as she could see anything, 
that Quicksilver had turned the pitcher upside down, and con" 
sequently had poured out every drop of milk in filling the last 
bowl. Of course there could not possibly be any left. How 
ever, in order to let him know precisely how the case was. she 
lifted the pitcher, and made a gesture as if pouring milk into 
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Quicksilver's bowl, but without the remotest idea that any 
milk would stream forth. What was her surprise, therefore, 
when such an abundant cascade fell bubbling into the bowl 
thaf it was immediately filled to the brim and overflowed 
upon the table! The two snakes that were twisted about 
Quicksilver’s staff (but neither Baucis nor Philemon happened 
to observe this circumstance) stretched out their heads and 
began to lap up the spilt milk. 

And then what a delicious fragrance the milk had! It 
seemed as if Philemon s only cow must have pastured that day 
on the richest herbage that could be found anywhere in the 
world. I only wjsh that each of you, my beloved little souls, 
could hav6 a bowl of such nice nr Ik at supper-time. 

“ And now a slice of your brown loaf, Mother Baucis,” said 
Quicksilver, “and a little of that honey!” 

Baucis cut him a slic i accordingly; and though the loaf, 
when she and her husband ate of it, had been rather too dry 
and crusty to be palatable, it was now as light and moist as if 
but a few hours out of the oven. Tasting a crumb which had 
fallen on the table, she found it more delicious than bread 
ever was before, and could hardly believe that it wa? a loaf 
of her owi kneading and baking. Yet what other loaf could 
it possibly be ? 1 

But oh, the honey! I may just as well let it alone, without 
trying to describe ho' / exquisitely it smelt and looked 

Although good Mother Baucis was a simple old dame, she 
could not but think that there was something rather out of 
the common way in all that had been going on. So, after 
helping the guests to bread and honey, and laying a bunch of 
grapes by each of their plates, she sat down l \y Philemon, and 
told him what sho had seen, in a whisper. 

“Did you ever hear the like?” asked she. - 

" No, I never did,” answered Philemon with a smile. “And 
I rather think, my dear old wife, you have beep walking about 
in a sort of dream. If I had poured out the milk, I should 
have seen through the business at once. There happened to 
be a little more in the pitcher than you thought—that is all.” 
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“ Ah, husband,” said Baucis, “ say what you will, these are 
very uncommon people!” 

",Well, well,” replied Philemon, still smiling, “ perhaps they 
are. They certainly do look as if they had ieen better days ; 
and I am heartily glad to see them making so comfortable a 
supper.” ' 

Each of the guests had now taken his bunch of grapes upon 
his plate. Baucis (who rubbed her eyes in order to see the more 
clearly) was of opinion that the clustors had grown larger and 
richer, and that each separate grape seemed to be on tne point 
of bursting with ripe juice. It was entiiely a mystery to her 
how such grapes could @vcr»have been product'll from the old 
stunted vine that climbed against the cottage wall. • 

“Very admirable grapes these!” observed Quicksilver, as he 
swallowed one after another, without apparently diminishing 
his cluster. “ Pray, my good host, ^whence did you gatJWjr 
them?” '■ 

"From my own vine,” answered-,Philemon. “You may see 
one of its branches twisting across the window yonder. But 
wife and I never thought the grapes very fine ones.” 

“ I never tasted better,” said th^ guest. “ Another cup of 
this delicious milk, if you please, and I shall then li^ve supped 
better than a prince.” y 

This time old Philemon bestirred himself, and took up the 
pitcher; for he was curious to discover wh.ether'iherc was any 
reality in the marvels which Baucis had whispered to him. 
He knew that his good old wife was incapable of falsehood, 
and that she was seldom mistaken in what she supposed to be 
true; but this was so very singular a case that he wanted to 
see into it with l\is own eyes. On taking up the pitcher, 
therefore, he slyly peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that 
it contained not so much as a single drop. All at once, how¬ 
ever, he beheld a little white fountain, which gushed up from’ 
the bottom of the pitcher, and speedily filled it to the brim 
with foaming and deliciously fragrant milk. It was lucky 
that 'Philemon, in his surprise, did not drop 'the miraculous 
pitcher from hi^ hand. 
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“Who are ye, wonder-working strangers 1” cried he, even 
more bewildered than his wife had been. 

“ Your guests, my good Philemon, and your friends," replied 
t\\% elder traveller in his mild, deep voice, that had something 
at once sweet and awe-inspiring in it. “ Give me likewise a 
cup of the milk; and may your pitcher never be empty for 
kind Baucis and yourself, any more than for the needy way¬ 
farer !" 

The supper being now over, the strangers requested to be 
shown to their place of repose. i The old people would gladly 
have talked with them a liltle longer, and have expressed the 
wonder which athey felt, and their delight at finding the poor 
and meagpe supper prove so much better and more abundant 
than they hoped, but the elder traveller had inspired them 
with such reverence that they dared not ask him any ques¬ 
tions. Avid when Philemon drew Quicksilver aside, and 
enqunod how under the sun a fountain of milk could have 
got into an old earthen pit her, this latter personage pointed 
to his staff. 

“ There is the whole mystery of the affair,” quoth Quick¬ 
silver; “and if you can mrke it out, I’ll thank you to let me 
know. I can’t tell what to make of my staff. It is always 
playing such odd tricks as this—sometimes getting me a 
supper, and quite as often stealing it away. If I had any faith 
in such nonsevse, I should say the stick was bewitched!” 

He said no moro, but looked so slyly in their faces that they 
rather fancied he was laughing at them. The magic staff went 
hopping at his heels as Quicksilver quitted the room. When 
left alone, the good old couple spent some little time in con¬ 
versation about the events of the evening, and then lay down 
on the floor and fell fast asleep. They had given up their 
sleeping-room to the guests, and had no other bed for them¬ 
selves save these planks, which I wish had been as soft as their 
own hearts. 

The old man and his wife were stirring Detimes in the 
morning, and tfje strangers likewise arose with the sun; and 
made their preparations to depart. Philemon hospitably en- 
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treated them to remain a little longer, until Baucis could milk 
the cow and bake a cake upon the heal th, and perhaps find 
them a few fresh eggs for breakfast. The guests, however, 
seeibed to think it better to accomplish a good part of their 
journey before the heat of the day should come on. They 
therefore persisted in setting out immediately, but asked 
Philemon and Baucis to walk forth with them a short distance, 
and show them the road which they were to take. 

“Ah me! well-a-day!” exclaimed Philemon/when they had' 
walked a little way from their door, “if our neighbouro only 
knew what a blessed thing it fe to show hospitality to strangers, 
they would tie up all their dogs, and never alloy their children 
to fling another stone.' 5 1 

“ It is a sin and shame for them to behave so, that it is!” 
cried good old Baucis vehemently. “ And I mean to go this 
very day and tell some of tliclrr what naughty people thiiy 
are.” . * 

t 

“ I fear,” remarked Quicksilver., slyly smiling, “ that you 
will find none of them at home.’ 

The elder traveller’s brow just then assumed such a grave, 
stern, and awful grandeur, yet serene withal, that neither 
Baucis nor Philemon dared to speak a word. They gazed 
reverently into his face, as if they had boon gaz..~g at the 
sky. 

“ When men do not feel towards the humblest stranger as 
if he were a orother, "said the traveller/In tones so deep that 
they sounded like those of an organ, “ they are unworthy to 
exist on earth, which was created as the abode of a great 
human brotherhood.” 

“ And, by the bye, my dear old people,” cried Quicksilver, 
with the liveliest, ’ jok of fun and mischief in his eyes, “ where 
is this same village that you talk about! On which side of us 
does it lie? Melhinks I do not see it hereabouts.” 

Philemon and his wife turned towards the valley, where at 
sunset, only the day before, they had seen the meadows, the 
houses, the gardens, the clumps of trees, the wide, green- 
margined street, with children playing in it, and all the tokens 
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of business, enjoyment, and prosperity. But what was their 
astonishment! — there was no longer any appearance of a 
village! Even the fertile vale, in the hollow of which it lay, 
had ceased to have existence. In its stead they beheld the 
br&id, blue surface of a lake, which filled the great basin of 
the valley from brim to brim, and reflected the surrounding 
hills in its bosom with as tranquil an image as if it had been 
there ever since the creation of the world. For an instant the 
lake remained perfectly smooth. Then a little breeze sprang 
up v and caused the water to dance, glitter, and sparkle in the 
early sunbeams, and to dash with a pleasant rippling murmur 
against the hither shore. 

The lake seerged so strangely familiar that the old couple 
were gretitly perplexed, anr felt as if they could only have 
oeen dreaming about a village having lain there. But the 
next moment they remembered the vanished dwellings, and 
the bices and characters of the inhabitants, far too distinctly 
for a dream. The village had been there yesterday, and now 
was gone. / 

“Alas!” cried these kind-hearted old people, “what has 
become of our poor neighbours?” 

“They exist no longer* as men and women,” said the elder 
traveller aii his gr .nd and deep voice, while a roll of thunder 
seemed to echo it at a distance. 


“And as for those foolish people,” said Quicksilver with 
his mischievous smile, “they are all transformed to fishes. 
There needed but l'ttlc change, for they were already a scaly 
set of rascals, and the coldest-blooded beings in existence. 
So, kind Mother Baucis, whenever you or your husband have 
an appetite for a dish of b'oiled trout, he can throw in a line 
and pull out half a dozen of your old neighbours!” 

“ Ah,” cried Baucis, shuddering, “ I would not for the 
world put one of them on the gridiron!”*- 

“No,” added Philemon, making a wry face, “wo could 
never relish them!” 

“As for you, good Philemon,” continued the elder traveller, 
“and you, khfld Baucis, you with your scanty means have 
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mingled so much heart-felt hospitality with your entertain¬ 
ment of the homeless stranger that the milk became an inex¬ 
haustible fount of nectar, and the brown loaf and the honey 
were, ambrosia. Thus the divinities have feasted at your 
board off the same viands that supply their banquets on 
Olympus. You have done well, my dear old friends; where¬ 
fore request whatever favour you have most at heart, and it 
is granted." 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one anothei, and then—I . 

know not which of the two it was who spoke, but th&h-one 

* 

uttered the desire of both thek’ hearts. 

“Let us livo together while we* live, and leave the world 
at the same instant when we die, for we have always loved 
one another!” 

ft 

“Be it so!” replied the stranger with majestic kindness. 
“Now look towards your cottage!” 

They did so. But what was their Surprise on behold'?^ a 
tall edifice of white marble, with a wide-open portal, occupying 
the spot where their humble residei ce had so lately stood! 

“ There is your home,” said the stranger, beneficently smil¬ 
ing on them both. “Exercise your hospitality in yonder 
palace as freely as in the poor hove’ to which you welcomed 
us last evening.” j 

The old folks fell on their knees to thank him, but, behold! 
neither he nor Quicksilver was there. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their residence i,. /lie 
marble palace, and spent their time, with vast satisfaction to 
themselves, in making everybody jplly and comfortable who 
happened to pass that way. The milk-pitcher, I must not 
forget to say, retained its marvellous quality of being never 
empty when it was., desirable to have it full. Whenever an 
honest, good-hun oured, and free-hearted guest took a draught 
from this pitcher, he invariably found it the sweetest and 
most invigorating fluid that ever ran down his throat. But if 
a cross and disagreeable curmudgeon happened to sip, he was 
pretty certain to twist his visage into a hard knot, and pro- 
nouneb it a pitcher of sour milk! *■ 
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Thus the old couple "lived in their palace a great, great 
while, and grew older and older, and very old indeed. At 
length, however, there came a summer morning when Phile¬ 
mon and Baucis failed to make their appearance, as on oJier 
morhings, with one hospitable smile overspreading both their 
pleasant faces, to invite the guests of over-night to breakfast. 
The guests searched everywhere from top to bottom of the 
spacious palace, and all to no purpose. But, after a great 
■deal of perplexity, they espied in front of the portal two 
venerable trees, which nobody could remember to have seen 
there the day before. Yet there they stood, with their roots 
fastened deep into the soil, and a huge breadth of foliage over¬ 
shadowing the 'whole front of the edifice. One was an oak 
and the oPher a linden-tree. Their boughs—it was strange 
and beautiful to see—were .intertwined together, and Em¬ 
braced one another, so that each tree seemed to live in the 
other free's bosom much more than in its own. 

While the guests were marvelling how these trees, that 
must have required at least a century to grow, could have 
come to be so tall and venerable in a single night, a breeze 
sprang up and set their intermingled boughs astir. And then 
there was a deep, broad murmur in the air, as if the two 
mysterious, trees w re speaking. 

“I am o d Philemon!” murmured the oak. 

“I am o’d Baucis!” murmured the linden-tree. 

Bi>^ ..a the breeze grew stronger, the trees both spokr at 
*>nce: “Philemon! Baucis! Baucis! Philemon!”—as if one 
were both and both were one, and talking together in the 
depths of their mutual heart. It was plain enough to per¬ 
ceive that the good old couple hud renewed their age, and 
were now to spend a quiet and delightful hundred years or so, 
Philemon as an oak and Baucis as a linden-,ree. And oh, 
"hat a hospitable shade did they fling around them! When¬ 
ever a wayfarer paused beneath it, he heard a pleasant whisper 
of the leaves above his head, and wondered how the sound 
should so much resemble words like these: 

i 

“Welcome, welcome, dear traveller, welcome!” 
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And some kind soul, that knew what would have pleased 
old Baucis and old Philemon best, built a circular scat around 
both their trunks, where, for a great while afterwards, the 
wft'vry and the hungry and the thirsty used to repose them¬ 
selves, and quaff milk abundantly out of the miraculous 
pitcher. 



THE CHISLERA 

•r 

“Gorgons, and Hydraa, and Chimeras dire.” 

—Milton, Paradise Lost t ii, 628. 

O NCE in the old, old times (for all the strange things which 
I tell you about happened long before anybody can 
remember) a fountain gushed out of a hillside, in the mar¬ 
vellous land of Greeco. And for aught I know, after so many 
thousand years, is still gushing out of the very selfsame 
spot. At any rate, there was the pleasant fountain welling 
freshly forth ami sparkling adown the hillside in the gofden 
sunset, when a handsome young man named Bellerophon 
drew -’.ear its margin. In his hand he held a bridle, studded 
with brilliant gems, and adorned with a golden bit. Seeing 
an old man, and another of middle ago, and a little boy, near 
the fountain, and likewise a maiden, who was dipping up some 
of the water in a pitcher, he paused, and begged that he might 
refresh himself with a draught. 

“This i- ver- delicious water,” he said to the maiden as 
he rinsed y*nd filled her pitcher, after tHnking out of it. 
“Will yo-' be kind enough to tell me whether .L'* fountain 
has ,.y name?” 

“Yes; it is called the Fountain of Pirenc,” answered the 
maiden: and then she added: “ My grandmother has told 
me that this clear fountain was once a beautiful woman, and 
when her son was killed by the arrows of the huntress Diana, 
she melted all away into tears. And so the water, which you 
find so cool and sweet, is the sorrow of that poor mother’s 
.heart! ” 

“ I should not have dreamed,” observed the young stranger, 
“that so clear a well-spring, with its gush and gurgle, and its 
cheery dance out of the shade into the sunlight, had so much 
as one tear-drop* in its bosom. And this, then, is Pircne? I 
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thank you, pretty maiden, for telling me its name. I have 
come from a far-away country to find this very spot." 

A middle-aged country fellow < (ho had driven his .cow to 
drink out of the spring) stared hard at y^ung Bellerophon, 
and at the handsome bridle which he carried in bis hand. 

“ The water-courses must be getting low, friend, in your 
part of the world,” remarked he, “ if you come so far only to 
find the Fountain of Pirene. But, pray, have you lost a 
horse? I see you carry the bridle in your hand; and a very 
pretty one it is, with that double row of bright stones upon 
it. If the horse was as fine as the bridle, you are much to be 
pitied for losing him." * 

“I have lost no horse,” said Bellerophon wi, f h a smile. 
“ But I happen to be seeking a very famous one, which, as 
wise people have informed me, must be found hereabouts, if 
anywhere. Do you know whether the winged horse Pegasus 
still haunts the Fountain of Pirene, as he used to do in your 
forefathers’ days?” * 

But then f ht country fellow laughed. 

1 - Some of you, my little friends, have probably heard that this 
Pegasus was a snow-white steed, with beautiful silvery wings, 
who spent most of his time on the summit of Mount Helicon. 
He was as wild, and as swift, and as bmv. lllv ij his flight 

through the p'”- ^ an y ea gi 0 that ever soared into the clouds. 
I here : ^ nothing else like him in the wc:ld. ll had no 
• V„e; he never had been backed or bridled by a master; . 
for many a long year, he led a solitary and a happy life. 

To the Fountain of Pirene, therefore, people’s great-grand¬ 
fathers had been in the habit of going (as long as they were 
youthful, and retained their faith in winged horses) in hopes 
of getting a g’lmpse at the beautiful Pegasus. But of late 
years he had ‘been very seldom seen. Indeed, there were 
many of the country folks dwelling within half an hour’s walR 
of the fountain who had never beheld Pegasus, and did not 
believe that t‘iiere was any such creature in existence. The 
country fellow to whom Bellerophon was speaking chanced to 
be one of those incredulous persons. 
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And that was the reason why he laughed. 

“ Pegasus, indeed !” cried he, turning up his nose as high as 
such a^flat nose could be timed up,—“Pegasus, indeed! A 
winged horse, tr*ly! Why, friend, are you in your senses ? 
Of what use would wings bo to a horse ? Could he drag the 
plough so well, think you4 To, be sure, there might be a 
little saving in the expense of shoes; but then, how would 
a man like to see his horse Hying out of the stable window? 
Yes, or whisking him up above the clouds when he only 
wanted to-ride to mill? No, no! I don’t believe in Pegasus. 
There never was such a ridiculous kind of a horse-flowl 
made! ” 

“I have # some reason to think otherwise,” said Bellcrophon 
quietly. 

And then ho turned to an old, gray man, who was leaning 
on a staff, and listening very attentively, with his head 
stretched forward, and oTie hand at his ear, because for the 
last twenty years he had bien getting rather deaf. 

“And what say you, venerable sir?” enquired he. “In 
your younger days, I should imagine, you must frequently 
have seen the winged steed!” 

“Ah, ycAing stranger, my memory is very poor!” said the 
aged man. ; “ Y , an I was a lad, if I remember rightly, I 
used to bel ; ;ve there was such a horsby.-md did everybody 
else. Bu'- now-y^s I hardly know what to think, very 
po]- 1 .u think about the winged horse at all. If I ever 
the creature, it was a long, long while ago; and, to tell you 
the truth, I doubt whether I ever did see him. One day, to 
be sure, when I was quite a youth, I remember seeing some 
lioof-tramps round about the brink of the fountain. Pegasus 
might have made those hoof-marks, and so might some other 
horse.” 

• “And have you never seen him, my fair maiden?” asked 
Bellcrophon of the girl, who stood with the pitcher on her 
head while this talk went on. “ You certainly could see 
Pegasus, if anybydy can, for your eyes are very bright.” 

“Once I thought I saw him,” replied the maiden with a. 
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smile and a blush. “It was either Pegasus or a large wdiite 
bird, a very great way up in the air. And one other time, 
as J was coming to the fountain with my pitcher, 1 heard a 
neigh. Oh, such a brisk and melodious ne*gh as that was! 
My very heart leaped with delight at the sound. But it 
startled me, nevertheless, so that'I ran home without filling 
my pitcher.” 

“That was truly a pity,” said Bellerophon. 

And he turned to the child, whom I mentioned at the 
beginning of the story, and . who was gazing at him, as chil¬ 
dren are apt to gaze at strangers, with his rosy mouth wide 
open. 

“Well, my little fellow,” cried Belleroplion, playfully pull¬ 
ing one of his curls, “ I suppose you have often seen the 
winged horse?” 

“ That I have,” answered the child very readily. “ I saw 
him yesterday, and man times before.” 

“You arc a fine little man!” said Bellerophon, drawing the 
child closer to him. “• jorne, tell me all about it." 

“Why,” replied the child, “I often come here to sail little 
boats in the founta.n, and to gather pretty pebbles out of 
its basin. And sometimes, when I look down into the water, 
I see the image of the w inged horse in the pictau jf the sky 
that is there v wish he would come down, ail/' take me 
on hivbuck, and let me ride h : m up to tia' moon':- But if 

■‘T’" * # i , ‘ 

-V‘eo much as stir to look at him, he flies far away out ..." 
sight.” 

And Bellerophon put his faith in the child who had seen 
the image of Pegasus in the water, and in the maiden who 
had heard him neigh so melodiously, rather than in the 
middle-aged cl'iwn who believed only in cart-horses, or in 
the old man who had forgotten the beautiful things of his 
youth. % 

Therefore he haunted about the Fountain of Pirene for 
a great many'days afterwards, He kept continually on the 
watch, looking upward at the sky or else* down into the 
water, hoping {or ever that he should see either the reflected 
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image of the winged horse or the marvellous reality. He 
held the bridle, with its bright gems and golden bit, always 
ready in his hand. The rustic people who dwelt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and dfovc their cattle to the fountain to drink, 
would often laugh at poor Bellerophon, and sometimes take 
him pretty severely to tasit. They told him that an able- 
bodied young man like himself ought to have better business 
than to be wasting his time in such an idle pursuit. They 
offered to sell him a horse if he wanted one; and when 
BellerophorT declined ihe purchase, they tried to drive a 
bargain with him for "his fitfo bridle. 

But the gentlevhild who had see* the picture of Pegasus in 
the water, comforted the young stranger more than all the 
naughty boys could torment him. The dear little fellow, in 
his play-hours, often sat down beside him, and, without speak¬ 
ing a word, would look down into the fountain and up towards 
the sky, with sc? innocent a faith that Belleroplion could not 
help feeling encouraged. 

Now you will perhaps wish to be told why «it was that 
Bellerophon had under taken to catch the winged horse. And* 
we shall find no better opportunity to speak about this matter 
than while he is i^rng for Pegasus to appear. 

If I weii to yelate the whole of Bellcrophon’s previous 
adventures,they might easily grow into^a^c^g long story. 
It will ttfj^uito^rmfOgh to say that in a certain counVsv of 

jffl a terrible monster called a Chimsera had made its appear¬ 
ance, and was doing more mischief than could be talked about 
between now and sunset. 

Vil 

While the hateful beast (if a beast we can anywise call it) 
was doirrg all these horrible things it so chanced that Beller¬ 
ophon came to that part of the world on a vis/'t to the king. 
'The king’s name was lobates, and Lycia w;;s tho country 
which he ruled over. Bellerophon was one of the bravest 
youths in the world, and desired nothing so much as to do 
some valiant and beneficent deed, such as would make all 
mankind admire *md love him. In those days the only $ay 
for a young man to distinguish himself was by fighting battles, 
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either with the enemies of his country, or with wicked giants, 
or with troublesome dragons, or with wild beasts, when he 
could find nothing more dangerous to encounter. King 
Iobates, perceiving the courage of his youthful visitor,* pro¬ 
posed to him to go and fight the Chinuera, which everybody 
else was afraid of, and which, unless it should be soon killed, 
was likely to convert Lycia into a desert. Bellerophon hesi¬ 
tated not a moment, but assured the king that) he would either 
slay this dreaded Chimtera or perish in the attempt 

But, in the first place, as. the monster was so prodigiously 
swift, he bethought himself that he .should never win the 
victory by fighting on foot. The wisest tteng he could do, 
therefore, was to get the very best and fleetest* horse that 
could anywhere be found. And what other horse in all the 
world was half so fleet as the marvellous horse Pegasus, who. 
had wings as well as legs, and was c\’en more active in the air 
than on the earth 1 To be sure, a great maity people denied 
that there was any such horse tath wings, and said that the 
stories about him were all poetry and nonsense. But, wonder¬ 
ful as it appeared, Bellerophon believed that Pegasus was a 
real steed, and hoped that he himself might be fortun.u'j. 


enough to find him; and, once fairly mounted on hi&d 
would be able to fight_the C v d.na-i‘.> atf o'CAt v au, ■‘jb, 

And this ya) j -vue purpose with which he had tr;U . e p e( i from 
Lycia-taf irecce, and had brought the btwwfnlly entP j 

K’itVie in his band. It was an enchanted bridle. If lie eftfh 


only succeed in putting the golden bit into the mouth of 
Pegasus, the winged horse would be submissive, and would 
own Bellerophon for his master, and fly whithersover he might 
choose to turn the, rein. 


But, indeed,, it was a weary and anxious time while Beller 
ophon waited and waited for Pegasus, in hopes that he would 
come and drink at the Fountain of Pirene. He was afraid 


lest King Iobates should imagine that he had fled from the 
Chimsera. It pained him, too, to think how much mischief 
the'monster was doing while he himself, instead of fighting 
•with it, was fompellod to sit idly poring over the bright 
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waters of Pirene as they gushed out of the sparkling sand. 
And as Pegasus came thither so seldom in these latter years, 
and scarcely alighted there more than once in a lifetime, Beller- 
ophon feared tha f he might grow an old man, and have no 
strength left in his arms, nor courage in his heart, before the 
winged horse would appear. 

Well was it for Bellerophon that the gentle child had grown 
so fond of him, and was never weary of keeping him company, 
ft very morning the child gave him a new hope to put in his 
bosom, instead of yesterday’s withered one. 

“Dear Bellerophon,’' he would cry, looking up hopefully 
into his face, “ I think we shall see Pegasus to-day!” 

And at length,\f it had not been for the little boy’s un¬ 
wavering faith, Bellerophon would have given up all hope, 
and would have gone back to Lycia, and have done his best 
to slay the Chimrera without tne help of the winged horse. 
And in that case poor Bellerophon would at least have been 
terribly scorched by the creature’s breath, and would most 
probably have been killed and devoured. Nobody should 
ever try to fight an earth-born Chitmera unless he can first 
get upon the back of an .aerial steed. 

One morning the child spoke to Bellerophon even more 
hopefully thatv.* .."tu 

“Dear, d ir Bellerophon,” cried iu>,‘ I know not why it is, 
but 1 feel a,, if wp should certainly see Pegasus to-o&, -!>•’ 

And all that day be would not stir a step from Bellerophon’s 
side; so they ate a crust of bread together, and drank some of 
the water of the fountain. In the afternoon there they sat, 
and Bellerophon had thrown his arm around the child, who 
likewise had put one of his little hands into Bellerophon’s. 
The latter was lost in his own thoughts, and was fixing his 
eyes vacantly on the trunks of tho trees that overshadowed 
t v e fountain, and on the grape-vines that clambered up among 
their branches. But the gentle child was gazing down into 
the water; he was grieved, for Bellerophon’s s.-ke, that the 
hope of another day should be deceived, like so many before 
it* and two or tfiree quiet tear-drops fell from his eyes, and 

( BS27) G 
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mingled with what were said to be the many tears of Pirene 
when she wept for her slain children. 

Put when he least thought Cx it, Belleroplion felt the 
pressure of the child’s little hand, and heagd a soft, almost 
breathless whisper: 


“Sec there, dear Belleroplion! 
water! ” 


There is an image in the 


The young man looked down into the dimpling mirror of 
the fountain, and saw what he took to be the reflection of a 
bird which seemed to be Hying at a great height.in the air, 
with a gleam of sunshine on its snowy rjr silvery wings. 

“What a splendid bird it must be!” said lie. “And how 
very large it looks, though it must really be flying higher 
than the clouds!” 

“It makes me tremble!” whispered the child. “ I am afraid 
to look up into the air! It is*very beautiful, and yet I dare 
only look at its image in the water. ’i)ear Belleroplion, do you 
not see that it is no bird? It is vhe winged horse Pegasus!” 

Bellerophon’s heart began to throb. lie gazed keenly 
upward, but could not see the winged creature, whether 
bird or horse, because just then it had plunged into the fleecy 

depths of a summer cloud. It was but a moment, however, 

•» 

before the object reappeamL^b' 1 0 -V'.V \Vu-p out of the 

cloud, although stTh <«;'«<, vast distance from th* earth. It 
was roa&y the winged horse. After th''.„v \ad expected him 
, so long, he was coming to quench his thirst with the water of 
t’irene. 


Nearer and nearer came the aerial wonder, flying in great 
circles, as you may have seen a dove when about to alight. 
Downward came Pegasus, in those wide-sweeping circles, 
which grew narrower and narrower still as he gradually 
approached tfo earth. The nigher the view of him, the 
more beautiful he was, and the more marvellous the sweep 
of his silvery wings. At last, with so light a pressure as 
hardly to bend the grass about the fountain, or imprint a 
hoof-tramp in the sand of its margin, he alighted, and, stoop- 
. ing his wild head, began to drink. 
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At length—not that he was weary, but only idle and luxuri¬ 
ous—Pegasus folded his wings, and lay down on the soft green 
turf. I hit, being too fun of aerial life to remain quiet for 
many moments together, he soon rolled over on his back with 
his four slender legs in the air. It was beautiful to see him, 
this one solitary creature, whose mate had never been created, 
hut who needed no companion, and, living a great man) 
hundred year-, was as happy as the centuries were long. 
The more he did such things as mortal horses are accustomed 
to do, the less earthly and the more wonderful he seemed. 
Bellerophon and the child almost held their breath, partly 
from a delightful awe, hut still more because they dreaded 
lest the tlightest stir or murmur should send him up, with 
the speed of an arrow-flight, into the farthest blue of the sky. 

Finally, when lie had had enough of lolling over and over, 
Pegasus turned himself about, and indolently, like any other 
horse, put out his fore-legs in order to rise from the ground, 
and Bellerophon, who had guessed that he would do so, 
darted suddenly from the thicket and leaped astrido of his 
back. 

Yes, there lie sat on the back of the winged horse! 

I cannot tell you the half of what Pegasus did. He skimmed 
straight forward, ...m o. and backward. lie reared 

O' X! 

himself e cct, with his fore legs on a'tvreath of mist, and his 
hind-legs on nP, 1 ‘.,g at all. He flung out his heels behind, 
and put down his head between his legs, with his wings point¬ 
ing right upward. At about two miles’ height above the 
earth he turned a somerset, so that Bellerophon’s heels were 
where his head should have been, and he seemed to look down 
into the sky instead of up. He twisted bis head about, and, 
looking Bellerophon in the face, with fire flashing from his 
eyes, made a terrible attempt to bite him. He fluttered his 
1 pinions so wildly that one of the silver feathers was shaken 
out, and, floating earthward, was picked up by the child, who 
kept it as long as he lived, in memory of Pegasus and Beller¬ 
ophon. 

But the latter (who, as you may judge, was as good a horse- 
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man as ever galloped) had been watching his opportunity, and 
at bust clapped the golden bit of the enchanted bridle between 
the winged steed’s jaws. No soonfcr was this done than Pe¬ 
gasus became as manageable as if he had taken food all his 
life out of Bellerophon’s hand, lie looked round to Beller- 
ophon with the tears in his beautiful eyes, instead of tho lire 
that so recently flashed from them. But when Bellerophon 
patted his head, and spoke a few authoritative yet kind and 
soothing words, another look came into the eyes of Pegasus, 
for he was glad at heart, after so many lonely centuries, to 
have found a companion and a master. 

Thus it always is with winged horses, ar y?. with all such 
wild and solitary creatures. If you can catch and* overcome 
them, it is the surest way to win their love. 

While Pegasus had been doing his utmost to shake Beller¬ 
ophon ofl his back, he had flown a very long distance; and 
they had come within sight of a .lofty mountain by the time 
the bit was in his mouth. Bellerophon had seen this mountain 
before, and knew it to be Helicon, on the summit of which was 
tbe winged horse’s abode. Thither (after looking gently into 
his rider’s face, as if to ask leave) Pegasus now flew, and, 
alighting, waited patiently until Bellerophon should please to 

dismount. The young man __.^Ming'iy leaped from his 

steed’s back, but still belli him fast by the bridle. 1 Meeting 
his eyes, however, h? was so affected by ci* gentleness of his 
aspect, and by his beauty, and by the thought of the free life 
which Pegasus had heretofore lived, that he could not hear to 
keep him a prisoner if he really desired his liberty. 

Obeying this generous impulse, he slipped the enchanted 
bridle off the head of Pegasus, and took the bit from his 
mouth. 

“Leave me, Pegasus,” said he. “Either leave me or love 


me. 


)) 


Iu an instant the winged horso shot almost out of sight, 
soaring straight' upward from the summit of Mount Helicon. 
Being*long after sunset, it was now twilight on, the mountain- 
top, and dusky evening over all the country round about. 
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But Pegasus flew so high that he overtook the departed day, 
and was bathed in the upper radiance of the sun. Ascending 
higher and higher, he looked like a bright speck, and at last 
cou]d no longer be seen in the hollow waste of the sky. And 
Bellerophon was afraid that he should never behold him more. 
But while he was lamenting his own folly 7- , the bright speck 
reappeared, and drew nearer and nearer, until it descended 
lower than the sunshine, and behold, Pegasus had come back! 
After this trial there was no more fear of the winged horse 
making his escape. He and Bellerophon were friends, and 
put loving faith in one another. 

That night they lay down and slept together, with Beller- 
ophon’s atjn about the neck of Pegasus, not as a caution, but 
for kindness. And they awoke at peep of day, and bade one 
another good-morning, each in his own language. 

Pegasus imniediately<started from the ground, and pranced 
about a quarter of a mile^aloft, and made a grand sweep 
around the mountain-top, by way of showing that he was 
wide awake, and ready for any kind of an excursion. During 
tho whole of this little flight he uttered a loud, brisk, and 
melodious neigh, and finally came down at Bellerophon’s side, 
as lightly as ever you saw a sparrow hop upon a twig. 

“Well done, I-fcg - .well done, my sky-skimmer!” 

cried Bell ;rophon, fondly stroking 1 the horse’s neck. “And 
now, my fleet ’ cautiful friend, we must break our fast. 
To-day we are to fighu the terrible Chimacra." 

As soon as they had eaten their morning meal, and drank 
some sparkling water from a spring called Hippocrcne, Pegasus 
held out his head, of his own accord, so that his master might 
put on the bridle. Then, with a great many playful leaps and 
airy capcrings, he showed his impatience to be gone; while 
Bellerophon was girding on his sword, and h inging his shield 
about his neck, and preparing himself for battle. When every¬ 
thing was ready, the rider mounted, and (as was his custom 
when going a long distance) ascended five rules perpendicu¬ 
larly, so as the better to see whither he was directing his 
course. He then turned the head of Pegasus towards the 
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east, and set out for Lycia. In their flight they overtook 
an eagle, and came so nigh him, before he could get out of 
their way, that Bcllerophon might easily have caught him by 
the leg. Hastening onward at this rate, it vjjas still early in 
the forenoon when they beheld the lofty mountains of Lycia, 
with their deep and shaggy valleys. If Bcllerophon had 
been told truly, it was in one of those dismal valleys that 
the hideous Chimtera had taken up its abode. 

Being now so near their journey’s end, the winged horse 
gradually descended with his rider, and they took advantage 
of some clouds that were floating over (he mountain-tops in 
order to conceal themselves. Hovering on th.e upper surface 
of a cloud, and peeping over its edge, Bellcrojtnon ha^l a pretty 
distinct view of the mountainous part of Lycia, and could look 
into all its shadowy vales at once. At first there appeared to 
be nothing remarkable. It was a wild,,savage, and rocky tract 
of high and precipitous hills. In the more level part of the 
country there were the ruins of houses that had been burnt, 
and here and there the carcasses of dead cattle strewn about 
the pastures where they had been feeding. 

“The Chimrera must have done this mischief,” thought 
Bcllerophon. “But where can the monster be?” 

As I have already said, therej"'ju- -'markable to be 
detected at first sight in any of the valleys and dells that lay 
among the precipitous heights of the mci 4 "V^is. Nothing at 
all; unless, indeed, it were three spires ui black smoke, which 
issued from what seemed to he the mouth of a cavern, and 
clambered sullenly into the atmosphere. But before reaching 
the mountain-top, these three black smoke-wreaths mingled 
themselves into one. The cavern was almost directly beneath 
the winged horse and his rider, at the distance of about a 
thousand feet. The smoke, as it crept heavily upward, had 
an ugly, sulphurous, stifling scent, which caused Pegasus to 
snort and Bellerophon to sneeze. So disagreeable was it to 
the marvellous .Teed (who was accustomed to breathe only the 
purest ail ) that he waved his wings, and shot half a mile out 
of the range of this offensive vapour. 
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But, on looking behind him, Bellerophon saw something 
that induced him first to draw the bridle, and then to turn 
Pegasus about. He mad a a sign, which the winged horse 
understood, and sunk slowly through the air, until his hoofs 
were scarcely more than a man’s height above the rocky 
bottom of the valley. In (root, as far off as you could throw 
a stone, was the cavern’s mouth, with the three smoke-wreaths 
oozing out of it. And what else did Bellerophon behold 
there ? 

There seemed to be a heap of strange and terrible creatures 
curled up within the‘cavern. Yheir bodies lay so close to¬ 
gether that Bellerophon could not distinguish them apart; 
but, judging by Vheir heads, one oi theco creatures was a huge 
snake, the second a fierce lidn, and the third an ugly goat. 
The lion and the goat were asleep; the snake was broad 
awake, and kept staring around him with a great pair of 
fiery eyes. But—and this was the most wonderful part of 
the matter—the three spires' of smoke evidently issued from 
the nostrils of these three heads! 80 strange was the spec¬ 
tacle that, though Bellerophon had been all along expecting it 
the truth did not immediately occur to him that here was 
tho terrible three-headed Chhmera. He had found out the 
Chimera’s cavern ! ( T , y l : r snake, the lion, and the goat, us he 
supposed them to be, were not vl. ee separate creatures, but 
one monster! 

I 

All at once Bellerophon started as from a dream, and knew 
it to be the Chimana. Pegasus seemed to know it at the 
same instant, and sent forth a neigh that sounded like the 
call of a trumpet to battle. At this sound the three heads 
reared themselves erect, and belched out great flashes of flame. 
Before Bellerophon had time to consider what to do next, the 
monster flung itself out of the cave.’n and sprang straight 
towards him, with its immense claws extended and its snaky 
tail twisting itself venomously behind. If Pegasus had not 
been as nimble as a bird, both lie and his rider would have 
been overthrown by the Chimajra’s headlong rush, and # thus 
the battle hav£ been ended before it was well begun. But 
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th« winged horse was not to be caught so. In tho twinkling 
of an eye he was up aloft, half-way to the clouds, snorting with 
anger. He shuddered, too, not with affright, but with utter 
disgust at the loathsomeness of this poisonous thing with three 
heads. 

The Chimeera, on the other hand, raised itself up so as to 
stand absolutely on the tip-end of its tail, with its talons 
pawing fiercely in the air, and its three beads spluttering, 
fire at Pegasus and his rider. My stars, how it roared, and 
hissed, and bellowed! Bellerophon, meanwhile, was fitting his 
shield on his arm, and drawing h,\s sword. 

“Now, my beloved Pegasus,” he whispered in tho winged 
horse’s car, “thou must help me to slay this .insufferable 
monster, or else thou shalt Hy back to thy solitary mountain- 
peak without thy friend Bellerophon. For either the Chimsera 
dies or its three mouths shalPgnaw .this head of mine which 
has slumbered upon thy neck!” 1 

Pegasuy whinnied, and, turning back his head, rubbed his 
nose tenderly against his rider’s cheek. It was his way of 
felling him that, though he had wings, and was an immortal 
horse, yet he would perish, if it were possible for immortality 
to perish, rather than leave Bellerophon behind. 

“I thank you, Pegasus,” answ-^d-« I>,,i, ;rophon. “Now, 
then, let us make a dash-at the monster!” 

Uttering these words, he shook tk^.l^idle, and Pegasus 
darted down aslant, as swift as the flight of an arrow, right 
towards the Chimoera’s threefold head, which all this time was 
poking itself as high as it could into the air. As he came 
within arm’s-length, Bellerophon made a cut at the monster, 
but was carried onward by his steed before he could see 
whether the blow : had been successful. Pegasus continued 
his course, but soon wheeled round at about tho same distance 
from the Chimeera as before. Bellerophon then perceive'd that 
he had cut tho goat’s head of the monster almost off, so that it 
dangled dowrward by the skin, and seomed quite dead. 

Bpt, to make amends, the snake’s head and the lion’s head 
had taken all the fierceness of the dead one into themselves, 
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and spit flame, and hissed, and roared with a vast deal more 
fury than before. 

“Never mind, my brave Pegasus!” cried Bellerophon. 
“"With another’.stroke like that we will stop either its hiss¬ 
ing or its roaring.” 

And again be shook the bridle. Dashing aslantwise as 
before, the winged horse made another arrow-flight towards 
. the Chimsera, and Bellerophon aimed another downright 
stroke at one of tho two remaining heads as he shot by. 
But this time neithei; ho nor Pegasus escaped so well as at 
first,. With cne of its claws tho Chimaerahad given the young 
man a deep scratch in his shoulder, and had slightly damaged 
the left wi^g of the flying steed with the other. On his part, 
Bellerophon had mortally wounded tho lion’s head of the 
monster, insomuch that it now hung downward with its fire 
almost extinguished, and sending out gasps of thick black 
smoke. The snake’s head, however (which was the only one 
now left), was twice as fierce and venomous as eVer before. 
It belched forth shoots of fire five hundred yaids long, and 
emitted hisses so loud, so harsh, and so ear-piercing that King 
Iobates heard them fifty miles oil’, and trembled till tho throne 
shook under him. 


“ Well-a-day!’ ; dl.uught the poor king, “the Chinuera is 
certainly coming to devour me!” 

Meanwhile Pega dad again paused in the air and neighed 
angrily, while sparkles of a pure crystal flame darted out of 
his eyes. How unlike the lurid fire of the Chimaera! The 
aerial steed’s spirit was all aroused, and so was that of Bel¬ 
lerophon. 

“Dost thou bleed, my immortal horse?” cried the young 
man, caring less for his own hurt than for tho anguish of this 
glorious creature that ought never to have tasted pain. “The 
execrable Chimiera shall pay for this mischief with his last 
head!” 

Then he took the bridle, shouted loudly, and guided Pegasus, 
not aslantwise as before, but straight at the monster’s hidSous 
front. So rapid was the onset that it seemed but a dazzle* 
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and a flash before Bellerophon was at close gripes with his 
enemy. 

The Ch inner a by this time, after losing its second head, had 
got into a red-hot passion of pain and rampant rage. It so 
flounced about, half on earth and partly in the air, that it was 
impossible to say which element it jested upon. 

When the airy rush of tho winged horse had brought him 
within the distance of a hundred yards, the Chima ra gave a 
spring, and flung its huge, awkward, venomous, and utterly 
detestable carcass right upon poor Pegasus, clung round him 
with might and main, and tied up its snaky tail into a knot! 
Up flew the aerial steed, higher, higher, higher, above the 
mountain-peaks, above the clouds, and almost out of sight of 
tho solid earth. But still the earth-born monster kept its 
hold, and was borne upward along with the creature of light 
and air. Bellerophon meanwhile, turning about, found him¬ 
self face to face with the ugly grifnness of the Chinuera’s 
visage, and could only avoid being scorched to death or bitten 
right in twain by holding up his shield. Over the upper edge 
If the shield he looked sternly into the savage eyes of the 
monster. 


But the Chimuera was so mad and wild Avith pain that it 
did not guard itself so well as might else . .■■j,\’e been the case. 
Perhaps, after all, the best way to fight a Chinnera is by 
getting as close to it as you can.efforts to stick its 
horrible iron claws into its enemy, tho creature left its oavu 
breast quite exposed; and, perceiving this, Bellerophon thrust 
his sword up to the hilt into its cruel heart. Immediately the 
snaky tail untied its knot. The monster let go its hold of 
Pegasus, and fell from that vast height downward; while the 
fire within its bosom, instead of being put out, burned fiercer 
than ever, and quickly began to consume the dead carcass. 
Thus it fell out of the sky, all aflame, and (it being nightfall, 
before it reached the earth) was mistaken for a shooting star 
or a comet. * But at early sunrise some cottagers were going 


to iheir day’s labour, and saw, to their astonishment, that 
several acres of ground were strewn with black ashes. In the 
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middle of a field there was a heap of whitened bones, a great 
deal higher than a hay-stack. Nothing else was ever seen 
of the dreadful Chirmera!* 

And when BcUerophon had won the victory, he bent for¬ 
ward and kissed Pegasus, while the tears stood in his eyes. 

"Back now, my beloved steed!” said he, “back to the 
Fountain of Pirene!” 

. Pegasus skimmed through the air quicker than ever he did 
before, and reached the fountain in a very short time. And 
there he found the old man leaning on his stall, and the 
country fellow watering his cow, and the pretty maiden filling 
her pitcher. 

“ I remember now,” quoth the old man, “ I saw this winged 
horse once before, when I was quite a lad. But he was ten 
times handsomer in those days.” 

“1 own a cart-horse w&rth three of him!” said the country 
fellow. "If this pony were n*ine, the first thing I should do 
would be to clip his wings!” 

But the poor maiden said nothing, for she had always the 
luck to be afraid at the wrong time. So she ran away, and let 
her pitcher tumble down, and broke it. 

“Where is the gentle child,” asked BcUerophon, “who used 
to keep me company, and never lost his faith, and never was 
weary of gazing into the fountain?” 

“Here am I, dear Pdl„iopium!” said the child softly. 

For the little boy had spent day after day on the margin of 
Pirene, waiting for his friend to come back, but when he per¬ 
ceived BcUerophon descending through the clouds, mounted 
on the winged horse, he had shrunk back into the shrubbery, 
lie was a delicate and tender child, and dreaded lest the old 
man and the country fellow should see the tears gushing from 


his e} r es. 

“ Thou hast won the victory,” said he joyfully, running to 
the knee of Bellerophon, who still sat on the back of Pegasus. 
“I knew thou wouldst.” 

“Yes, dear child,” replied Bellerophon, alighting from fhe 
winged horse. ‘^But if thy faith had not helped me, I should 
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never have waited for Pegasus, and never have gone up above 
the clouds, and never have conquered the terrible Chimaera. 
Thou, my beloved little friend, hast done it all. And now let 
us give Pegasus his liberty.” * 

So he slipped off the enchanted bridle from the head of the 
marvellous steed. 

“Be free for evermore, my Pegasus!” cried he with a shade 
of sadness in his tone. “ Bo as free as thou . rt fleet!” 

But Pegasus rested his head on Bellcrophon’s shoulder, and 
would not bo persuaded to *ake flight., 

“Well, then,” said Bellerophen, caressing the airy horse, 
“thou shalt be with me as long as thou wilt; and wo will go 
together forthwith, and tell King lobules that the Chimaera is 
destroyed.” 



THE MINOTAUR 

,l T wftfj Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight.” 

—The Two Gentlemen of Verona , iv. 4. 172, 173. 

% 

I N tho old city of Troezene, at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
there lived, a very long tim^ ago, a little boy named 
Theseus. Ilis grandfather, K : ng Pittheus, was the sovereign 
of that country, and was reckoned a very wise man; so that 
Theseus, beiyg brought up in the* royal palace, and being 
naturally a bright lad, could hardly fail of profiting by the 
old king’s instructions. Ilis mother’s name was Aithra. As 
for his father, the boy had never seen him. But, from his 
earliest remembrance, ACtltaa mod to go with little Theseus 
into a wood, and sit down upon a moss-grown rock, which was 
deeply sunken into the earth. Here she often talked with 
her son about his father, and said that he was called yEgeus, 
and that he was a great king, and ruled over Attica, and 
dwelt at Athens, which was as famous a city as any in the 
world. Theseus was lery fond of hearing about King jEgous, 
and often asked his good mother vEthra why he did not come 
and live with them at T-«t*,emj. 

“Ah, my dear son ”-answered ./Ethra with a sigh, “a 
monarch has his people to take care of! The men and women 
over whom he rules are in the place of children to him; and 
he can seldom spare time to love his own children as other 
parents do. Your father will ^ Tver be able to leave his king¬ 
dom for the sake of seeing his little boy.” 

“ Well, but, dear Mother,” asked the boy, “ why cannot I go 
to this famous city of Athens and tell King ^Egeus that I am 
his son?” 

“ That may happen by and by,” said ^Ethra. “ !oe patient, 
and we shall see. You are not yet big and strong enough tf> 
set out on such an'errand.” 
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“ And how soon shall I be strong enough 1 ” Theseus per¬ 
sisted in enquiring. 

“ You are but a tiny boy as yet,” replied his mother. “Sec 
if you can lift this rock on which we are siting.” 

The b’tfcje fellow had a great opinion of his own strength; 
so, grasping the rough protuberances of the rock, he tugged 
and foiled amain, and got himself quite out of breath without 
being able to stir the heavy stone. It seemed to be rooted 
into the ground. No wonder he could not move it, for it 
would have taken all the ftree of a very strong man to lift it 
out of its earthy bed. 

His mother stood looking on with a sad kind of a smile 
on her lips and in her eves, to see the zealous i-nd yet puny 
efforts of her little boy. She eould not help being sorrowful 
at finding him alrenc 
the world. 

“You see how it is, my dear Theseus,” said she. “You 
must possess far more strength than now before I can trust 
you to go to Athens and tell King zKgeus that you arc his 
son. ]>ut when you ran lift this rock, and show me what is 
hidden beneath it, I promise you my permission to depart.” 


ly so impatient to begin his adventures in 


Often and often after this did Theseus ask 


mother 


whether it was yet time for him to go to Athens; and still 
his mother pointed to the rock, and told him that for years to 
come he could not be strong enough*to move it. And again 
and again the rosy-cheeked and curly-headed boy would tug 
and strain at the huge mass of stone, striving, child as he was, 
to do what a giant could hardly have done without taking 
both of his great hands to the task. Meanwhile the rock 
seemed to be sinking farther and farther into the ground. 

But, difficult as the matter looked, Theseus was now grow¬ 
ing up to be such a vigorous youth that, in his own opinion, 
the time would quickly come when he might hope to get* the 
upper hand of this ponderous lump of stone. 
v “Mother, I do believe it has started!” cried he, after one 
of his attempts. “The earth around it i,s certainly a little 
cracked! ” 
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“No, no, child!” his mother hastily answered. “It is 
not possible you can have moved it, such a boy as you still 
are! ” 

IJor would s^e be convinced, although Theseus showed her 
the place whcro he fancied that the stem of a flower had been , 
partly uprooted by the movement of the rock. But ^Ethra 
sighed and looked disquieted; for no doubt she began to bo 
, conscious that 2ier son was no longer a child, and that in a 
little while hence she must send him forth among the perils 

stud troubles of the world. „ 

> 

It was not more than a year afterwards when they were 
again sitting on. the moss-covered stone. yEthra had once 
more told him the oft-repeated story of his father, and how 
gladly he would receive Theseus at his stately palace, and 
how he would present him to his courtiers and the people, and 
tell them that here was the heir of his dominions. The eyes 
of Theseus glowed with enthusiasm, and he would hardly sit 
still to hear his mother speak. 

“ Dear Mother /Kthra,” ho exclaimed, “I never felt half so 
strong as now! I am no longer a child, nor a boy, nor a mere 
youth! 1 feel myself a man! It is now time to make one 
earnest tritil to remove the stone.” 


“All, my dearest Theseus,” replied bis mother, “not yet! 
not yet!” 

“ Yes, Mother,” saidrToTesolutely, “the time has come.” 

Then Theseus bent iPimself in good earnest to the task, and 
strained every sinew with manly strength and resolution. He 
put his whole brave heart into the effort, lie wrestled with 
the big and sluggish stone as if it^had been a living enemy. 
Ho heaved, ho lifted; he resolved now to succeed or else to 


perish there,' and let the rock be his monument for ever! 
yEthra stood gazing at him, and clasped her hands, partly 
vrith a mother’s pride and partly with a mother’s sorrow. 
The great rock stirred! Yes, it was raised slowly from the 
bedded moss and earth, uprooting the shrubs'arid flowers 
along with it, and was turned upon its side. Theseus Rad 
conquered! 
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While taking breath he looked joyfully at his mother, and 
she smiled upon him through her tears. 

“Yes, Theseus,” she said, “the time has come, and you 
must stay no longer at my side. See what King ./Egeus, 
your royal father, left for you beneath the stone, when he 
lifted it in liis mighty arms and laid it on tho spot whence 
you have now removed it.” 

Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had tyecn placed over 
another slab of stone containing a cavity within it, so that 
it somewhat resembled a roughly-made chest or coffer, of 
which the upper mass had served as the lid. Within the 
cavity lay a sword with a golden hilt, and a pair of sandals. 

“That was your father’s sword,” said ^Ethra, ^“and those 
were his sandals. When he went to be king of Athens, he 
bade me treat you as a child until you should prove yourself 
a man by lifting this heavy stone. - That task being accom¬ 
plished, you are to put on hisvsandals in order to follow in 
your father’s footsteps, and to gird on bis sword, so that you 
may fight giants and dragons as King ^Egeus did in his 
youth.” 

“I will set out for Athens this very day!” cried Theseus. 

But his mother persuaded him to stay a day or two longer, 
while she got ready some necessary articles for his journey. 
When his grandfather, the wise King Pittheus, heard that 
Theseus intended to present him'oou rrt his father’s palace, he 
earnestly advised him to get on board of a vessel, and go by sea; 
because he might thus arrive within fifteen miles of Athens, 
without either fatigue or danger. 

“The roads are very bad by land,” quoth the venerable 
king; “and they are terribly infested with robbers and 
monsters. A mere lad like Theseus is not fit to be trusted 


on such a perilous journey all by himself.” 

I cannot stop to tell you hardly any of the adventures that 
befell Theseus on the road to Athens. It is enough to say 
that he qtrud cleared that part of the country of the robbers, 
abbut whom King Pittheus had been so much alarmed. One 
of these bad people was named Procrustes, a/id he was indeed 
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a terrible fellow, and had* an ugly way of making fun of the 
poor travellers who happened to fall into his clutches. In his 
cavern he had a bed, on "which, with great pretence of hospi¬ 
tality, he invited his guests to lie down; but if they happened 
to be shorter than the bed, this wicked villain stretched them 
out by main force, or if they were too tall, he lopffftd off their 
heads or feet, and laughed at what he had done as an excellent 
joke. Thus, however weary a man might be, he never liked 
to lie in the bed of Procrustes. Another of these robbers, 
named Scinis, must likewise have been a very great scoundrel. 
He was in the habit of dinging his victims off a high cliff into 
the sea; and, in order to give him exactly his deserts, Theseus 
tossed him off the very same place. Hat if you will believe 
me, the sea frould not pollute itself by receiving such a bad 
oerson into its bosom, neither would the earth, having once 
got rid of him, consent to take him back; so that, between 
the cliff and the sea, Sci..is stuck fast in the air, which was 
forced to bear the burden of his naughtiness. 

After these memorable deeds, Theseus heard of an enormous 
sow, which ran wild, and was the terror of all the farmers 
round about; and as he did not consider himself above doing 
any good thing that came in his way, he killed this monstrous 
creature, and gave the carcass to the poor people for bacon. 
The great sow had been an awful beast while ramping about 
the woods and fields, but,: . a pleasant object enough when 
cut up into joints, and smoking on I know not how many 
dinner-tables. 

Thus, by the time he reached his journey’s end, Theseus 
had done many valiant feats with his father’s golden hiked 
sword, and had gained the renown ot being one of the bravest 
young men of the day. His fame travelled faster than he 
did, and reached Athens bofore him. 

Ke little suspected, innocent youth that he was, that here 
in this very Athens, where his father reigned, a greater 
danger awaited him than any which he had encc jeered on 
the road. Yet this was the truth. You must understand 
that the father oi Theseus, though not very old in years, wan 

< *327) H 
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almost worn out with the cares of government, and had thus 
grown aged before his time. Ill’s nephews, not expecting him 
to live a very great while, intended* to get all the power of the 
kingdom into their own hands. But when thev heard that 
Theseus had arrived in Athens, and learned what a gallant 
young man he was, they saw that t he would not I e at all the 
Lind of person to let them steal away his father’s ciown and 
sceptre, which ought to he his own by right of inheritance. 
Thus these bad-hearted nephews of King xiCgeus, who were 
the own cousins of Theseus, at once became his enemies. A 
still more dangerous enemy was. Medea, the wicked enchant¬ 
ress; for she was now the kings wife, and wanted to give the 
kingdom to her son Medns, instead of letting it be given to 
the son of TEthra, whom she hated. 

It so happened that the king’s nephews met Theseus, and 
found out who he was, just as he reached the entrance of the 
royal palace. With all their K cvil designs against him, they 
pretended to be their cousin s best friends, and expressed great 
joy at making his acquaintance. They proposed to him that 
he should come into the kings presence as a stranger, in order 
to try whether ./Egons would discover in the young man’s 
features any likeness either to himself or his mojher /Ktlirn, 
and thus recognize him for a son. Theseus consented ; for he 

r* 7 

fancied that liis father would know him in a moment hy the 
love that was in his heart. 15ut~7,kilo he waited at the door, 
the nephews ran and told King iTCgcgs that a young man had 
arrived in Athens who, to their certain knowledge, intended 
to put him to death, and get possession of his royal crown. 

“ And he is now waiting for admission to your Majesty’s 
presence,” added they. 

“Aha!” cried the old king on hearing this. “Why, he must 
he a very wicked young fellow indeed. Fray, what would you 
advise me to do with him?” 


“ Leave that to me, please your Majesty,” Medea replied. 
“Only'Udmit this evil-minded young man to your presence, 
tteat him civilly, and invite him to drink a goblet of wine.' 
your Majesty is well aware that I sometimes amuse myself 
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with distilling very powerful medicines. Here is one of them 
in this small phial. As to what it is made of, that is one of 

my secrets of state. Do but let me put a single drop into the 

goblet, and let the young man taste it, and 1. will answer for 
it he shall quite lay aside the bad designs with which he 
comes hither.” 

As she said this, Medea smiled; but for all her smiling face, 
she meant nothing less than to poison the poor innocent 

Theseus before his father’s eyes. And King /Egeus, like 

most other kings, thought any punishment mild enough for 
a person who was accused of plotting against his life. He 
therefore made, little or no objection to Medea’s scheme, and, 
as soon as the poisonous wine was ready, gavo orders that the 
young stranger should be admitted into his presence. The 
goblet was set on a table beside the king’s throne, and a fly, 
meaning just to sip a little from the brim, immediately 
tumbled into it dead. Observing this, Medea looked round 
at the nephews, and smiled again. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, Theseus attempted to 
make a little speech, which he had been thinking about as ho 
came up the stairs. Out he was almost choked by a great 
manv tender feelings that gushed out of his heart and swelled 
into his throat,• h 1« stiii^lin^ to find utterance together. And 
therefore, unless he could have laid his full, over-brimming 
heart into the king’s hand,'poor Theseus knew not what to do 
or say. The cunning Medea observed what was passing in 
the young man’s mind. 

“ Does your Majesty see his confusion?” she whispered in 
the king’s ear. “ He is so con-cions of guilt that he trembles 
and cannot speak. The wretch lives too long! Quick! ofler 
him the wine!’’ 


Now King Higeus had been gazing earnestly at the young 
stranger as he drew near the throne. There was something, 
he knew not what, either in his whito brow, or in the tine 
expression of his mouth, or in his beautiful and* vender eyes, 
that made him indistinctly feel as if he had seen this }%uth 
befor e; as if, ftideed, he had trotted him on his knee when a 
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baby, and had behold him growing to* be a stalwart man, while 
he himself grew old. 

“Young man,” said he, “you are welcome. I am proud to 
show hospitality to so heroic a youth. Do me the favour to 
drink the contents of this goblet. It is brimming over, as you 
'see, with delicious wine, such as I bestow only on those who 
are worthy of it. None is more worthy to quail it than your¬ 
self.” 

So saying, King yEgeus took the golden goblet from the 
table, and was about to offer it to Theseus. But, partly 
through his infirmities, and partly because it seemed so sad a 
thing to take away this young man’s life, however wicked he 
might be, and partly, :.o doubt, because his heart was wiser 
than his head, arid quaked within him at the thought of what 
he was going to do—for all these reasons the king’s hand 
trembled so much that a great*deal of, the wine slopped over. 
In order to strengthen his purpq.se, and fearing lest the whole 
of the precious poison should be wasted, one of his nephews 
now whispered to him: 

’ “Has your Majesty any doubt of this stranger’s guilt? 
There is the very sword with which he meant to slay you. 
How sharp, and bright, and terribie it is! Quick!—let him 
taste the wine; or perhaps he may do the deed even yet.” 

At these words ^Egcus drove every thought and feeling out 
of his breast, except the one idea iff how justly the young man 
deserved to be put to death. He sat e*’ect on his throne, and 
held out the goblet of wine with a steady hand, and bent on 
Theseus a frown of kingly severity; for, after all, he had too 
noble a spirit to murder even a treacherous enemy with a 
deceitful smile upon his face. 

“Drink!” said he in the stern tone with which he was 
wont to condemn a criminal to be beheaded. “You have well 
deserved of me such wine as this!” e 

Theseus held out his hand to take the wine. But before he 
touched Tt, King vEgeus trembled again. His eyes had fallen 
on the gold-hilted sword that hung at the young man’s side. 
He drew back the goblet. 
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“That sword!” he exclaimed; “how came you by it?” 

“ It was my father’s sword,” replied Theseus with a 
tremulous voice. “ These were his sandals. My dear mother 
(her name is *Ethra) told me his story while I was yet a little 
child. But it is only a month since I grew strong enough t' 
lift the heavy stone, and take the sword and sandals from 
beneath it, and come to Athens to seek my father.” 

“My son! my son!” cried King /Egeus, flinging away the 
fatal goblet, and tottering down from the throne to fall into 
the arms of Theseus.- “ Yes, these are ^Etlira’s eyes. It is 
my son.” 

I have quite forgotten what became of the king’s nephews. 
But when-the wicked Medea* saw this new turn of affairs, she 
hurried out of the room, and, going to her private chamber, 
lost no time in setting her enchantments at work. In a few 
moments she heard a great noise of hissing snakes outside of 
the chamber window; and behold! there was her fiery chariot, 
and four huge winged serpents, wriggling and twisting in the 
air, flourishing their tails higher than the top of the palace, 
and all ready to set off on an aerial journey. Medea stayed 
only long enough to take her son with her, and to steal the 
crown jewels, together with the king’s best robes, and what¬ 
ever other valuable things she could lay hands on; and, get¬ 
ting into the chariot, she whipped up the snakes, and ascended 
high over the city. 

The king, hearing the hiss of the serpents, scrambled as fast 
as he could to the window, and bawled out to the abominable 
enchantress never to come back. The whole people of Athens, 
too, who had run out of doors to ...ee this wonderful spectacle, 
set up a sljout of joy at tho prospect of getting rid of her. 
Medea, almost bursting with rage, uttered precisely such a 
hiss as one of her own snakes, only ten times more venomous 
and spiteful; and, glaring fiercely out of'the blaze of the 
chariot, she shook her hands over the multitude h'!ow, as if 
she were scattering a million of curses among them, so 
doing, however, she unintentionally let fall about five hundred 
diamonds of the first water, together with a thousand great 
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pearls, and two thousand emeralds, rubies, sapphires, opals, 
and topazes, to which she had helped '.erself out of the king’s 
strong-box. All these came pelting down, like a shower of 
many-coloured hailstones, upon the heads of grov n people and 
children, who forthwith gathered them up and carried them 
back to the palace. But King yK.geus told them that they 
were welcome to the whole, and to twice as many more, if he 
had them, for the sake of his delight at finding his son, and 
losing the wicked Medea. And, indeed, if you had seen how 
hateful was her last look, as the flaming chariot flew upward, 
you would not have wondered that both king and people 
should think her departure a good riddance 

And now Prince Theseus was ‘taken into great favour by 
his royal father. The old king was never weary of having 
him sit beside him on his thxme (which was quite wide 
enough for two), and of hearing him tell about his dear 
mother, and his childhood, and Ins many boyish efforts to lift 
the ponderous stone. Theseus, however, was much too brave 
aud active a young man to be willing to spend all his time in 
relating things which had already happened. His ambition 
was to perform other and more heroic deeds, which should be 
better worth telling in prose and verse. 

One morning, when Prince Theseus awoke, ho fancied that 
he must have had a very sorrowful dream, and that it was 
still running in his mind, even now that his eyes were open. 
For it appeared as if tho air was full of a melancholy wail. 
He put on his clothes as quickly as he ould (not forgetting 
his sandals and gokl-hilted sword), and, hastening to the king, 
enquired what it all meant. 

“Alas! my son/’ qcioth King yEgcus, heaving a,long sigh, 
“here is a very lamentable matter in hand! This is the 
wofullest anniversary in the whole year. It is the day 
when we annually draw lots to see which of the youths and 
maidens Athens shall go to be devoured by the horrible 
Minotaur.” 

“The Minotaur!” exclaimed Prince Theseus- and, like a 
brave young prince as he was, he put his hand to the hilt of 
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his sword. “ What kind of a monster may that be? Is it not 
possible, at the risk of on§’s life, to slay him?” 

But King TEgeus shook his venerable head, and, to convince 
Theseus that if. was quite a hopeless case, he gave him an 
explanation of the whole affair. It seems that in the island of 
Crete there lived a certain dreadful monster called a Mino¬ 


taur, which was shaped partly like a man and partly like 
a bull, and war. altogether such a hideous sort of a creature 
that it is really disagreeable to think of him. Tf he were 
suffered to exist at ad, it should have been on some desert 
island, or in the duskiness of some deep cavern, where no¬ 
body would ever be tormented by his abominable aspect. But 
King Miaou, who reigned over Crete, laid out a vast deal of 
money in building a habitation for the Minotaur, and took 
great care of his health and comfort, merely for mischief s 
sake. A few years before this time there had been a war 
between the city of Athens and the island of Crete, in which 
the Athenians were beaten, and compelled to beg for peace. 
No peace could they obtain, however, except on condition that 
they should send seven young men and seven maidens every 
year to he devoured by the pet monster of the cruel King 
Minos. Tor three years past this grievous calamity had been 
borne. And th<! sobs, and groans, and shrieks with which the 
city was now filled were caused by the people’s woe, because 
the fatal day had come again when the fourteen victims wore 
to be chosen by lot; and the old people feared lest their sons 
or daughters might lie taken, and the youths and damsels 
dreaded lest they themselves might be destined to glut the 
ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute. 


But when Theseus heard the story, ho straightened himself 
up, so that he seemed taller than ever before; and as for his 
face, it was indignant, despiteful, bold, tender, and compas¬ 
sionate, all in one look. 

“ Let the people of Athens this year draw lots for only six 
young men instead of seven,” said he. “ I will myself be the 
seventh, and let the Minotaur devour me if he can.” * 

“ 0 my de;!r son,” cried King vEgeus, “ why should you 
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expose yourself to this horrible fate? You are a royal prince, 
and have a right to hold yov .'self above the destinies of 
common men.’ 1 

“ It is because I am a prince, your son, and the rightful 
heir of your kingdom that I freely tako upon me the calamity 
of your subjects,” answered Theseus. “ And you, my Father, 
being king over this peoplo, and answerable to Heaven for 
their welfare, are bound to sacrifice what is dearest to you, 
rather than that the son or daughter of the poorest citizen 
should come to any harm.” 

The old king shed tears, and besought Theseus not to leave 
him desolate in his old age, more especially as he had but just 
begun to know the happiness of,possessing a goockand valiant 
son. Theseus, however, felt *jhsit he was in the right, and 
therefore would not give up .his resolution. But he assured 
his father that ho did not intend to be eaten up unresistingly, 
like a sheep, and that if the Minotaur 'devoured him, it should 
not be without a battle for his dinner. And finally, since he 
could not help it, King ^Egeus consented to let him go. So 
a vessel was got ready and rigged with black sails, and 
Theseus, with six other young men and seven tender and 
beautiful damsels, came down to the harbour to embark. A 
sorrowful multitude accompanied them to the shore. There 
was the poor old king, too, leaning on his son’s arm, and 
looking as if his single heart held all the grief of Athens. 

Just as Prince Theseus was going on board, his father 
bethought himself of one last word to say. 

“ My beloved son,” said he, grasping the prince’s hand, 
“ you observe that the sails of this vessel are black, as indeed 
they ought to bo, since it goes upon a voyage of sorrow 
and despair. Now, being weighed down with infirmities, I 
know not whether I can survive till the vessel shall return. 
But as long as I do live, I shall creep daily to the top of 
yonder cliff to watch if there be a sail upon the sea. And, 
dearest 7\$ seus, if by some happy chance you should escape 
the jaws of the Minotaur, then tear down those dismal sails, 
and hoist others that shall be bright as the suns’uine. Behold- 
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ing them on the horizon, myself and all the people will know 
that you are coming back victorious, and will welcome you 
with such a festal uproar as Athens never heard before.” 

Theseus proposed that he would do so. Then, going on 
board, the mariners trimmed the vessel’s black sails to the 
wind, which blew faintly bff the shore, being pretty much 
made up of the sighs thay everybody kept pouring forth on 
this melancholy occasion. But, by and by, when they had 
got fairly out to sea, there came a stiff breeze from the 
north-west, and drove them along as merrily over the white- 
capped waves as if they had been going on the most delight- 
ful errand imaginable. And though it was a sad business 
enough, I gather question whetjier fourteen young people, 
without any old persons to k^jcp them in order, could con¬ 
tinue to spend the wholo time 'ff the voyage in being miser¬ 
able. There had been some few dances upon the undulating 
deck, I suspect, and some hearty bursts of laughter, and other 
such unseasonable merriment among the victims, before the 
high, blue mountains of Crete began to show themselves 
among the far-off clouds. That sight, to be sure, made them 
all grave again. 

Theseus stood among tho sailors, gazing eagerly towards 
the land, although as yet it seemed hardly more substantial 
than t^e clouds amidst which the mountains were looming up. 
Once or twice he fancied that he saw a glare of some bright 
object a long way off, flinging a gleam across tho waves. 

*' Did you see that flash of light?” he enquired of the master 
of the vessel. 

“No, Prince; but I have seen it before,” answered the 
master. '* It came from Talus, I suppose.” 

As the breeze came fresher just then, the master was busy 
with trimming his sails, and had no more time to answer 
qtiestions. But while the vessel flew faster and faster towards 
Crete, Theseus was astonished to behold a human t figure, 
gigantic in size, which appeared to be striding with a mea¬ 
sured movement along tho margin of the island. It stepped 
from cliff to cliff, and sometimes from one headland to an-< 
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other, while the sea foamed and thundered on the shore 
beneath, and dashed its jets of spr^y over the giant's feet. 
What was still more remarkable, whenever the sun shone on 
this huge figure, it flickered and glimmered; \ts vast counte¬ 
nance, too, had a metallic lustre, and threw great flashes of 
splendour through the air. The folds of its garments, more¬ 
over, instead of waving in the wind,Well heavily over its limbs, 
as if woven of some kind of metal. >• 

The nigher the vessel came, the more Theseus wondereu 
what this immense giant cou! I be, and whether it actually h<»d 
life or no. For though it walhfcd, and made oilier lifelike 
motions, there yet was a kind of jerk in its gait which, to¬ 
gether with its brazen asp ct, caused the yom^g prince to 
suspect that it was no true g.vn, but only a ■wonderful piece 
of machinery. The figure looked all the more terrible because 
it carried an enormous brass club on'i’ts shoulder. 

“What is this wonder?” 'I’Tieseus asked of the master of 
the vessel, who was now at leisure to answer him. 

“ It is Talus, the Man of Brass/' said the master. 

“ And is he a live giant 01 * a brazen image?” asked Theseus. 

“That, truly,” replied the master, “is the point which has 
always perplexed me. Some say, indeed, that this /Talus was 
hammered out for King Minos by Vulcan hinnSelf, the skilfullest 
of all workers in metal. But who ever saw a brazen image 
that had sense enough to walk round an island three times a 
day, as tin’s giant walks round the island of Crete, challenging 
every vessel that comes nigh the shore? And, on the other 
hand, what living thing, unless his sinews were made of brass, 
would not be weary of marching eighteen hundred miles in 
the twenty-four hm’rs, as Talus does, without ever sitting 
down to rest? fie is a puzzler, take him how \ou will!” 

Still the vessel went bounding onward; and now Theseus 
could hear Lhe brazen clangour of the giant's footsteps as lie 
trod heavily upon the sea-beaten rocks, some of which were 
secyi to crack and crumble into the foamy waves beneath his 
weight. As they approached the entrance of the port, the 
giant straddled clear across it, with a foot fifmly planted on 
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each headland, and, uplifting his club to such a height that its 
butt-end was hidden in u'-doud, he stood in that formidable 
posture, with the sun gleaming all over his metallic surface. 
There seemed nothing else to be expected but that the next 
moment he would fetch his great club down, slam-bang, and 
smash the vessel into a thousand pieces, without heeding how 
many innocent people he neighl destroy; for there is seldom 
any mercy in a giant, you know, and quite as little in a piece 
of brass clock-work. But just when Theseus and his com¬ 
panions thought the bio#/ was coming, the brazen lips unclosed 
themselves, and the figure spoKc. 

“ Whence come'you, strangers V* 

v ' O t 

And when •the ringing voice»cej^eil, there was just such a 
reverberation as you may have Picard within a great church 
bell for a moment or two after thJ stroke of its hammer. 

“ From Athens!” shouted the master in reply. 

“On what errand ?” thundered the Man of Brass. 

And ho whirled his club aloft more threateningly than ever, 
as if he were about to smite them with a thunder-foroke right 
amidships, because Athens, so little while ago, had been at 
war with Crete. i 

“ We bring the spven youths and the seven maidens,” an 
swered the master* “ to be devoured by the Minotaur.” 

u Bass!” cried the brazen gi;pit. 

That one loud word rolled all about the sky, while again 
there was a booming reverberation within the figure’s breast. 
The vessel glided between the headlands of the port, and the 
giant resumed his march. In a few moments this wondrous 
sentinel was far away, flashing in the distant sunshine, and 
revolving witty immense strides around the«Vand of Crete, as 
it was his never-ceasing task to do. 

No sooner had they entered the harbour than a party of 
the guards of King Minos came down to the water-side and 
took charge of the fourteen young men and damsels ..<Sur- 
.rounded by these armed warriors, Prince Theseus and tyis 
companions were led to the king’s palace and ushered into 
his presence. N^>w Minos was a stern and pitiless king. If 
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the figure that guarded Crete was made of brass, then the 
monarch who ruled over it might,be thought to have a still 
harder metal in his breast, and might have been called a man 
of iron. He bent his shaggy brows upon the poor Athenian 
victims. Any other mortal, beholding their fresh and tender 
beauty and their innocent looks, would have felt himself 
sitting on thorns until he had ma\ie every soul of them happy . 
by bidding them go free as the summer wind. But this im¬ 
mitigable Minos cared only to examine whether they were 
plump enough to satisfy the Minotaur's appetite. For my 
part, I wish he himself had been the only victim, and the 
monster would have found him a pretty tough one. 

One after another King (V Mioos called these pale, frightened 
youths and sobbing maideiV/ io his footstool, gave each of 
them a poke in the ribs with his sceptre (to try whether they 
were in good flesh or no), and dismissed them with a nod to 
his guards. But when his eyes rested on Theseus, the king 
looked at him more attentively, becauso his face was calm and 
brave. 

“ Young man,” asked he with his stem voice, “ are you not 
appalled at the certainty of being devoured by this terrible 
Minotaur ?” 

“ I have offered my life in a good cause,” answered Theseus, 

“ and therefore I give it freely and gladly. But thou, King 
Minos, art thou not thyself appalled, who year after year hast 
perpetrated this dreadful wrong, by giving seven innocent 
youths and as many maidens to be devoured by a monster? 
Dost thou not tremble, wicked king, to turn thine eyes inward 
on thine own heart? Sitting there on thy golden throne, and 
in thy robes of majesty, I tell thee to thy face^, King Minos, 
thou art a more hideous monster than the Minotaur himself!” 

“Aha! do you think me so?” cried the king, laughing in 
his cruel way. “ To-morrow at breakfast-time you shall have 
an ojjT2prtunity of judging which is the greater monster, the 
Minotaur or the king. Take them away, guards; and let this 
free-spoken youth be the Minotaur’s first morsel!” 

Near the king’s throne (though I had no tJ’me to tell you so 
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before) stood his daughter‘Ariadne. She was a beautiful and 
tender-hearted maiden, and looked at these poor doomed cap¬ 
tives with very different feelings from those of the iron-breasted 
King Minos. She really wept, indeed, at the idea of how much 
human happina. s would be needlessly thrown away by giving 
so many young people, in the first bloom and rose-blossom of 
their lives, to be eaten up bjf a creature, who, no doubt, would 
.have preferred a fat ox, or even a large pig, to the plumpest 
of them. And wneri she beheld the brave, spirited figure of 
Prince Theseus, bearing himself so calmly in his terrible peril, 
she grew a hundred times more pitiful than before. As the 

guards were taking him away, she flung herself at the king’s 

• • 

feet, and besought him to set all the captives free, and especially 
this one young man. 

“ Peace, foolish girl!” answered King Minos. “What hast 
thou to do with an affair Jike t'nis? It is a matter of state 
policy, and therefore quite beyop4 thy weak comprehension. 
Go water thy flowers, and think no more of these Athenian 
caitiffs, whom the Minotaur shall as certainly eat up for break¬ 
fast as I will eat a partridge for my supper.” 

So saying, the king looked cruel enough to devour Theseus 
and all the rest of the cap wives himself, had there been no 
Minotaur to save Ivm the trouble. As he would hear not 
another word in their favour, the prisoners were now led away, 
and clapped into a dungeon, v here the jailor advised them to 
go to sleep as soon as possible, because the Minotaur was in 
the habit of calling for breakfast early. The seven maidens 
and six of the young men soon sobbed themselves to slumber. 
But Theseus was not like them. He felt conscious that he was 
wiser, and braver, and stronger than his companions, and that 
therefore he Ivid the responsibility of all tuJr lives upon him, 
and must consider whether there was no way to save them, 
even in this last extremity. 80 he kept himself awake, and 
paced to and fro across the gloomy dungeon in which they 
were shut up. 

Just before midnight the door was softly unbarred, and the 
gentle Ariadne showed herself, with a torch in her hand. 
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“Are you awake, Prince Theseils?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” answered Theseus. “With so little time to live I 
do not choose to waste any of it in sleep.” 

“Then follow me,” said Ariadne, “and tread softly.” 

What had become of the jailer and the guards Tncseus 
never knew. But however that might be, Ariadne opened all 
the doors, and led him forth frf.m the darksome prison into 
the pleasant moonlight. 

“Theseus,” said the maiden, “you can how get on board 
your vessel and sail away for Athens.” 

“No,” answered the young man, kl I will never leave Crete 
unless I can first slay the Minotaur, and save my poor com¬ 
panions, and deliver Athens from this cruel tribute.” 

“I knew that this woul<\J\' your resolution,’* 1 said Ariadne. 
“Come then with me, bra\e Theseus. Here is 3^our own 
sword, which the guards deprived^you of. You will need it; 
and pray Heaven you may vse it w* 1 L” 

Then she led Theseus along by the hand until they came 
to a dark, shadowy grove, where the moonlight wasted itself 


on the tops of the trees, without shedding hardly so much as 
a glimmering beam upon their pathway. After going a good 
way through this obscurity, they reached a high marble wall, 
which was overgrown with creeping plants, that made it 
shaggy with their verdure. The wall seemed to have no 
door, nor any windows, but tv.se up, lofty and massive and 
mysterfous, and was neither to be clambered over, nor, so far 
as Theseus could perceive, to be passed through. Neverthe¬ 
less Ariadne did but press one of her soft little fingers against 
a particular block of marble, and though it looked as solid as 
any other part of the wall, it yielded to her touch, disclosing 
an entrance just •vide enough to admit them. They crept 
through, and the marble stone swung back into its place. 

“We are now,” said Ariadne, “in the famous labyrinth 
which Daedalus built before lie made himself a pair of wings, 
aiuMtew away from our island like a bird. That Daedalus was 
a very cunning workman; but of all his artful contrivances 
this labyrinth is the most wondrous. Were we to take but a 
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low stops from the doorway, wo might wander about all our 
lifetime, and never find it again. Yet in the very centre of 
this labyrinth is trie Mftnotaur; and, Theseus, you must go 
thither to seek him.” 

■‘lkit how shall 1 ever find him,” asked Theseus, “if the 
labyrinth so bewilders me as you say it will?” ,, 

Just as he spoke they loan'd a rough and very disagreeablo 
roar, which greatly rosenvoled the lowing of a fierce bull, but 
yet had some sort of sound like the human voice. 

“That is the Minotaur’s noise,” whispered Ariadne, closely 

grasping the hand of Theseus, and pressing one of her own 

hands to her heart, which was all in a tremble. “You must 

• • 

follow that sound through the wi ldings of the labyrinth, and 
by and by you will find hi Stay! take the end of this 
silken string; I will hold the colter end, and then, if you win 
the victory, it will lead ,you again to this spot. Farewell, 
brave Theseus!” 

So the young man took the end of the silken string in his 
left hand, and his gold-hiltcd sword, ready drawn from its 
se;t1)!).in], in the oilier, and trod boldly into the inscrutable 
labyrinth. How this labyrinth was built is more than I can 
tell you. But so cunningly contrived a mizmazo was never 
seen in the world before nor since. There can be nothing 
else so intricate, unless it were the brain of a man like 
Diedalus, who planned it, or the heart of any ordinary man, 
which last, to be sure, is ten times as great a mystery as the 
labyrinth of Crete. Theseus had not taken five steps before 
he lost sight of Ariadne; and in five more his head was grow¬ 
ing dizzy. But still he went on, now creeping through a low 
arch, now ascending a flight of steps, now in ono crooked 
passage, and now in another, with here & door opening before 
him, and there one banging behind, until it really seemed 
;^s if the walls spun round, and whirled him round along with 
them. 

As he passed onward, the clouds gathered over the moon, 
and the labyrinth grew so dusky that Theseus could no longer 
discern the bewilderment through which he was passing. He 
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would have felt quite lost, and utterly hopeless of ever again 
walking in a straight path, if every little while he had not 
been conscious of a gentle twitch at the silken cord. Then he 
knew that the tender-hearted Ariadne was still holding the 
other end, and that she was fearing for him, upd hoping for 
jhim, and giving him just as much of her sympathy as if she 
were close by his side. Oh, inde^jJ, I can assure you there 
was a vast deal of human sympathy running along that 
slender thread of silk! But still he followed the dreadful 


roar of the Minotaur, which now grew louder and louder, and 
finally so very loud that Theseus fully expected to come close 
upon him at every new zigzag and wriggle of the path. And 
at last, in an open space a* the very centre of the labyrinth, 
he did discern the hideous c:i ia*'|rc. 

Without one word on eitln.r side, there ensued the most 
awful fight between TheseuS and the Minotaur that ever 
happened beneath the sun or moon. „ I really know not how 
it might have turned out, it the monster, in his first headlong 
rush against Theseus, had not missed him by a hair’s-breadtb, 
and broken one of his horns short ofT against the stone wall. 
On this mishap he bellowed so intolerably that a part of the 
labyrinth tumbled down, and all the inhabitants of Crete 
mistook the noise for an uncommonly tuyivy thunderstorm. 
Smarting with the pain, he galloped around the open space in 
so ridiculous a way that These us laughed at it long after¬ 
wards, though not precisely at the moment. After this the 
two antagonists stood valiantly up to one another, and fought 
sword to horn for a long while. At last the Minotaur made 
a run at Theseus, grazed his left side with his horn, and Hung 
him down; and, thinking-that he had stabbed him to the 
heart, ho cut a great," caper in the air, opened hi;- bull mouth 
Trom car to ear, and prepared to snap his head off. But 
Theseus by this time had leaped up, and caught the monster 
off his guard. Fetching a sword-stroke at him with all his 
force, he hit him fair upon the neck, and made his bull head 
skip six yards from his human body, which fell down flat 
upon the ground. 
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So now the battle was ended, Immediately the moon 
shone out as brightly as ',f all the troubles of the world, and 
all the wickedness and the ugliness that infest human life, 
wen? past and gone for ever. And Theseus, as he leaned on 
his sword taking breath, felt another twitch of the silken 
cord; for all through the terrible encounter he had held it 
fast in his left hand. Ef.ger to let Ariadne know of his 
success, he followed the guidance of the thread, and soon 
found himself at tho entrance of the labyrinth. 

“Thou hast slain the .monster ?” cried Ariadne, clasping her 
hands. 

“ Thanks to thee, dear Ariadne,” answered Theseus, “ 1 
return victorious.” I 

I 4 

“ Then,” said Ariadne, “ vo; must quickly summon thy 
friends, and get them and thyscb on board the vessel before 
dawn. If morning finds thee here, my father will avenge the 
Minotaur.” 

To make my story short, the poor captives were awakened, 
and, hardly knowing whether it was not a joyful cream, were 
told of what Theseus had done, and that they must set sail 
for Athens before daybreak. Hastening down to the vessel, 
they all clambered on board, except Prince Theseus, who 
lingered behind them on the strand, holding Ariadne’s hand 
clasped in his own. 

“ Dear maiden,” said he, thou wilt surely go with us. 
Thou art too gentle and sweet a child for such an iron-hearted 
father as King Minos. lie cares no more for thee than a 
granite rock cares for tho little flower that grows in one of 
its crevices. But my father, King ^Egous, and my dear 
mother vEthra, and all the fathers and mothers in Athens, 
and all the sons and daughters too, will love and honour thee 
as their benefactress. Come with us, then, for King Minos 
will be very angry when he knows what thou hast done.” 

“ No, Theseus,” the maiden said, pressing his hand. * and 
then drawing back a step or two, “I cannot go with you. 
My father is old, and has nobody but myself to love him. 
Hard as you think his heart is, it would break to lose me 

< 8 327 ) I 
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At first King Minos will be angry, but he will soon forgivo 

his only child; and by and by he will rejoice, 1 know, that 

no more youths and maidens must come from Athens to be 

devoured by the Minotaur. I have saved y/ju, Theseirs, as 

much for my father’s sake as for your own. Farewell! 

Heaven bless you!” i 

* 1 

All this was so true and so mjiiden-like, and was spoken 
with so sweet a dignity, that Theseus would have blushed to 
urge her any longer. Nothing remained for him, therefore, 
1 mt to bid Ariadne an alVeetionate farewell, and to go on 
board the vessel and set sail. 


In a few moments the. white foam was boiling up before 
their prow, as Prince Tho^.n^ and his companions sailed out 
of the harbour with a wh^stdn*^ breeze behind them. Talus, 
the brazen giant, on his never-ceasing sentinel’s march, 
happened to be approaching that p;jrt of the coast, and they 
saw him, by the glimmering of (he moonbeams on his 
polished surface, while he was yet a great way oil'. As the 
figure moved like clock-work, however, and could neither 
hasten his enormous strides nor retard them, he arrived at 
the port when they were just beyond the reach of his club. 
Nevertheless, straddling from headland v to headhud, as hia 
custom was. Talus attempted to strike a blow at the vessel, 
and, overreaching himself, tumbled at full length into the sea, 
vdiicli spi,lolled high over his gigantic shape as when an ice¬ 
berg turn., a somerset. There he lies yet, and whoever 
desires to enrich himself by means of brass had better go 
thither with a diving-bell and fish up Talus. 

On the homeward voyage the fourteen youths and damsels 
were in excellent spirits, as you will easily suppose. They 
spent most of their time in dancing, unless when the sidelong 
breeze made the deck slope too much. In due season they 
came within sight of the coast of Attica, which was their 
nat'i ve country. But here, I am grieved to tell you, happened 
a sad misfortune. 


You will remember (what Theseus unfortunately forgot) 
that his father, King zEgeus, had enjoined it upon him to 
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hoist sunshine sails, instead of black ones, in case he should 
overcome the Minotaur and return victorious. In the joy of 
their success, however, and amidst the sports, dancing, and 
other merriment with which these young folks wore away the 
time, they never once thought whether their sails were black, 
white, or rainbow-coloured,Jand, indeed, left it entirely to the 
mariners whether they had any sails at all. Thus the vessel 
returned like a iuven, with the same sable wings tljat had 
wafted her away. Hut poor King vKgeus, day after day, 
infirm as he was, had clambered to the summit of a cliff that 
overhung the sea, and there rat watching for Prince Theseus, 
homeward bound; and no sooner did he behold the fatal black¬ 
ness of the svtils than he conceded that his dear son, whom 
he loved so much and felt so proud of, had been eaten by the 
Minotaur. lie could not; bear the thought of living any 
longer; so, first flinging bis crov'n and sceptre into the sea, 
King VKgeus merely stooped forward, and fell headlong over 
the cliff, and was drowned, poor soul, in the waves that foamed 
at its base! 

This was melancholy news for Prince Theseus, who, when 
he stepped ashore, found himself king of all the country, 
whether In, would ./>r no; and such a turn of fortune was 
enough to make any young man feel very much out of spirits. 
However, he sent for his dcAr mother to Athens, and, by 
taking her advice in matters of state, became a very excellent 
monarch, and was greatly beloved by his people. 


THE PYGMIES 
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41 That snialV infantry 
"Wan ed on by cmn.b.” 

—Milton, Paradise Lost, 11.* "75, 676. 

A GREAT while ago, when the world was full of wonders, 
there lived an earth-bon* giant, named Antreus, and a 
million or more of curious little earth-born people, who were 
called Pygmies. This giaiA and these Pygmies, Joeing children 
of the same mother (that is yo ray, our good old Grandmother 
Earth), were all brethren, ahd dwelt together in a very friendly 
and affectionate manner, far, far 'off, in the middle of hot 
Africa. The Pygmies weriTso small, and there were so many 
sandy deserts and such high mountains between them and the 
rest of mankind, that nobody could get a peep at them oftener 
than once in a hundred years. As for the giant, being of a 
very lofty stature, it was easy enough to see him, but safest 
to keep out of his sight. , 

Among the Pygmies, I suppose, if one of them grew to the 
height of six or eight inches^he was reckoned a prodigiously 
tali man. It must have been very pretty to behold their little 
cities, with streets two or three feet wide, paved with the 
smallest peebles, and bordered by habitations about as big as 
a squirrel’s cage. The king’s palace attained to the stupendous 
magnitude of Periwinkle’s baby-house, and stood in the centre 
of a spacious square,* which could hardly have been covered by 
our hearth-rug. Their principal temple, or cathedral, was as 
lofty as yonder bureau, and was looked upon as a wonderfully 
sublime and magnificent edifice. All these structures Vere 
built neither of stone nor wood. They were neatly plastered 
together by the Pygmy workmen, pretty much like birds’ nests, 
out of straw, feathers, egg-shells, and other small bits of stuff, 
with stiff clay instead of mortar; and when the hot sun had 

1S2 
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dried them, they were just as snug and comfortable as j, 
l’ygmy could desire. 

The country round about was conveniently iaid out in fields. 
Here the Pygmies used to plant wheat and other kinds of 
grain, which, when it grew up and ripened, overshadowed 
these tiny people as the pitfes, and the oaks, and the walnut 
and chestnut trees overshadow you and me when we walk 
in our own tract? of woodland. At harvest-time they were 
forced to go with their little axes and cut down the grain, 
exactly as a wood-cutter,, makes a clearing in the forest; and 
when a stalk of wheat, with its overburdened top, chanced to 
come crashing down upon an unfortunate Pygmy, it was apt 
to be a very rad atlair. If it dyl not smash him all to pieces, 
at least I am sure it must ha r e mode the poor little fellow’s 
head ache. And oh, if the fathers’ and mothers were so small, 
what must the children and' babies have been! A whole family 
of them might have been put to b: d in a shoe, or have crept 
into an old glovo, and played at hide-and-seek in its thumb 
and fingers. You might have hidden a year-old baby under a 
thimble. 

Now these funny Pygmies as I told you before, had a giant 
for their neighbour and brother, who was bigger, if possible, 
than they were little. He was so very tall that he carried a 
pine-tree, which was eight feef hrough the butt, for a walk¬ 
ing-stick. It took a far-sighted Pygmy, I can assure you, to 
discern his summit without the help of a telescope; and some¬ 
times, in misty weather, they could not see his upper half, but 
only his long legs, which seemed to be striding about by them¬ 
selves. But at noonday, in a clear atmosphere, when the sun 
shone brightly over him, the giant Autre.is presented a very 
grand spectacle. There he used to stand, a perfect mountain 
of a man, with his great countenance smiling down upon his 
little brothers, and his one vast eye (which was as big as a 
cart-wheel, and placed right in the centre of his foreload) 
giving a friendly wink to the whole nation at once. 

The Pygmies loved to talk with Antaeus, and fifty times a 
day one or another of them would turn up his head, and shout 
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through the hollow of his fists: “Halloo, brother Antaeus! 
How are you, my good fellow?” And when the small, distant 
squeak of their voices reached his ear, the giant would make 
answer: “Pretty well, brother Pygmy, I thank you,” in a 
thunderous roar that would have shaken dowrt the walls of 
lueir strongest temple, only that^it came from so far aloft. 

It was a happy circumstance that An tarns was the Pygmy 
people’s friend; for there was more strength in his little finger 
than in ten million of such bodies as this. If he had been as 
ill-natured to them as he was to everybody else, he might 
have beaten down their biggest city at one kick, and hardly 
have known that he did it. With the tornado of his breath 
he could have stripped tlio roofs from a hundred dwellings, 
and sent thousands of the inhabitants whirling through the 
air. lie might have set hr. - immense foot upon a multitude, 
and when he took it up again there'would have been a pitiful 
sight, to be sure. But, bqing the s$jn of Mother Earth, as 
they likewise were, the giant gave them his brotherly kind¬ 
ness, and loved them with as big a love as it was possible to 
feel for creatures so very small. Ant^ on their parts, the 
Pygmies loved Antaeus with as much affection as their tiny 
hearts could hold. lie was always ready to do them any good 
offices that lay in his power; as, for example, wuen they 
wanted a breeze to turn their, windmills, the giant would set 
all the sails agoing with the mere natural respiration of his 
lungs. When the sun was too hot, In often sat himself down, 
and let his shadow fall over the kingdom from one frontier to 
the other; and as for matters in general, he was wise enough 
to let them alone, and leave the Pygmies to manage their own 
affairs—which, after .ill, is about the best thing that great 
people can do for little ones. '' 

It is a very pleasant picture to imagine Antivus standing 
among the Pygmies, like the spire of the tallest cathedral that 
ever^was built, while they ran about like pismires at his feet; 
and to think that, in spite of their difference in size, there 
were affection and sympathy between them and him! Indeed, 
it has always seemed to me that the giant needed the little 
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people more than the Pygmies needed the giant. For unless 
they had been his neighbours and well-wishers, and, as we 
may say, his playfellows, 'Antaeus would not have had a single 
friend in the world. No other being like himself had ever 
been created. - No creature of his own size had ever talked 
with him, in thunder-like accents, face to face. W hen }'*' 
stood with his head ainon^ the clouds, he was quite alone, 
and had been so for hundreds of years, and would be so for 
ever. Even if lie had met another giant, Antaeus would have 
fancied the world not big enough for two such vast personages, 
and instead of being friends \\;ith niin, would have fought him 
till one of the two was'killed. But with the Pygmies lie was 
the most sportive, and humorous, and merry-hearted, and 
sweet-tempered old giant that 1 ever washed his face in a wet 
cloud. 

His little friends, like other small people, had a great 
opinion of their own importance, and used to assume quite a 
patronizing air towards the giant. 

On all their holidays the Pygmies had excellent sport with 
Antieus. He often stretched himself out at full length on the 
ground, where he looked like the long ridge ot a hill; and it 
was a good hour’s walk, no doubt, for a short-legged Pygmy 
to journ.y from Lead to foot of the giant. He would lay 
down his great hand flat on the grass, and challenge the 
tallest of them to clamber uptiu it and straddle from finger to 
finger. So fearless were they that they made nothing of 
creeping in among the folds of his garments. W hen his head 
lay sidewise on the earth, they would march boldly up and 
peep into the great cavern of liis mouth, and Hike it all as a 
joke (as indeed it was meant) when ;\nta*us gave a sudden 
snap with h’s jaws, as if he were going to swallow fifty of 
them at once. You would have laughed to see the children 
dodging in and out among his hair, or swinging from his 
beard. It is impossible to tell half of the funny tricks that 
they played with their huge comrade; but T do not know that 
anything was more curious than when a party of boys were 
seen running races on his forehead, to try which of them could 
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got first round the circle of his one great eye. It whs another 
favourite feat with them, to march along the bridge of his 
nose and jump down upon his upper lip. 

The Pygmies had but one thing to trouble thmn in the 
world. They were constantly at war with tlft. cranes, and 
h*.d always been so ever since ^he long-lived giant could 
remember. From time to time very terrible battles had been 
fought, in which sometimes the litole men won the victory, 
and sometimes the cranes. According to some historians, the 
Pygmies used to go to the battle mounted on the backs of 
goats and rams; but such animals as these must have been 
far too big for Pygmies to ride u^.on, so that.I rather suppose 
they rode on squirrel-brck, or rabbit-back, or rat-back, or per¬ 
haps got upon hedgehogs, whose prickly quills would be very 
terrible to the enemy. JIoY.ever f his might be, and whatever 
creatures the Pygmies rode upon,^ I do not doubt that they 
made a formidable appearance, armor)* with sword and spear, 
and bow and arrow, blowing their tiny trumpet, and shouting 
their little w/ir-cry. They never failed to exhort one another 
to fight bravely, and recollect that the world had its eyes 
upon them, although in simple truth the only spectator was 
the giant Antaeus, with his one great, stupid eye in the middle 
of his forehead. 

When the two armies joine^ battle, the cranes would rush 
forward, flapping their wings and st?etching out their necks, 
and would perhaps snatch up some of the Pygmies crosswise 
in their beaks. Whenever this happened, it was truly an 
awful spectacle to see those little men of might kicking and 
sprawling in the air, and at last disappearing down the crane’s 
long, crooked throat, shallowed up alive. A hero, you know, 
must hold himself in readiness for any kind of fat6, and doubt¬ 
less the glory of the thing was a consolation to him even in 
the crane’s gizzard. If Antams observed that the battle vvfts 
goin^ hard against his little allies, he generally stopped laugh¬ 
ing, and ran with mile-long strides to their assistance, 
flourishing his club aloft and shouting at the cranes, who 
quacked and croaked, and retreated as fast as they could. 
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Then the Pygmy army would march homeward in triumph, 
attributing the victory entirely to their own valour, and to 
the warlike skill and strategy of whomsoever happened to bo 
captain-general; and for a tedious while afterwards, nothing 
would be hea d of but grand processions, and public banquets, 
and brilliant illuminations, and shows of waxwork, with lib 0 ? 
nesses of the distinguished officers as small as life. 

In the above - described warfare, if a Pygmy chanced to 
pluck out a crane’s tail-feather, it proved a very great feather 
in his cap. Once or twice, if you will behove me, a little man 
was made chief ruler of the nation for no other merit in the 
world than bringing home : uch a feather. 

But I have now said enough to let you see what a gallant 
little people these were, and how happily they and their fore¬ 
fathers, for nobody knows how r*.any generations, had lived 
with the immeasurable gi:;*’t Antaeus. In the remaining part 
of the story I shall tel 1 you of a far more astonishing battle 
than any that was fought between the Pygmies and the 
cranes. 

One day the mighty Antaeus was lolling at full length 
among his little friends. His pine-tree walking-stick lay on 
the giound, close by his side. His head was in one part of the 
kingdom., and hi* feet extended across the boundaries of 
another part; and he was taking whatever comfort he could 
get while the Pygmies scranio.ed over him, and peeped into 
his cavernous mouth, and played among Iris hair. Sometimes, 
for a minute or two, the giant dropped asleep, and snored like 
the rush of a whirlwind. During one of these little hits of 
slumber a Pygmy chanced to climb upon his shoulder, and 
took a view around the horizon, as from the summit of a hill; 
and he beheld something a long wav oil' which made him rub 
the bright specks of his eyes, and look sharper than before. 
/1 first he mistook it for a mountain, and wondered how it 
had grown up so suddenly out of the earth. But soon he saw 
the mountain move. As it came nearer and nearer, what 
should it turn out to he but a human shape — not so big as 
Antaeus, it is true, although a very enormous figure in com- 
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pari son with Pygmies, and a vast deal bigger than the men 
whom we sec nowadays. 

When the Pygmy was quite satisfied that his eyes had not 
deceived him, he scampered as fast as his legs would carry 
him to the giant’s ear, and, stooping over its cavilj, shouted 
lustily into it: 

'“Halloo, brother An tarns! (let*up this minute, and take 
your pine-tree walking-stick in your hand. Here comes another 
giant to have a tussle with you.” 1 f 

“ Pooh, pooh!” grumbled Antaeus, only half-awake. “None 
of your nonsense, my little fel’ow! Don’t you see I’m sleepy? 
There is not a giant on earth whom I would take the 
trouble to get up.” 

Hut the Pigmy looked again and now perceived that the 
stranger was coming dirccU u towards the prostrate figure of 
Antaeus. With every step he looked less like a blue mourn' 
tain, and more like an immensely large man. He was soon so 
nigh that there could be no possible mistake about the matter. 
There he was, with the sun flaming on his golden helmet, and 
flashing from his polished breastplate; he had a sword by bis 
side, and a lion’s skin over his back, and on his right shoulder 
he carried a club, which looked bulkier and heavier than the 
pine-tree walking-stick of Antmus. . 

By this time the whole nation of Pygmies had seen the new 
wonder, and a million of them up a shout all together, so 
that it really made quite an audible squeak. 

“ Get up, Antmus! Bestir yourself, you lazy old giant! Here 
comes another giant, as strong as you are, to light with you.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” growled the sleepy giant. “I’ll have 
my nap out, come who may ” 

“Get up, get up, get'up!” they cried. “Up with you, lazy¬ 
bones! The strange giant’s chib is bigger than your own; his 
shoulders arc the broadest, and we think him the stronger of 
the two.” 

Animus could not endure to have it said that any mortal 
was half so mighty as himself. This latter remark of the 
Pygmies pricked him deeper than their swords, and, sitting up 
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in rather a sulky humour, he gave a gapo of several yards 
wide, rubbed his eye, and finally turned his stupid head in 
the direction whither his little friends were eagerly pointing. 

No sooner did ho set eyes on the stranger, than, leaping on 
his feet, and seizing his walking stick, he strode a mile or two 
to meet him, all the while brandishing the sturdy pine-tree l y> 
that it whistled through the air, 

“ Who arc you!” thundered the giant. “And what do you 
want in my dominions'?” 

There was one strange thing about Antaeus, of which 1 have 
not yet told you, lest, hearing of so many wonders all in a 
lump, you might not belie’ e much more than half of them. 
You are to know, then, that whenever this redoubtable giant 
touched the**ground, either with Ins hand, his foot, or any 
other part of his body, he grew.‘stronger than ever he had 
been before. The Earth, y^u remember, was his mother, and 
was very fond of him as being almost the biggest of her 
children; and so she took this method of keeping him always 
in full vigour. Some persons affirm that he grew ten times 
stronger at every touch; others say that it was only twice 
as strong. 


“Who are you, I say 1 ?’ roared Antaeus again. “What’s 
vour iu.iic 1 Why do you come hither 1 ? Speak, you vaga¬ 
bond, or I’ll try the thickness of your skull with my walking- 
stick!” u 

“ You are a very discourteous giant,” answered the stranger 
quietly, “and I shall probably have to teach you a little civility 
before we part. As for my name, it is Hercules. I have come 
hither because this is my most convenient road to the garden 
of the llesperides, whither I am going to get three of the 
golden appl«s for King Eurysthcus.” 

“Caitiff, you shall go no farther!” bellowed An tarns, putting 
on a grimmer look than before; for he had heard of the mighty 
Hercules, and hated him because he was said to be so strong. 
“Neither shall you go back whence you came!” 

“ How will you prevent me,” asked Hercules, “ from going 
whither I please?” 
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“ By hitting you a rap with this pine-tree here,” shouted 
Animus, scowling so that he made himself the ugliest monster 
in Africa. “I am fifty times stronger than you; and now 
that 1 stamp my foot upon the ground, I am fiv ; hundred 
times stronger! I am ashamed to kill such a puiT> little dwarf 
aff'/ou seem to be. I will make a slave of you, and you shall 
likewise be a slave of my brethren here, the Pygmies. So 
throw down your club and your other weapons; and as for 
that lion’s skin, I intend to have a pair of gloves made of it.” 

“ Come and take it off my shoulders then,” answered 
Hercules, lifting his club. 

Then the giant, grinning witn rage, strode tower-like 
towards the stranger (ten times strengthened at^very step), 
and fetched a monstrous H blow g,t him with his pine - tree, 
which Hercules caught upon his club; and, being more skilful 
than Animus, he paid him back such a rap upon the sconce that 
down tumbled the great lumbering man-mountain flat upon the 
ground. The poor little Pygmies (who really never dreamed 
that anybody, in the world was half so strong as their brother 
Antaeus) were a good deal dismayed at this. But no sooner 
was the giant down than up he bounced again with tenfold 
might, and such a furious visage as was horrible to behold. 
He aimed another blow at Hercules, but struck awry, being 
blinded with wrath, and only \jit his poor innocent Mother 
Earth, who groaned and trembled at the stroke. His pine- 
tree went so deep into the ground, and stuck there so fast, 
that before An tarns could get it out, Hercules brought down 
his club across his shoulders with a mighty thwack, which 
made the giant roar as if all sorts of intolerable noises had 
come screeching and rumbling out of his immeasurable lungs 
in that one cry. Away it went, over mountains and valleys, 
and, for aught I know, was heard on the other side of the 
African deserts. 


As,.,for the Pygmies, their capital city was laid in ruins by 
the concussion and vibration of the air, and though there was 
uproar enough without their help, they all set up a shriek out 
of three millions of little throats, fancying, no doubt, that they 
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swelled the giant’s bellow bj' at least ten times as much. 
Meanwhile Antmus had % scramblcd upon his feet again, and 
pulled his pine-tree out of the earth; and, all aflame with fury, 
and more outrageously strong than ever, he ran at Hercules, 
and brought, down another blow. 

4 

“This time, rascal,” shouted he, “you shall not escape mc*f' 

But once more Hercules warded off the stroke with his 
club, and the giant’s pino'tree was shattered into a thousand 
splinters, most of which flew among the Pygmies, and did 
them more mischief than 1 like to think about. Before 
Antaeus could get out of tb<^ way, Hercules let drive again, 
and gave him another knocb down blow, which sent him heels 
over head, l^jit served only to increase his already enormous 
and insufferable strength. 

“Come on!” roared this thunuering giant. “Let me hit 
you but one box on the ea*, and you’ll never have the head¬ 
ache again.” 

Now Hercules (though strong enough, as you already know, 
to hold the sky up) began to be sensible that he should never 
win the victory if he kept on knocking Antaeus down; for 
by and by, if he hit him such hard blows, the giant would 
inevitably, by the help of his Mother Earth, become strongor 
than the mighty Hercules hiyiself. So, throwing down his 
club, with which he had fought so many dreadful battles, the 
hero stood ready to receive his antagonist with naked arms. 

“Step forward,” cried he. “Since I’ve broken your pine- 
tree, we’ll try which is the better man at a wrestling-match.” 

“Aha! then I’ll soon satisfy you,” shouted the giant; for if 
there was one thing on which he prided himself more than 
another it was his skill in wrestling. “ Villain, I’ll fling you 
where you chn never pick yourself up again.” 

On came Antaeus, hopping and capering with the scorching 
Wat of his rage, and getting new vigour wherewith to wreak 
his passion every time he hopped. But Hercules, you miL 
understand, was wiser than this numskull of a giant, and 
had thought of a way to fight him—huge, earth-born monster 
tha,t he was—and to conquer him too, in spite of all that his 
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Mother Earth could do for him. Watching his opportunity, 
as the mad giant made a rush at h>m, Hercules caught him 
round the middle with both hands, lifted him high into the 
air, and held him aloft overhead. 

Hut the most wonderful thing was, that as soon as Antaeus 
was fairly off the ear th he began to lose the vigour which ho 
had gained by touching it. Hercules very soon perceived that 
his troublesome enemy was growing weaker/both bccauso he 
struggled and kicked with less violence and because the 
thunder of his big voice subsided into a grumble. The truth 
was, that unless the giant touci ed Mother Earth as often as 
once in five minutes, not only his'’overgrown'strength, but the 
very breath of his life, \Voukl depart from him. •Hercules had 
guessed this secret; and i S'.may be well for us all to remember 


it, in case we might ever have to fight a battle with a fellow 
like Antaeus. For these earth-born creatures are only difficult 
to conquer on their own ground, but may easily be managed 


if we can contrive to lift them into a loftier and purer region. 


.So it proved with the poor giant, whom I am really a little 


sorry for, notwithstanding his uncivil way of treating strangers 
who came to visit him. 


When his strength and breath were quite gone, Hercules 
gave his huge body a toss, and flung it about a mile ofT, where 
it fell heavily, and lay with no more motion than a sand-hill. 
It was too late for the giant’s Mother Earth to help him now; 
and I should not wonder if his ponderous bones were lying on 
the same spot to this very day, and were mistaken for those of 
an uncommonly large elephant. 

As soon as the Pygmies: saw Hercules preparing for a nap, 
they nodded their litEle heads at one another, f and winked 
with their little eyes. And when his deep, regular breathing 
gave them notico that he was asleep, they assembled together 
in an immense crowd, spreading over a space of about twenty- 
..evew feet square. One of their most eloquent orators (and a 
valiant warrior enough, besides, though hardly so good at any 
other weapon as ho was with his tongue) climbed upon a toad¬ 
stool, and from that elevated position addressed the multitude. 
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His sentiments were pretty much as follows; or, at all events, 
something like this was probably the upshot of his speech:— 

“ Tall Pygmies and mighty little men ! You and all of us have 
seen what a public calamity has been brought to pass, and what 
an insult has here been o He red to the majesty of our nation. 
Yonder lies Antaeus, our griat friend and brother, slain, within 
our territory, by a miscreant who took him at disadvantage, 
and fought him*(if fighting it can be called) in a way that 
neither man nor giant nor Pigmy ever dreamed of fighting, 
until this hour. And, adding a grievous contumely to the 
wrong already done us, the «iisereant has now fallen asleep as 
quietly as if nothing were to be dreaded from our wrath! It 
behoves yoivfellow-countrymen, to consider in what aspect we 
■shall stand before the world, and Kdiat will be the verdict of 
impartial history, should we suffer these accumulated outrages 
to go unavenged! 

n o 


“But to resume: Shall we, «my countrymen, suffer this 
wicked stranger to depart unharmed, and triumph in his 
treacherous victory among distant communities of the earth? 
Shall we not rather compel him to leave his bones here on our 
soil, by the side of our slain brother’s bones, so that while 
one skeleton shall remain as the everlasting monument of our 
sorrow, the other shall endure as long, exhibiting to the whole 
human race a terrible example of Pygmy vengeance? Such is 
the question. I put it to you in bill confidence of a response 
that shall be worthy of our national character, and calculated 
to increase rather than diminish the glory which our ancestors 
have transmitted to us, and which we ourselves have proudly 
vindicated in our warfare with the cranes.” 

The orator was here interrupted by a burst of irrepressible 
enthusiasm ; every individual Pygmy crying out that the 
national honour must bo preserved at all hazards. He bowed, 
and, making a gesture for silence, wound up his harangue in 
the following admirable manner:— 

“ It only remains for us, then, to decide whether we shall 
carry on the war in our national capacity—one united people 
against a common enemy,—or whether some champion, famous 
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in former fights, shall he selected to defy the slayer of out- 
brother Antaeus to single combat. Jn the latter case, though 
not unconscious that there may be taller men among you, I 
hereby offer myself for that enviable duty. And, believe rue, 
dear countrymen, whether I live or die, the honour of this 
gt eat country, and the fame bequeathed us by our heroic 
progenitors, shall suffer no diminution in my hands—never 
while I can wield this sword, of-which I now fling away 
the scabbard—never, never, never, even if the crimson hand 
that slew the great Antieus shall lay me prostrate, like him, 
on the soil which I give my life-,to defend.” 

So saying, this valiant Pygmy ..drew out his weapon (which 
was terrible to behold, being as long as the blade of a pen¬ 
knife) and sent the scal'qird whirling over the heads of the 
multitude. Ilis speech was followed by an uproar of applause, 
as its patriotism and self devovkm unquestionably deserved, 
and the shouts and clapping of hands- would have been greatly 
prolonged had they not been rendered quite inaudible by 
a deep respiration, vulgarly called a snore, from the sleeping 
Hercules. 

It was finally decided that the whole nation of Pygmies 
should set to work to destroy Hercules; not, be it understood, 
from any doubt that a single champion would be capable of 
putting him to the sword, but because he was a public enemy, 
and all were desirous of sharing in the glory of his defeat. 
There was a debate whether the national honour did not 
demand that a herald should be sent with a trumpet, to stand 
over the car of Hercules, and, after blowing a blast right into 
it, to defy him to the combat by formal proclamation. But 
two or three venerable and sagacious Pygmies, well versed in 
state affairs, gave it as their opinion that war already existed, 
and that it was their rightful privilege to take the enemy by 
surprise. Moreover, if awakened, and allowed to get upon 
hisjeet, Hercules might happen to do them a mischief before 
he could be beaten down again. For, as these sage coun¬ 
sellors remarked, the stranger’s club was really very big, and 
had rattled like a thunderbolt against the skull of Antaeus. 
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So the Pygmies resolved to set aside all foolish punctilios, and 
assail their antagonist at once. 

Accordingly, all the fighting-men of the nation took their 
weapons, and went boldly up to Hercules, who still lay fast 
asleep, little t beaming of the harm which the Pygmies meant 
to do him. A body of twenty thousand archers marched m 
front, with their little bows all ready, and the arrows on the 
string. The same number were ordered to clamber upon 
Hercules, some with spades to dig his eyes out, and others 
with bundles of hay and, all manner of rubbish, with which 
they intended to plug up his mouth and nostrils, so that he 
might perish for lack of breath. 

After holding a council, the ,captains ordered their troops 
to collect sticks, straws, dry weeds, r/fd whatever combustible 
stuff they could find, and make a pile of it, heaping it high 
around the head of Hercules.'' As a great many thousand 
Pygmies were employed in this task, they soon brought to¬ 
gether several bushels of inflammatory matter, and raised so 
tall a heap that, mounting on its summit, they Ivcre quite 
upon a level with the sleeper’s face. The archers, meanwhile, 
were otationed within bow,-shot, with orders to let fly at 
Hercules the instant that he stirred. Everything being in 
readiness, a torch was applied to the pile, which immediately 
burst into flames, and soon waxed liot enough to roast the 
enemy, had he but chosen to lie still. 

But no sooner did Hercules begin to be scorched than up he 
started with his hair in a red blare. 

“ What’s all this?” he cried, bewildered with sleep, and 
Staring about him as if he expected, to sec another giant. 

At that moment the twenty thousand archers twanged their 
bow-strings, and the arrows came whizzing, like so many 
winged mosquitoes, right into the face of Hercules. But 1 
doubt whether more than half a dozen of them punctured the 
skin, which was remarkably tough, as you know the skin cv a 
hero has good need to be. 

“Villain!” shouted all the Pygmies at once, “you have 
killed the giant Antams, our great brother, and the ally of • 

, (B327) K 
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our nation. We declare bloody war against you, and will 
slay you on the spot.” 

Surprised at the shrill piping of so many little voices, Her¬ 
cules, after putting out the conflagration of his hair, gazed all 
round about, but could sec nothing. At last, however, looking 
narrowly on the ground, he espied the innumerable assemblage 
of Pygmies at his feet. He stooped down, and, taking up the 
nearest one between his thumb tmd finger, set him on the 
palm of his left hand, and held him at a proper distance for 
examination. It chanced to bo the very identical Pygmy who 
had spoken from the top of P<e toad stool, and had offered 
himself as a champion to meet 1 Hercules in single combat. 

“What in the world; my little fellow,” ejaculated Hercules, 
“ may you be V' 

“I am your enemy,” answered the valiant Pygmy in his 
mightiest squeak. “ You havlT'slain the enormous Animus, 
our brother by the mother’s side, iVnd for ages the faithful 
ally of our illustrious nation. We are determined to put you 
to death; hnd for my own part, I challenge you to instant 
battle, on equal ground.” 

Hercules was so tickled with the Pygmy’s big words and 
warlike gestures that he burst into a great explosion of 
laughter, and almost dropped the poor littlb mite of a creaturo 
off the palm of his hand, through the ecstasy and convulsion 
of hi s merriment. 

“ Upon my word,” cried he, “I thought I had seen wonders 
before to-day—hydras with nine heads, stags with golden 
horns, six-legged men, three-headed dogs, giants with furnaces 
in their stomachs, and nobody knows what besides. But here, 
on the palm of my hand, stands a wonder that outdoes them 
all! Your body, my little friend, is about tue size of an 
ordinary man’s finger. Pray, how big may your soul be?” 

“As big as your own!” said the Pygmy. •’ 

'Hercules was touched with the little man’s dauntless cour¬ 
age, and could not help acknowledging such a brotherhood 
with him as one hero feels for another. 

■ “ My good little people,” said he, making a low obeisance 
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to the grand nation, “not for all the world would I do an 
intentional injury to sue 1 ) brave fellows as you! Your hearts 
seem to me so exceedingly great that, upon my honour, I 
marvel how your small bodies can contain them. I sue for 
peace, and, a. a condition of it, will take five strides, and be 
out of your kingdom at the 'dxth. Good-bye! I shall pick ray 
steps carefully, for fear of treading upon some fifty of you 
without knowing it. Ha ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! For once 
Hercules acknowledges himself vanquished.” 

Some writers say that Hercules gathered up the whole race 
of Pygmies in his lion’s skin, rad carried them home to Greece 
for the children of-King Eui^ stheus to play with. But this is 
a mistake. IJp left them, one and all, within their own terri¬ 
tory, where, for aught I can tell, they'"descendants are alive to 
the present day, building their little houses, cultivating their 
little fields, spanking their little children, waging their little 
warfare with the cranes, doing their little business, whatever 
it may be, and reading their little histories of ancient times. 
In those histories, perhaps, it stands recorded that, a great 
many centuries ago, the valiant Pygmies avenged the death 
of the giant Aiiticus by scaring away the mighty Hercules. 
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“ I should have known what fruit would spring from such a deed. * 

— Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 10. 

C ADMUS, Phoenix, and Cilix, the three sons of King Agenor, 
and their little sister Europa (v;ho was a very beautiful 
child) were at play together neaP the sea-shore, in their father’s 
kingdom of Phoenicia. They ha\l rambled* to some distance 
from the palace where their parents dwelt, and were now in a 
verdant meadow, on oneSiide^ofc which lay the sea, all spark¬ 
ling and dimpling in the sunshine, and murmuring gently 
against the beach. The three Toys were very happy, gather¬ 
ing flowers and twining them into garlands, with which they 
adorned the little Europa. Seated on the grass, the child was 
almost hidden under an abundance of buds and blossoms, 
whence her rosy face peeped merrily out, and, as Cadmus said, 
was the prettiest of all the flowers. 

Just then there came a splendid butterfly, fluttering along 
the meadow, and Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix set off in pur¬ 
suit of it, crying out that it was a flower with wings. Europa, 
who was a little wearied with playing all day long, did not 
chase the butterfly with her brothers, but sat still where they 
had left her, and closed her eyes. Eor a while she listened to 
the pleasant murmur of the sea, which was like a voice saying 
“Hush!” and bidding her go to sleep. But the pretty child, 
if she slept at all, could not have slept more than a moment, 
when she heard something trample on the grass not far from 
her, and, peeping out from the heap of flowers, beheld a snow- 
white bull. 

'And whence could this bull have come? Europa and her 
brothers had been a long time playing in the meadow, and 
had seen no cattle, nor other living thing, either there or 
dn the neighbouring hills. ?'■ 
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“Brother Cadmus!” cried Europa, starting up out of the 
midst of the roses and Hies. “Phoenix! Cilix! Whero are 
you all? Help! Help! Como and drive away this bull!” 

But her brothers were too far off to hear—especially as the 
fright took ..way Europa’s voice, and hindered ker from calling 
very loudly. So there she stood, with her pretty mouth wide 
open, as pale as the white lilies that were twisted among the 
other flowers in her garlai ds. 

Nevertheless it was the suddenness with which she had per¬ 
ceived the bull, rather Burn anything frightful in his appear¬ 
ance, that caused Europa so i.'iuch alarm. On looking at him 
more attentively;- she began to see that he was a beautiful 
animal, and $ven fancied a particularly amiable expression 
in his face. As for his breath—£he breath of cattle, you 
know, is always sweet,—it was as fragrant as if he had 
been grazing on no other food than rosebuds, or at least 
the most delicate of ciover-blossoms. Never before did a 
bull have such bright and tender eyes, and such smooth 
horns of ivory, as this one. And the bull ran little races, 
and capered sportively around the child, so that she quite 
forgot how big and strong he was, and, from tho gentleness 
and playfulness of his actions, soon came to consider him 
as innocent a cre’ature as a pet lamb. 

“Come back, pretty creature!” she cried. “Here is a nice 
clover-blossom.” 

And then it was delightful to witness the gratitude of this 
amiable bull, and how he was so full of joy and thankfulness 
that he capered higher than ever. He came running, and 
bowed his head before Europa, as if he knew her to be a 
king’s daughter, or else recognized the important truth that 
a little girl is everybody’s queen. And not only did the bull 
bend his neck, he absolutely knelt down at her feet, and made 
such intelligent nods and other inviting gestures that Europa 
understood what he meant just as well as if he had puit 
in so many words. 

“Come, dear child,” was what he wanted to say, “let me 
give you a ride on my back.” . . 
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At the first thought of such a thing Europa drew back. 
But then she considered in her wis<5 little head that there 
could be no possible harm in taking just one gallop on the 
back of this docile and friendly animal, who would certainly 
set her down the very instant she desired it. 'And how it 
would surprise her brothers to see''her riding across the green 
meadow! And what merry times they might have, either 
taking turns for a gallop, or clambeAng on the gentle creature 
all four children together, and careering round the field, with 
shouts of laughter that would be hoard as far off as King 
Agenor’s palace! 

“I think I will do it,” said the child to herself. 

And, indeed, why n,^t? She cast a glance*'around, and 
caught a glimpse of Cadmus. Fho.mix, and Cilix, who were 
still in pursuit of the butt'"’fly, almost at the other end of 
the meadow. It would be the quickest way of rejoining 
them to get upon the white bull’s back. She came a step 
nearer to him, therefore, and—-sociable creature that he was!— 
he showed so much joy at this mark of her confidence that 
the child could not find in her heart to hesitate any longer. 
Making one bound (for this little princess was as active as 
a squirrel), there sat Europa on the beautiful bull, holding 
an ivory horn in cac ,_ hand, lest she should fall off. 

“Softly, pretty bull, softly!” she said, rather frightened 
at Avhat she had done. “ Do not gallop too fast.” 

Having got the child on his back, the animal gave a leap 
into tho air, and came down so like a feather that Europa 
did not know when his hoofs touched the ground. ITe then 
began a race to that part of the flowery plain where her three 
brothers were, and where they had just caught their splendid 
butterfly. Europa screamed with delight, and Phoenix, Cilix, 
and Cadmus stood gaping at the spectacle of their sister 
mounted on a white bull, not knowing whether to be fright- 
ened or to wish the same good luck for themselves. The 
gentle and innocent creature (for who could possibly doubt 
that ho was so?) pranced round among the children as spor¬ 
tively as a kitten. Europa all tho while looked down upon 
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her brothers, nodding and laughing, but yet with a sort of 
stateliness in her rosy little face. As the bull wheeled about 
to take another gallop across the meadow, the child waved 
her hand, and said, “Good-bye!” playfully pretending that 
she was now bound on a distant journey, and might not 
sec her brothers again for nobody could tell how long. 

“Good-bye!” shouted Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix all in 
one breath. 


But, together with her enjoyment of the sport, there was 
still a little remnant of fpar in thv child’s heart, .so that her last 
look at the three boys was troubled one, and made them 
feel as if their dear sister a ere really leaving them for ever. 
And what d^ 4 you think the snowy bull did next'! Why, he 
set off as swift as the wind, straight down to the sea-shore, 
scampered across the sand, took an airy leap, and plunged 
right in among the foaming ‘mnows. The white spray rose 
in a shower over him ’and little Europa, and fell spattering 
down upon the water. 

Then what a scream of terror did the poor child send forth! 
The three brothers screamed manfully likewise, and ran to the 
shore as fast as their legs would carry them, with Cadmus 
at their head. But it was too late. When they reached the 
margin of the sand, the treacherous animal was already far 
away in the wide blue sea, with only his snowy head and 
tail emerging, and poor little Europa between them, stretch¬ 
ing out one hand towards her dear brothers, while she grasped 
the bull’s ivory horn with the other. And there stood Cad¬ 
mus, Phoenix, and Cilix, gazing at this sad spectacle through 
their tears, until they could no longer distinguish the bull’s 
snowy head from the white capped billows that seemed to 
boil out of the sea’s depths around him. Nothing more 
was ever seen of the white bull—nothing more of the beauti¬ 
ful child. 


This was a mournful story, as you may well think, for, the 
three boys to carry homo to their parents. King Agenor, 
their father, was the ruler of the whole country; but he loved 
his little daughter Europa better than his kingdom, or than 
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all his other children, or than anything else in the world. 
Therefore, when Cadmus and his ty r o brothers came crying 
home, and told him how that a white bull had can'ied off 
their sister, and swam with her over the sea, the king was 
quite beside himself with grief and rage. Although it was 
now twilight, and fast growing dark, he bade them set out 
instantly in search of hex*. 

“Never shall you see my face again,” he cried, “unless you 
bring me back my little Europa, to gladden me with her smiles 
and her pretty ways. Begone, and enter my presence no 
more till you come leading h?r by the hand.” 

As King Agenor said this, his eyes flashed fire (for he was 
a very passionate king) and he looked so terribly angry that 
the poor boys did not e\vn venture to ask for their suppers, 
but slunk away out of the palace, and only paused on the 
steps a moment to consult, iVhither they should go first. 
While they were standing there, all in dismay, their mother, 
Queen Telephassa (who happened not to be by when they told 
the story tp the king), came hurrying after them, and said 
that she too would go in quest of her daughter. 

“Oh no, Mother!” cried the boys. “The night is dark, 
and there is no knowing what troubles and perils we may 
meet with.” 1 

“Alas! my dear children,” answered poor Queen Tole- 
phassa, weeping bitterly, “ that is only another reason why 
I should go with you. If I should lose you too, as well as my 
little Europa, what would become of me?” 

“And let me go likewise,” said their playfellow Thasus, 
who came.nirining to join them. 

Thasus was the son'of a seafaring person in the neighbour¬ 
hood. He had been brought up with the young princes, and 
was their intimate friend, and loved Europa very much; so 
they consented that he should accompany them. Tho whole 
pafty, therefore, set forth together. Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix, 
and Thasus clustered round Queen Telephassa, grasping her 
skirts, and begging her to lean upon their shoulders whenever 
sh,e felt weary. In this manner they went down the palace 
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steps, and began a journey which turned out to be a great deal 
longer than they dreamed of. The last that they saw of King 
Agenor, ho came to the door, with a servant holding a torch 
beside him, and called after them into the gathering darkness: 

“.Remember! Never ascend these steps again without tho 
child!” 

“Never!” sobbed Queen Telephassa; and the three brothers 

and Thasus answered: “Never! Never! Never! Never!” 

* 

And they kept their word. Year after year King Agenor 
sat in the solitude of his beautiful palace, listening in vain for 
their returning footsteps, hoping to hear the familiar voice 
of the queen and the cheerful talk of his sons and their 
playfellow Thasus entering the door^together, and the sweet, 
childish accents of little Europa ir the midst of them. Bub 
so long a time went by thaj at last, if they had really 
come, the king would not have known that this was the 
voice of Telephassa, ai d these the younger voices that used 
to make such joyful echoes whdn tho children were playing 
about the palace. Wo must now leave King Agenor to sit on 
his throne, and must go along with Queen Telephassa and 
her four youthful companions. 

They went on and on, and travelled a long way, and passed 
over mountains .aid rivers, and sailed over seas. Here, and 
there, and everywhere they made continual enquiry if any 
person could tell them what had become of Europa. The 
rustic people, of whom they asked this question, paused a 
little while from their labours in the field, and looked very 
much surprised. They thought it strange to behold a woman 
in the garb of a queen (for Telephassa in her haste had 
forgotten to take off her crown and her royal robes) roam¬ 
ing about tlie country, with four lads around her, on such 
an errand as this seemed to be. But nobody could give 
them any tidings of Europa; nobody had seen a little girl 
dressed like a princess, and mounted on a snow-white bull, 
which galloped as swiftly as the wind. 

I cannot tell you how long Queen Telephassa, and Cadmus, 
Phcenix, and Cilix, her three sons, and Thasus, their play- 
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fellow, went wandering along the highways and by-paths, 
or through the pathless wildernessc° of the earth, in this 
manner. But certain it is that before they reached any place 
of rest their splendid garments were quite worn out. Tljey 
all looked very much travel-stained, and would have had 
the dust of many countries on their shoes if the streams 
through which they waded hau not washed it all away. 
When they had been gone a year, Telephassa threw away 
her crown, because it chafed her forehead. 

“ It has given me many a headache,” said the poor queen, 
“and it cannot euro my heartache.” 

As fast as their princely robes ,got torn and tattered they 
exchanged them for such mean attire as ordinary people wore. 
By and by they came to'have a wild and homeless aspect, so 
that you would much sooner have taken them for a gipsy 
family than a queen ar.J iluee princes and a young nobleman, 
who had once a palace for their home,- and a train of servants 
to do their bidding. The four boys grew up to be tall young 
men with sqnburnt faces. Each of them girded on a sword to 
defend themselves against the perils of the way. When the 
husbandmen, at whose farmhouses they sought hospitality, 
needed their assistance in the harvest-field, they gave it will¬ 
ingly; and Queen Telephassa (who had florae no work in her 
palace, save to braid silk threads with golden ones) came 
behind them to bind the sheaves. If payment was offered, 
they shook their heads, and only asked for tidings of Europa. 

“There arc bulls enough in my pasture,” the old farmers 
would reply, “but I never heard of one like this you tell 
me of. Avsnow-wdiite bujl with a little princess on his back! 
Ho! ho! I ask your pardon, good folks; but there never was 
such a sight seen hereabouts.” * 

At last, when his upper lip began to have the down on 
it, Phoenix grew weary of rambling hither and thither co 
TKvpurpose. So one day, when they happened to be passing 
through a pleasant and solitary tract of country, he sat him¬ 
self down on a heap of moss. 

.“I can go no farther,” said Phoenix. “It is a mero foolish 
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waste of life to spend it, as wc do, in always wandering 
up and down, and never coming to any homo at nightfall. 
Our sister is lost, and never will be found. She probably 
perished in the sea; or, to whatever shore the white bull 
may have carried her, it is now so many years ago that there 
would be neither love nor acquaintance between us should we 
meet again. My father has forbidden us to return to bis 
palace, so I shall build,?me a hut of branches, and dwell 
here.” 

“Well, son Phoenix,” said T’elephassa sorrowfully, “you 
have grown to be a man, and must do as you judge best. 
But for my part, I will still go in quest of my poor child." 

“And we three will go along with you!” cried Cadmus and 
Cilix and their faithful friend Thasus. 

But before setting out, thev all helped Phoenix to build 
a habitation. When completed, it was a sweet rural bower, 
roofed overhead with an arch of Jiving boughs. Inside there 
were two pleasant rooms, one of which had a soft heap of 
moss for a bed, while the other was furnished with a rustic 
seat or two, curiously fashioned out of the crooked roots of 
trees. So comfortable and homelike did it seem that Tele- 
phassa and her three companions could not help sighing to 
think that they must still roam about the world, instead of 
spending the remainder of their lives in some such cheerful 
abode as they had here built for Phoenix. But when they 
bade him farewell, Phoenix shed tears, and probably regretted 
that ho was no longer to keep them company. 

But often and often, at the close of a rveary day’s journey, 
did Telephassa and Cadmus, Cilix and Thasus, remember the 
pleasant spo£ in which they had left Phoenix. It was a 
sorrowful prospect for these wanderers, that on the morrow 
they must again set forth, and that, after many nightfalls, 
they would perhaps bo no nearer the close of their toilsome 
pilgrimage than now. These thoughts made chem all mehln- 
oholy at times, but appeared to torment Cilix more than the 
rest of the party. At length, one morning, when they were 
taking their staffs in hand to set out, he thus addressed them: 
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“ My dear Mother, and you, good brother Cadmus, and my 
friend Thasus, methinks we are like f jople in a dream. There 
is no substance in the life which we are leading. It is such a 
dreary length of time since the white bull carried off my snter, 
Europa that I have quite forgotten how she looked, and the 
tones of her voice, and, indeed, almost doubt whether such 
a little girl ever lived in the world. And whether she once 
lived or no, I am convinced that she no lunger survives, and 
that therefore it is the merest folly to waste our own lives and 
happiness in seeking her. Were we to find her she would 
now be a woman grown, and would look upon us all as 
strangers. So, to tell you the truth, I have resolved to take 
up my abode here; an^ I entreat you, mother- brother, and 
friend, to follow rfly example.” 

“ Not I, for one,” said Telephassa, although the poor queen, 
firmly as she spoke, ■tfas’so travel-worn that she could hardly 
put her foot to the ground,—“ not I, for one! In the depths 
of my heart little Europa is still the rosy child who ran to 
gather Hovers so many years ago. She has not grown to 
womanhood, nor forgotten me. At noon, at night, journeying 
onward, sitting down to rest, her childish voice is always 
in my ears, calling: ‘Mother! Mother!’ Stop here who may, 
there is no repose for me.” ' 

“Nor for me,” said Cadmus, “while my dear mother pleases 
to go onward.” 

And the faithful Thasus, too, was resolved to bear them 
company. They remained with Cilix a few days, however, 
and helped him to build a rustic bower, resembling the one 
which they had former'y built for Phoenix. 

As for Telephassa,’ and Cadmus, and the good Thasus, it 
grieves me to think of them, still keeping up that weary pil¬ 
grimage. The two young men did their best for the poor 
queen, helping her over the rough places, often carrying'lier 
across rivulets in their faithful arms, and seeking to shelter 
her at nightfall, even when they themselves lay on the ground. 
Sad, sad it was to hear them asking of every passer-by if ho 
had seen Europa, so long after the white bull had carried her 
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away. But, though the gray years thrust themselves between, 
and made the child’s figu 'e dim in their remembrance, neither 
of these true-hearted three ever dreamed of giving up the 
search. 

One morn'ng, however, poor Tliasus found that he had 
sprained his ankle, and could not possibly go a step farther. 

“After a few days, to bo'sure,” said he mournfully, “I 
might make shift to hobble along with a stick; but that 
would only delay you, and perhaps hinder you from finding 
dear little Europa after all your pains and trouble. Do you 
go forward, therefore, my beloved companions, and leave me 
to follow as I may.” 

“Thou hastobeen a true friend, de.ar Thasus,” said Queen 
Telephassa, kissing his forehead. “ Being neither my son, 
nor the brother of our lost Europa, thou hast shown thyself 
truer to me and her than Phoenix anu Cilix did, whom we 
have left behind us. Without thy loving help, and that of my 
son Cadmus, my limbs could not have borne me half so far as 
this. Now, take thy rest, and be at peace. For- —and it is 
the first time I have owned it to myself—I begin to ques¬ 
tion whether we shall ever find mv beloved daughter in this 
world.” 

Saying this, thd poor queen shed tears, because it was a 
grievous trial to the mother’s heart to confess that her hopes 
were growing faint. From that day forward Cadmus noticed 
that she never travelled with the same alacrity of spirit that 
had heretofore supported her. Her weight was heavier upon 
his arm. 

Before setting out, Cadmus helped Thasus to build a bower, 
while Telephassa, being too infirm to give any great assist¬ 
ance, advised them how to fit it up and furnish it, so that it 
might be as comfortable as a hut of branches could. Thasus, 
however, did not spend all his days in this geecn bower. For 
it happened to him, as to Phoenix and Cilix, that other home¬ 
less people visited the spot, and liked it, and built themselves 
habitations in the neighbourhood. So here, in the course of 
a fey^’ years, was another thriving city, with a red freestone. 
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palace in the jcentro of it, where Thasus sat upon a throne, 
doing justice to the people, with y purple robe over his 
shoulders, a sceptre in his hand, and a crown upon his head. 
The inhabitants had made him king, not for the sake of #,ny _ 
royal blood (for none was in his veins), but because Thasus 
was an upright, true-hearted, and courageous man, and there¬ 
fore lit to rule. J 

Telephassa and Cadmus were now pursuing their weary 
way, with no companion but each other. The queen leaned 
upon her son’s arm, and could walk only a few miles a day. 
But for all her weakness and weariness she would not be 
persuaded to give up the scare- j. It was. enough to bring 
tears into the eyes of ,bearded men to bear the melancholy 
tone with which she enquired of every stranger whether he 
could tell her any news of tins- lost child. 

“Have you seen iTuCiL' “girl—no, no, I mean a young 
maiden of full growth—passing by tbis way, mounted on a 
snow-white bull, which gallops as swiftly as the wind?” 

“ We hay; seen no such wondrous sight,” the people would 
reply; and very often, taking Cadmus aside, they whispered 
to him: “ Is this stately and sad-looking woman your mother? 
Surely she is not in her right mind; and you ought to take 
her home, and make her comfortable, and do your best to get 
this dream out of her fancy.” 

“ It is no dream,” said Cadmus. “ Everything else is a 
dream save that.” 

But one day Telephassa seemed feebler than usual, and 
leaned almost her whole weight on the arm of Cadmus, and 
walked more slowly than, ever before. At last they reached a 
solitary spot, where she told her son that she must needs lie 
down and take a good long rest. 

“ A good long rest! ” she repeated, looking Cadmus tenderly 
in the face; “a good long rest, thou dearest one!” * 

As long as yo^i please, dear Mother,” answered Cadmus. 

Telephassa bade him sit down on the turf besido her, and 
then she took his hand. 

. “ My son,” said she, fixing her dim oyes most lovingly 
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upon him, “ this rest that I speak of will bo very long indeed! 
You must not wait till%it is finished. Dear Cadmus, you do 
not comprehend me. You must make a grave here, and lay 
..your mother’s weary frame into it. My pilgrimage is over.” 

Cadmus hurst into tears, and for a long time refused to 
believe that his dear mother was now to bo taken from him. 
But Telephassa reasoned wfVb him, and kissed him, and at 
length made him. discern that it was better for her spirit to 
pass away out of the toil, the weariness, the grief, and disap¬ 
pointment which had burdened her on earth ever since the 
child was lost. He therefor a repressed his sorrow, and listened 
to her last words.- 

“Dearest Qjtdums,” said shs, “ theu hast been the truest 
son that ever mother had, and faithful t<i the very last. M ho 
else would have borne with my lrtlirmitios as thou hast! It is 
owing to thy care, thou tenderesb elnlufdiab mygrave was not 
dug long years ago, in sftine valley or on some hillside that lies 
far, far behind us. lb is enough. Thou slialt wander no more 
on this hopeless search. But when thou hast laid thy mother 
in the earth, then go, my son, to Delphi, and enquire of the 
oracle what thou shalb do next.” 

“Oh, Mother Mother,” cried Cadmus, “couldst thou but 
have seen mv sistSr before this hour!” 

U 

“ It matters little now,” answered Telephassa, and there was 
a smile on her face. “ I go now to tho better world, and, 
sooner or later, shall find my daughter there.” 

I will rrot sadden you, my little hearers, with telling how 
Telephassa died and was buried, but will only say that her 
dying smile grew brighter, instead of vanishing from her 
dead face; so that Cadmus felt convinced that at her very first 
step into the lie tier world she bad caught Europa in her arms. 
He planted some flowers on his mother’s grave, and left them 
to grow there and make the place beautiful when he should 


be far away. 

After performing this last sorrowful duty, he set forth 
alone, and took the road towards the famous oracle of Delphi, 
as T^ftjphassa had advised him. Poor Cadmus found it more- 
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wearisome to travel alone than to bear all his dear mother’s 


weight while she had kept him company. Ilis heart, you will 
understand, was now so heavy that it seemed impossible, some¬ 
times, to carry it any farther. But his limbs were strong rnd. 
active, and well accustomed to exercise. lie walked swiftly 
along, thinking of King Agenor and Queen Telcphassa, and 
his brothers, and the friendly TVasus, all of whom he had left 
behind him, at one point of his pilgrinuu rA or another, and 
never expected to see them any more. Full of these remem¬ 
brances, he came within sigh 4- of a lofty mountain, which the 
people thereabouts had told Inm .vas called Parnassus. On 
the slope of mount Parnassus w<0 the famous Delphi, whither 
Cadmus was going. . 4 

This Delphi was supposed to be the very midmost spot of 


the whole world. The place “of the oracle was a certain cavity 
in the mountain side,«o^er which, when Cadmus came thither, 


he found a rude bower of branches. 


When Cadmus had thrust a passage through the tangled 
houghs, ano made his way into the bower, he did nob at first 
discern the half-hidden cavity. But soon he felt a cold stream 
of air rushing out of it with so much force that it shook the 
ringlets on his cheek. Pulling away the shrubbery which 
clustered over the hole, he bent forward" and spoke in a 
distinct but reverential tone, as if addressing some unseen 
personage inside of the mountain. 

“ Sacred oracle of Delphi/ 5 said lie, “whither shall I go 
next in quest of my dear sister Europa?” 

There was at lirst a deep silence, and then a rushing sound, 
or a noise like a long s\gh, proceeding out of the interior of 
the earth. This cavity, you must know, was looked upon as 
a sort of fountain of truth, which sometimes gushed out in 
audible words; although, for the most part, these words were 
such a riddle that they might just as well have stayed at the 
Ijttom of the heje. But Cadmus was more fortunate than 
many others who went to Delphi in search of truth. By 
and by the rushing noise began to sound like articulate 
language. It repeated, over and over again, the following 
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sentence, which, after all, was so like the vague whistle of a 
blast of air that Cadmus really did not quite know whether 
it meant anything or not: 

“Seek her no more! Seek her no more! Seek her no 
more! ” 

“What, then, shall I do?” asked Cadmus. 

For ever since he was a c-ild, you know, it had been tho 
great object of his'ifc to find his sister. From the very hour 
that he left following the butterfly in the meadow, near his 
father’s palace, he had done his best to follow Europa, over 
land and sea. And now, X he must give up the search, ho 
seemed to have no' more business in the world. 

But again tb# sighing gust c r air grew into something like 
a hoarse voice. 

“ Follow the cow!” it said. “ rohow the cow! Follow the 
cow!” v 

And when these words' had been repeated until Cadmus was 
tired of hearing them (especially as he could not imagine what 
cow it was, or why he was to follow her), the gusty hole gave 
vent to another sentence: 


“ Where the stray cow lies down, there is your home.” 

These words were pronounced but a single time, and died 
away into a whisper before Cadmus was fully satisfied that 
he had caught the meaning. Tie put other questions, but re¬ 
ceived no answer; only the gust of wind sighed continually 
out of the cavity, and blew the withered leaves rustling along 
the ground before it. 

“ Did there really come any words out of the hole?” thought 
Cadmus; “ or have I been dreaming all this while?”'' 

lie turned away from the oracle, ami thought himself no 
wiser that when he came thither. Caring little what might 
happen to him, he took the first path that offered itself, and 
went along at a sluggish pace; for, having no object in view, 
nor any reason to go one way more than another, it would 
certainly have been foolish to make haste. Whenever he met 
anybody, the old question was at his tongue’s end: 

“ F ivo j ou seen a beautiful maiden, dressed like a king’s 

' ( B 327 ) L 
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daughter, and mounted on a snow-white bull that gallops as 
swiftly as the wind?” , T 

But, remembering what the oracle had said, he only half- 
uttered the words, and then mumbled the rest indistinctly; 
and, from his confusion, people must have imagined that this 
handsome voung man had lost his wits. 

I know not how far Cadmus h«d gone, nor could he himself 
have told you, when, at no great distance before him, he beheld 
a brindled cow. She was lying down by the wayside, and 
quietly chewing her cud; nor did she take any notice of the 
young man until he had approe^iiod pretty nigh. Then, 
getting leisurely upon her feet, ad giving her head a gentle 
toss, she began to move along at a moderate pace, often paus¬ 


ing just long enough, J*) crop a jnouthful of grass. Cadmus 
loitered behind, whistling idk, to himself;and scarcely noticing 
the cow; until the thefignt occurred to him whether this could 
possibly be the animal which, according to the oracle’s re¬ 
sponse, was to serve him for a guide. But he smiled at 
himself for fancying such a tiling, lie could not seriously 
think that' this was the cow, because she went along so 
quietly, behaving iust like any other cow. Evidently she 
neither knew nor cared so much as a wisp of hay about 
Cadmus, and was only thinking how to go. her living along 
the wayside, where the herbage was green and fresh. Perhaps 


she was going home to be milked. 

“Cow, cow, cow!” cried Cadmus. “Hoy, Brindle, hey! 
Stop, my good cow! ” 

Ho wanted to come up with the cow, so as to examine her, 
and see if she would appear to know him, or whether there 
were any peculiarities to distinguish her from a thousand 
other cows, whose only business is to fill the milk-pail, and 
sometimes kick it over. But still the brindled cow trudged 
on, whisking her tail to keep the flies away, and taking as 
little notice of Cadmus as she well*-could. If he walked 
slowly, so did the cow, and seized the opportunity to graze. 
If he quickened his pace, the cow wen6 just so much the 
■faster; and once, when Cadmus tried to catch her by ng, 
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she threw out her heels, stuck her tail straight on end, and 
set off at a gallop, lc. king as queerly as cows generally do 
while putting themselves to their speed. 

“ Oh, brindled cow,” cried he in a tone of despair, “ do you 
never mean to stop 

He had now grown too intent on following her to think of 
lagging behind, however 1c ig the way, and whatever might 
be his fatigue. Indeed it seemed as if there were something 
about the animal that bewitched people. Several persons 
who happened to see the brirdted cow, and Cadmus follow¬ 
ing behind, began to trudge after her, precisely as he did. 
Cadmus was glad of somebody to converse with, and there¬ 
fore talked v$ry freely to these good people. He told them 
all his adventures, and how he had Icf* King Agenor in his 
palace, and Phoonixf at one pL.,.,, and Cilix at another, and 
Thasus at a third, and his dear iuoiLof, Qu~on Telephassa, 
under a flowery sod; so that now he was quite alone, both 
friendless and homeless. lie mentioned, likewise, that the 
oracle had bidden him be guided by a cow, and enquired of 
the strangers whether they supposed that this brindled animal 
could be the one. 

“Why, ’tis a very wonderful a flair,” answered one of his 
new companions. “I am pretty well acquainted with the 
ways of cattle, and I never knew a cow, of her own accord, 
to go so far without stopping. If my legs will let me, I’ll 
never leave following the beast till she lies down. 

“ Nor I!” said a second. 

“Nor I!” cried a third. “If she goes a hundred miles 
farther, I’m determined to see the end of it.” 

The secret of it was, you must know, that the cow was an 
enchanted cow, and that, without their being conscious of it, 
she threw some of her enchantment over everybody that took 
so much as half a dozen steps behind her. 

But still they kept trudging stoutly forward, and talking as 
they went. The strangers grew very fond of Cadmus, and 
resolved never to leave him, but to help him to build a city 
whoever the cow might lie down. In the centre of it there 
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should be a noble palace, in which Cadmus might dwell, and 
be their king, with a throne, a crown* and sceptre, a purple 
nobe, and everything else that a king ought to have; for in 
him there was the royal blood, and the royal heart, and the 
bead that knew how to rule. * 


While they were talking of these schemes, and beguiling 
the tediousness of the way with claying out the plan of the 
new city, one of the company happened to look at the cow. 

“Joy! joy!” cried he, clapping his hands. “Brindle is 
going to lie down.” * . 

They all looked, and sure enough.-~Jhe cow had stopped, and 
was staring leisurely about her, as'other cows'do when on the 
point of lying down. And slow’y, slowly did sljp recline her¬ 
self on the soft gra.v Ur first bending her fore legs, and then 
crouching her hind ones. >7-;.on Cadmus and his companions- 
came up with hdr, the*s* was the brindled cow taking her case, 
chewing her cud, and looking them quVetly in the face; as if 
this was just the spot she had been seeking for, and as if it 
were all a matter of course. 

“This, then,” said Cadmus, gazing around him, “this is to 
be my home.” 

“Yes, my friends,” said he to them, “this is to be our 
home. Here we will build our habitations! The brindled 
cow, which has led us hither, will supply us with milk. We 
will cultivate the neighbouring soil, and lead an innocent and 
happy life.” 

His companions joyfully assented to this plan; and, in the 
first place, being very hungry and thirsty, they looked about 
them for the' means of presiding a comfortable meal. Mot far 
off they saw a tuft of trees, which appeared as if there might 
be a spring of water beneath them. They went thither to 
fetch some, leaving Cadmus stretched on the ground along 
with the brindled cow; for now that he had found a place 
of -vest, it seemed as if all the weariness of his pilgrimage, 
ever since he left King Agenor’s palace, had fallen upon him 
at once. But his new friends had not lon^ been gone when 
he-was suddenly startled by cries, shouts, and screams, S^id 
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the noise of a terrible struggle, and in the midst of it all a 
most awful hissing, \;<hich went right through his ears like 
a rough saw. « 

Running towards the tuft of trees, he beheld the head and 
fiery eyes of an immense serpent or dragon, with the widest 
jaws that ever a dragon had, and a vast many rows of horribly 
sharp teeth. Before Cad mu • could reach the spot, this pitiless 
reptile had killed his poor companions, and was busily devour¬ 
ing them, making but a mouthful of each man. 

It appears that the fountain of water was enchanted, and 
that the dragon had bceuyseu to guard it, so that no mortal 
might ever quench his th; \st there. As the neighbouring 
inhabitants carefully avoided the spot, it was now a long 
time (not less than a lnindr'd years, or fV ereabouts) since the 
monster had broken his fast; a..d, as was natural enough, his 
appetite had grown to be enormous, am! was '.ct half-satisfied 
by the poor people whom he had just eaten up. When he 
caught sight of Cadmus, he set up another abominable hiss, 
and flung back his immense jaws, until his mouth looked 


like a great red cavern, at the farther end of which were seen 
the legs of his last victim, whom he had hardly had time to 


swallow. 


But Cadmus Was so enraged at the destruction of his 
friends that he cared neither for the size of the dragon’s 
jaws nor for his hundreds of sharp teeth. Drawing his sword, 
he rushed at the monster, and flung himself right into his 
cavernous mouth. This bold method of attacking him took 
the dragon by surprise; for, in fact, Cadmus had leaped so 
far down into his throat that the rows of terrible teeth could 


not close upon him, nor do him the least harm in the world. 
Thus, thougli the struggle was a tremendous one, and though 
the dragon shattered the tuft of trees into small splinters by 
the lashing of his tail, yet, as Cadmus was all the while slash¬ 
ing and stabbing at his very vitals, it was not long before the 
scaly wretch bethought himself of slipping away. He had 
not gone his length, however, when the brave Cad puis gave 
him; \i sword-thrust that finished the battle; and, creeping out 
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of the gateway of the creature’s jaws, there he beheld him 
still wriggling his vast bulk, althoughthere was no longer 
Jjfe enough in him to harm a little child. 

“What shall I do?” cried he aloud. “It were better for • 
me to have been devoured by the dragon, as my ,noor com¬ 
panions were.” 

“ Cadmus,” said a voice, but whether it came from above 
or below him, or whether it spoke within his own breast, the 
young man could not tell, “ Cadmus,Vpluck out the dragon’s 
teeth, and plant them in the e;pth.” 

This was a strange thing to'do^nor was it very easy, I 
should imagine, to dig out all tlJOse deep-rooted fangs from 
the dead dragon’s jaws. But Cadmus toiled and tugged, and, 
after pounding the ,monstrous hegd almost to pieces with a 
great stone, he at last con*,.*’ d as many teeth as might have 
filled a bushel or tw^. Tho next thing was to plant them. 
This, likewise, was a tedious piece cl work, especially as 
Cadmus was already exhausted with killing the dragon and 
knocking his head to pieces, and had nothing to dig the earth 
with that I I’now of, unless it were his sword-blade. Finally, 
however, a sufficiently large tract of ground was turned up, 
and sown with this new kind of seed, although half of the 
dragon’s teeth still remained to be planted sor. e other day. 

Cadmus, quite out of breath, stood leaning upon his sword, 
and wondering what was to happen next, lie had waited but 
a few moments, when ho began to see a sight which was as 
great a marvel as the most marvellous thing I ever told you 
about. 

The sun ’* r as shining slantwise over the field, and showed 
all the moist, dark soil, just like any other newly-planted 
piece of ground. All at once Cadmus fancied he saw some¬ 
thing glisten very brightly, first at one spot, then at another, 
and then at a hundred and a thousand spots together. Soo’n 
he perceived them to be tho steel heads of spears, sprouting 
up everywhere liko so many stalks of grain, and continually 
growing taller and taller. Next appeared 'a vast number of 
bright sword-blades, thrusting themselves up in the A^ne 
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way. A moment afterwards the whole surfaco of the ground 
was broken by a multitude of polished brass helmcnts, coming 
up like a crop of enormous beans. So rapidly did they grow, 
that Cadmus now discerned the fierce countenance of a matt 
beneath every one. In short, before he had time to think 
what a wonderful affair it was, he beheld an abundant harvest 
of what looked like human beings, armed with helmets and 
breastplates, shields, swords, and spears; and before they 
were well out oi the r arth, they brandished their weapons, 
and clashed them one against another, seeming to think, little 
while as they had yet ’’ycd,, Jiat they had wasted too much 
of life without, a battle. 'Every tooth of the dragon had 
produced one of these sons of deadly mischief. 

Up sprout&l also, a great many trumpeters, and with the 
first breath that they drew, thev pvt .ueir brazen trumpets to 
their lips, and sounded a tremendous and ear-shattering blast, 
so that the whole space, just now so quiet and solitary, rever¬ 
berated with the clash and clang of arms, the bray of warlike 
music, and the shouts of angry men. So enraged did they 
all look that Cadmus fully expected them to put the whole 
wofld to the sword. IIow fortunate would it be for a great 
conqueror if he could get a bushel of the dragon’s teeth to 
sow! 

“ Cadmus,” said the same voice which he had before heard, 
“ throw a stone into the midst of the armed men.” 

So Cadmus seized a large stone, and, flinging it into the 
middle of the earth army, saw it strike the breastplate of a 
gigantic and fierce-looking warrior. Immediately on feeling 
the blow, he seemed to take it for granted that somebody had 
struck him, and, uplifting his weapon, he smote his next 
neighbour <t blow that cleft his helmet asunder, and stretched 
him on the ground. In an instant thoso nearest the fallen 
v'arrior began to strike at one another with their swords and 
stab with their spears. The confusion spread wider and 
wider. Each man smote down his brother, and was himself 
smitten down before he had time to exult in his victory. 

Y r ell, this memorable battle continued to rage' until the 
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ground was strewn with helmeted heads that had been cut 
off. Of all the thousands that began, the fight there were 
only five left standing. These now rusfied from different parts 
of the field, and, meeting in the middle of it, clashed their 
swords, and struck at each other’s hearts as fiercely as ever. 

“Cadmus,” said the voice again, “bid those five warriors 
sheathe their swords. They will help you to build the city.” 

Without hesitating an instant, Cadmus stepped forward, 
with the aspect of a king and a leader, and, extending his 
drawn sword amongst them, spoke to tiie warriors in a stern 
and commanding voice. c ^ 

“ Sheathe your weapons! ” sakVaj. 

And forthwith, feeling themselves bound to obey him, the 
five remaining sons of the dragon’s teeth made him a military 
salute with their swbivT returned them to the scabbards, and 
stood before Cadmus in a rank, eyeing him as soldiers eye 
their captain wnile'awaiting the word of command. 

They looked him earnestly in the face, waiting for his next 
order, and evidently desiring no other employment than to 
follow him ffom one battle-field to another, all over the wide 
world. But Cadmus was wiser than these earth-born creatures, 
with the dragon’s fierceness in theui, and knew better how to 
use their strength and hardihood. 

“Come!” said he. “You are sturdy fellows. Make your¬ 
selves useful! Quarry some stones with those great swords 
of yours, and help me to build a cn,y.” 

And now the city was built, and there was a home in it 
for each of the workmen. But the palace of Cadmus was not 
yet erected, because they had left it till the last, meaning to 
introduce all’ the new ii: .provements of architecture, and make 
it very commodious, as well as stately and beautiful. After 
finishing the rest of their labours, they all went to bed 
betimes, in order to rise in the gray of the morning and get 
at least the foundation of the edifice laid before nightfall. 
But when Cadmus arose, and took his way towards the site 
where the palace was to be built, followed by his five sturdy 
workmen, 1 marching all in a row, what do you think he sa^l. 
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What should it be but the most magnificent palace that had 
ever been seen in the world! It was built of marble and 
other beautiful kinds of stone, and rose high into the air, with 
a, splendid dome, and a portico along the front, and carved 
pillars, and everything else that befitted the habitation of a 
mighty king. It had grown up out of the. earth in almost as 
short a time as it had taken the armed host to spring from the" 
dragon’s teeth; and what made the matter more strange, no 
seed of this stately edifies had ever been planted. 

When the five workmen beheld, the dome, with the morning 
sunshine making it look ^dden and glorious, they gave a 
great shout. 

“Long live King Cadmus,” they cried, “in his beautiful 
palace!” 

And the new king, with his fivj faithful followers at his 
heels, shouldering their pickaxes and marehfjcg in a rank (for 
they still had a soldier-like sort of behaviour, as their nature 
was), ascended the palace steps. Halting at the entrance, 
they gazed through a long vista of lofty pillars ohat were 
ranged from end to end of a great hall. At the farther ex¬ 
tremity of this hall, approaching slowly towards him, Cadmus 
beheld a female figure, wonderfully beautiful, and adorned 
with a royal robe, aid a crown of diamonds over her golden 
ringlets, and the richest necklace that ever a queen wore. 
His heart thrilled with delight. He fancied it his long-lost 
sister Europa, now grown to womanhood, coming to make 
him happy, and to repay him with her sweet sisterly affection 
for all those weary wanderings in quest of her since he left 
King Agenor’s palace; for the tears that he had shed on 
parting with Phoenix, and Cilix, and Thasus; for the heart- 
breakings that *had made the whole world seem dismal to him 
over his dear mother’s grave. 

But as Cadmus advanced to meet the beautiful stranger, 
he saw that her features were unknown to him. although, in 
the little time that it required to tread along the hall, he had 
already felt a sympathy betwixt himself and her. 

“ No,. Cadmus,” said the same voice that had spoken to him 
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in the field of tho armed men, “this is not that dear sister 
Europa whom you have sought so faithfully all over the wide 
world. This is Ilarmonia, a daughter of the sky, who is 
given you instead of sister, and brothers, and friend, %J and 
mother. You will find all those dear ones in her alone.” 

So King Cadmus dwelt in the palace with his new friend 
•Harmonia, and found a great deal of comfort in his magnifi¬ 
cent abode, but would doubtless have found as much, if not 
more, in the humblest cottage by l*Ve. wayside. Before many 
years went by, there was a^group of rosy little children (but 
how they came thither has alwjKfs been a mystery to me) 
sporting in the great hall anS on the marble steps of the 
palace, and running joyfully to meet King Cadmus when 
affairs of state left him at leisure to play with them. They 
called him father, and 'Q" n en Harmonia mother. The five old 
soldiers of the dragon’s teeth grew very fond of these small 
urchins, and were never weary of, showing them how to 
shoulder sticks, flourish wooden swords, and march in military 
order, blowing a penny trumpet, or beating an abominable 
rub-a-dub • upon a little drum. 

But King Cadmus, lest there should be too much of the 
’s tooth in his children’s disposition, used to find time 
from his kingly duties to teach them their A B C, which he 
invented for their benefit, and for which many little people, 
I am afraid, are not half so grateful to him as they ought 
to be. 




CIRCE’S PALACE 

“ Who knows not flirco. 

The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward full into a grovelling swine?” 

—Milton, Counts, 50-53. 

CIOME of you have hearno doubt, of the wise King 
k? Ulysses, and how he went' to the siege of Troy, and how, 
after that famoij^ eity^ was tak rt n and burned, he spent ten 
long years in trying to get bc.ok again to h’j own little king¬ 
dom of Ithaca. At one time, in the course of this weary 
voyage, he arrived at an island that lookork.ve.ry green and 
pleasant, but the name cv which was unknown to him. For, 
only a little while before he came thither, he had met with a 
terrible hurricane, or rather a great many hurricanes at once, 
which drove his fleet of vessels into a strange part of the sea, 
where neither himself nor any of his mariners had ever sailed. 
This misfortune was entirely owing to the foolish curiosity of 
his shipmates, whey while Ulysses lay asleep, had untied somo 
very bulky leathern bags, in which they supposed a valuable 
treasure to be concealed. But in each of these stout bags 
King vEolus, the ruler of the winds, had tied up a tempest, 
and had given it to Ulysses to keep, in order that he might 
be sure of a favourable passage homeward to Ithaca; and 
when tho strings were loosened, forth, rushed the whistling 
blasts, like air out of a blown bladder, whitening the sea with 
foam, and scattering the vessels nobody could tell whither. 

Immediately after escaping from this peril, a still greater 
one Had befallen him. Scudding before the hurricane, ho 
reached a place which, as he afterwards found, was called 
Lsestrygonia, where some monstrous giants had eaten up 
many of his companions, and had sunk every one .of his 
vesselp* •'except that in which he himself sailed, by flinging 
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great masses of rock at them from the/’h'fTs along the shore. 
After going through such troubles as these, you cannot 
wonder that King Ulysses was glad to moor his tempest- 
beaten bark in a quiet cove of tin green island which 1 began 
with tolling you about. But he had cncounto ed so many 
dangers from giants, and one-eyed Cyclops, and monsters of 
the sea and land, that he could not help dreading some mis¬ 
chief, even in this pleasant and seemingly solitary spot. For 
two days, therefore, the poor weaV.-i" worn voyagers kept 
quiet, and either stayed on board of their vessel, or merely 
crept along under the cliffs that bordered the shore; and, to 
keep themselves alive, they dug shell fish out of the sand, and 
sought for any little rill of fnsh water, that, night be running 
towards the sea. 


Before the two days were spent, they grew very weary of 
this kind of life*; for the followers of King Ulysses, as you 
will find it important to remember, were terrible gorman¬ 
dizers, and pretty sure to grumble if they missed their regular 
meals, and their irregular ones besides. Their stock of pro¬ 
visions was quite exhausted, and even the shell-fish began to 
get scarce, so that they had now to choose between starving 
to death or venturing into the interior of the island, where 
perhaps some huge three-headed dragon or other horrible 
monster had his den. Such misshapen creatures were very 
numerous in those days, and nobvdy ever expected to make a 
voyage or take a journoy without running more or less risk of 
being devoured by them. 

But King Ulysses was a bold man as well as a prudent one; 
and on the third morty ng he determined to discover what sort 
of a place the island was, and whether it wy.re possible to 
obtain a supply of food for the hungry mouths of his com- 
panions. So, taking a spear in his hand, he clambered to tho 
summit of a cliff, and gazed round about him. At a distance, 
towards the centre of the island, 1 he beheld the stately towers 
of what seemed to be a palace, built of snow-white marble, 
and rising in the midst of a grove of lofty trees. Tho ? hick 
• branches of these trees stretched across the front of thebdifice, 
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and moro than half-concealed it, although, from the portion 
which ho saw, Ulysses- -> jifdged it to be spacious and exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, and probably the residence of some great 
noblejnan or prince. A blue smoke went curling up from the 
.chimney, and was almost the pleasantest part of the spectacle 
to Ulysses; lor, from the abundance of this smoke, it was 
reasonable to conclude that there was a good fire in the 
kitchen, and that at dinner-time a plentiful banquet would be 
served up to the inhabitants of the palace, and to whatever 
guests might happen to drop in. 

With so agreeable a prospect oefore him, Ulysses fancied 
that he could not do better than to go straight to the palace 
gate, and tell the master of it that there was a crew of poor 
shipwrecked mariners not far o$) who had ea</;ii nothing for a 
day or two, save a few clams and oysters, and would therefore 
be thankful for a little food. And the pg0££..oi\ nobleman 
must be a very stingy curmudgeon, to be sure, if at least, 
when his own dinner was over, he would not bid them wel- 
come to the broken victuals from the table. 

Pleasing himself with this idea, King Ulysses had made a 
few steps in the direction of the palace, when there was a 
great twittering and chirping from the branch of a neighbour¬ 
ing tree. A moment afterwards a bird came flying towards 
him, and hovered in the air, so as almost to brush his face 
with its wings. It was a very pretty little bird, with purple 
wings and body, and yellow legs, and a circle of golden 
feathers round its neck, and on its head a golden tuft, which 
looked like a king’s crown in miniature. Ulysses tried to 
catch the bird, but it fluttered nimbly out of his reach, still 
chirping in a piteous tone, as if it could have told a lament¬ 
able story had *it only been gifted with human language. 
And when he attempted to drive it away, the bird flew no 
farthei than the bough of the next tree, and again came 
fluttering about his head, with its doleful chirp, as soon as he 
showed a purpose of going forward. 

“ Have you anything to tell me, little bird?” asked Ulysses. 
* And h<f was ready to listen attentively to whatever the bird 
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might communicate; for, at the siege of Troy and elsewhere, 
he had known such odd things to happen that he would not 
have considered it much out of the common run had this little 
feathered creature talked as plainly as himself. 

“Peep!” said the bird, “peep; peep, pe—y;ccp!” And 
nothing else would it say, but only “Peep, peep, pe—weep!” 
in a melancholy cadence, and over and over and over again. 
As often as Ulysses moved forward, however, the bird showed 
the greatest alarm, and did its be'.' Jo drive him back, with 
tlio anxious flutter of its .purplo wings. Its unaccountable 
behaviour made him conclude, at last, that the bird knew of 
some danger that awaited him, and which must needs be very 
terrible, beyond all question,, since itpnoved even a little fowl 
to feci compassion for a human being. So he resolved for tho 
present to return to the vessel, and tell his companions what 
he had seo , n.’ i «- » 

This appeared to satisfy the bi-.d. As soon as Ulysses 
turned buck, it ran up the trunk of a tree, and began to pick 
insects out of the bark with its long, sharp hill; for it was a 
kind of woodpecker, you must know, and had to get its living 
in the same manner as other birds of that species. But every 
little while, as it pecked at the bark of the tree, the purple 
bird bethought itself of some secret sorre ,v, and repeated its 
plaintive note of “Peep, peep, pe—weep!” 

On his way to the shore, Ulysses had the good luck to kill 
a large stag, by thrusting bis spear into its back. Taking it 
on his shoulders (for he was a remarkably strong man), lie 
lugged it along with him, and flung it down beforo his hungry 
companions. I have, already hinted to you what gormandizers 
some of the comrades of King Ulysses wore. From what is 
related of them, I reckon that their favourite diet was pork, 
and that they had lived upon it until a good part of their 
physical substance was swine’s flesh, and their tempers and 
dispositions were very much 'akin to the hog. A dish of 
venison, however, was no unacceptable meal to them, especially 
after-feeding so long on oysters and clams. So, beholding the 
dead stag, they felt its ribs in a knowing way, and- list no 
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time in kindling a fire of drift-wood to cook it. The rest of 
tho day was spent in lasting, and if these enormous eaters 
got up from table at sunset it was only because they could 
not* scrape another morsel nff the poor animal’s bones. 

The next morning their appetites were as sharp as ever. 
They looked at Ulysses as if they expected him to clamber up 
the cliff again, and come back with another fat deer upon his 
shoulders. Instead of setting out, however, he summoned the 
whole crew together^ told them it was in vain to hope 
that ho could kill a stag every dav for their dinner, and there¬ 
fore it was advisable to think of some other mode of satisfying 
their hunger . 

“Now," said he, “ w hen I jfc’as on the cliff yesterday, I 
discovered that tmsisland is inhabited. At a considerable 


distance from the shore stood a marble palace, which appeared 
to be very spacious, and had a great deal otsjufike^curling out 
of one of its chimneys.” 

■ “Aha!” muttered some of his companions, smacking their 
lips. “That smoke must have come from the kitchen fire. 
There was a good dinner on the spit; and no doubt there will 
be as good a one to-day.” 

“But,” continued the wise Ulysses, “you must remember, 

my good friends, #ur misadventure in the cavern of one eyed 

Polyphemus, the Cyclops! Instead of his ordinary milk diet, 

did he not cat up two of our comrades for his supper, and a 

couple more for breakfast, and two at his supper again? Me- 

thinks I see him yet, the hideous monster, scanning us with 

that great red eye in the middle of his forehead, to single 

out the fattest. And then again, oidy a few dayt, ago, did 

we not fall into the hands of the king of the Lsestrygons, and 

those other horrible giants, his subjects, who devoured a great 

many more of us than are now left? To tell you the truth, 

if w? go to yonder palace, there can be no question that we 

shall make our appearance at the dinner-table; but whether 

seated as guests, or served up as a food, is a point to be 

seriously considered. 

«/ 

“Either way,” murmured some of the hungriest of the crew, 
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“it will be better than starvation—particularly if one could 
be sure of being well fattened beforehr.rTu^and daintily cooked 
afterwards.” 

“That is a matter of taste,” said King Ulysses, “and,,for 

my own part, neither the most careful fattening nor the 

daintiest of cookery would reconcile me to being dished at 

last. My proposal is, therefore, that we divide ourselves into 

two equal parties, and ascertain, by drawing lots, which of the 

two shall go to the palace and beg for,|ood and assistance. If 

these can be obtained, all is well. If not, and if the inhabitants 

\ 

prove as inhospitable as Polyphemus, or the Laestrygons, then 
thero will but half of us perish, ’and the remainder may set sail 
and escape.” s 

As nobody objected to this scheme, Ulysses proceeded to 
count the whole band, and found that there were forty-six 
men, inchid/ng^Jiimself. lie then numbered oh’ twenty-two of 
them, and put Eurylochus (who was>one of his chief officers, 
and second only to himself in sagacity) at their head. Ulysses 
took command of the remaining twenty-two men in person. 
Then, taking oil his helmet, he put two shells into it, on one 
of which was written “Go”, and on the other “Stay”. 
Another person now held the helmet, while Ulysses and 
Eurylochus drew out each a shell; and tlv> word “Go” was 
found written on that which Eurylochus had drawn. In this 
manner it was decided that Ulysses and his twenty-two men 
were to remain at the sea-side until the other party should 
have found out what sort of treatment they might expect at 
the mysterious place. As there was no help for it, Eurylochus 
immediately set forth at the head of his twenty-two followers, 
who went off in a very melancholy state of mind, leaving their 
friends in hardly better spirits than themselves. 

No sooner had they clambered up the cliff’ than they dis¬ 
cerned the tall marble towers of the palace, ascending, as white 
, as snow, out of the lovely green shadow of the trees which 
surrounded it. A gush of smoke came from a chimney in the 
rear *of the edifice. This vapour rose high in the air, and, 
meeting with the breeze, was wafted seaward, and Thade to 
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pass over the heads of the hungry mariners. When people’s 
appetites are keen, tniy have a very quick scent for anything 
savoury in the wind. 

“That smoke comes from the kitchen!" cried one of them, 
turning uj) his nose as high as lie could, and snuffing eagerly. 
“ And as sure as I’m a half-starved vagabond, I smell roast 
meat in it.” 

“Pig, roast pig!” said another. “Ah, the dainty little 
porker! My mouth waters for him!” 

“ Let us make haste,” cried the others, “or we shall be too 
late for the good cheer!” 

But scarcely had they made half a dozen steps from the edge 
of the cliff when a bird came fl ittering to meet them. It was 
the same pretty little bird, v.ith the purple wings and body, 
the yellow legs, the golden collar round its neck, and the 
crown-like tuft upon its head, whose bchrvionr had so much 
surprised Ulysses. It hovered about Eurylochus, and almost 
brushed bis face with its wings. 

“Peep, peep, pe—weep!” chirped tho bird. 

So plaintively intelligent was the sound that it seemed as if 
the little creature were going to break its heart with some 
mighty secret that it had to tell, and only this one poor note 
to tell it with. 

“ My pretty bird,” said Eurylochus, for he was a wary 
person, and let no token of harm escape his notice, “my 
pretty bird, who sent you hith.'r'f And what is the message 
which you bring 1 ?” 

“Peep, peep, pe—weep!” replied the bird very sorrowfully. 

Then it flew towards the edge of the cliff and looked round 
at them, as if exceedingly anxious that they should return 
whence they came. Eurylochus and a few of the others were 
inclined to turn hack. They could not help suspecting that 
the purple bird must he aware of something mischievous that 
would befall them at the palace, and the knowledge of which 
affected its airy spirit with a human sympathy and sorrow. 
But the rest of the voyagers, snuffing up the smoke from the 
palace kitchen, ridiculed the idea of returning to the vessel. 

(B 327) M 
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One of them (more brutal than his fellows, and the most 
notorious gormandizer in the whole t TJw) said such a cruel 
and wicked thing that I wonder the mere thought did not 
turn him into a wild beast in shape, as he already was in^his 
nature. 

“This troublesome and impertinent little fowl,” said he, 
“ would make a delicate titbit to begin dinner with. Just one 
plump morsel, melting away between the teeth. If he conies 
within my reach I’ll catch him, and give him to the palace 
cook to be roasted on a skewer.” 


The words were hardly out of his mouth before the purple 
bird flew away, crying “Peep, peep, pe—weep!” more dolorously 
than ever. 

“That bird,” remarked Eury<ochus,knows more than we 
do about what awaits us at the palace.” 

“ Come on, tlien 0 ” cried his comrades, “ and we’ll soon know 
as much as he does.” o 


The party accordingly went onward through the green and 
pleasant wood. Every little while they caught new glimpses 
of the marble palace, which looked more and more beautiful 
the nearer they approached it. 

So they hastened their steps towards the portal, but had not 
got half-way across the wide lawn when a peck of lions, tigers, 
and wolves came bounding to meet them. The terrified mari¬ 
ners started back, expecting no better fate than to be torn to 
pieces and devoured. To their surprise and joy, however, 
these wild beasts merely capered around them, wagging their 
tails, offering their heads to be stroked and patted, and be¬ 
having juL-t like so many well-bred house-dogs when they wish 
to express their delight at meeting their master or their 
master’s friends. The biggest lion licked the feet of Eury- 
lochus, and every other lion, and every wolf and tiger, 
singled out one of his two-and-twenty followers, whom’ the 
beast fondled as if he loved him better than a beef-bone. 


But for all that Eurylochus imagined that he saw something 
fierce and savage in their eyes; nor vVould he have been 
surprised at any moment to feel the big lion’s terrilfie claws, 
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or to sec each of the tigers make a deadly spring, or each wolf 
leap at the throat of the man whom he had fondled. Their 
mildness seemed unreal, and a mere freak; but their savage 
nature was as true as the : ,r teeth and.claws. 

Nevertheless the men went safely across the lawn, with the 
wild beasts frisking about them, and doing no manner of harm; 
although, as they mounted the steps of the palace, you might 
possibly have heard a low growl, particularly from the wolves, 
as if they thought, .it a pity, after all, to let the strangers pass 
without so much as tasting what they were made of. 

Eurylochus and his followers now passed under a lofty 
portal, and looked through the open doorway into the interior 
of the palace, ^he...first thii>„ that they saw was a spacious 
hall, and a fountain in the middle of it gushing up towards the 
ceiling out of a marble basin, and falling back into it with a 
continual plash. The water of this fountain, rs it spouted 
upward, was constantly taking new shapes, not very distinctly, 
but plainly enough for a nimble fancy to recognize what they 
were. Now it was the shape of a man in a long robe, the 
fleecy whiteness of which was made out of the fountain’s spray; 
now it was a lion, or a tiger, or a wolf, or an ass, or, as often 
as anything else, a hog wallowing in the marble basin as if it 
were his sty. Tt was either magic or some very curious 
machinery that caused the gushing waterspout to assume all 
these forms. But before the strangers had time to look closely 
at this wonderful sight, their attention was drawn off by a 
very sweet and agreeable sound. A woman’s voice was singing 
melodiously in another room of the palace, and with her voice 
was mingled the noise of a loom, at which she was probably 
seated weaving a rich texture of cloth, and intertwining the 
high and low sweetness of her voice into a rich tissue of 
harmony. 

By and by the song came to an end, and then all at once 
there were several feminine voices talking airily and cheerfully, 
with now and then a merry burst of laughter, such as you 
may always hear when three or four young women sit at work 
together. 
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“What a sweet song that was!” ^^cHimed one of the 
voyagers. 

“Too sweet, indeed,” answered Eurylochus, shaking his 
head. “Yet it was not so sweet'as the song of the Sirens, 
those birdlike damsels who wanted to tempt us or\,the rocks, 
so that our vessel might be wrecked and our bones left whiten¬ 
ing along the shore.” 

No warning or persuasion, however, had any effect on his 
companions. They went up to a pair of folding-doors at the 
farther end of the hall, and, throwing them wide open, passed 
into the next room. Eurylochus meanwhile had stepped behind 
a pillar. In the short moment while the folding-doors opened 
and closed again, he caught L ^glimpsg .,£»£ *' very beautiful 
woman rising from the loom, and coming to meet the poor, 
weather-beaten wanderers, with a hospitable smile, and her 
hand stretched o\i/m welcome. There were four other young 
women, who joined their hands and uanced merrily forward, 
making gestures of obeisance to the strangers. They wero 
only less beautiful than the lady who seemed to be their 
mistress. Yet Eurylochus fancied that one of them had sea- 
green hair, and that the close-fitting bodice of a second looked 
like the bark of a tree, and that both the others had something 
odd in their aspect, although he could not” quite determine 
what it was in the little while that he had to examine them. 

The folding-doors swung quickly back and left him standing 
behind the pillar, in the solitude of the outer hall. There 
Eurylochus waited until he was quite weary, and listened 
eagerly to every sound, but without hearing anything that 
could help him to guess what had become of his friends. 
Footsteps, it is true, seemed to be passing and re passing in 
other parts of the palace. Then there was a clatter of silver 
dishes, or golden ones, which made him imagine a rich fcast 
in a splendid banqueting-hall. But by and by he heard a tre¬ 
mendous grunting and squealing, and then a sudden scamper¬ 
ing, like that of small, hard hoofs over a marble floor, while 
thef voices of the mistress and her four handmaidens were 
screaming all together in tones of anger and derision. Eury- 
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lochua could not conceive what had happened, unloss a drove 
of swine had broken* Into the palace, attracted by tho smell of 
the feast. Chancing to cast his eyes at tho fountain, he saw 
that it did not shift its shape, as formerly, nor looked either 
like a long-robed man, or a lion, a tiger, a wolf, or an ass. It 
looked like nothing but a hog, which lay wallowing in the 
marble basin, and filled it from brim to biim. 

But we must leave tho prudent Eurylochus waiting in the 
outer hall, and follow his friends into the inner secrecy of the 
palace. As soon as the beautiful woman saw them, she arose 
from the loom, as I have told you, and came forward smiling 
and stretching out her hand. She took the hand of the fore¬ 
most among them, and bade him and the whole party wel¬ 
come. u 

“ You have been long expected, my good friends,” said sho. 
“ I desire to make you happy for as long f a time as you may 
remain with me. Fog this purpose, my honoured guests, I 
have ordered a banquet to be prepared. Fish, fowl, and 
flesh, roasted and in luscious stows, and seasor.-ed, I trust, 
to all your tastes, are ready to be served up. If your appe¬ 
tites tell you it is dinner-time, then come with mo to the 
festal saloon.” 

The beautiful woman now clapped her hands, and im¬ 
mediately there entered a train of two-and-twenty serving- 
men, bringing dishes of the richest food, all hot from the 
kitchen fire, and sending up such a steam that it hung like 
a cloud below the crystal dome of the saloon. An equal 
number of attendants brought great flagons of wine of various 
kinds, some of which sparkled as it was poured ov.t, and wont 
bubbling down tho throat; while of other sorts tho purplo 
liquor was s8 clear that you could see tho wrought figures 
at the bottom of the goblet. While the servants supplied the 
twu-and-twenty guests with food and drink, the hostess and 
her four maidens went from one throne to another, exhorting 
them to eat their fill, and to quaff wine abundantly, and thus 
to recompense themselves, at this one banquet, for the many 
days when they had gone without a dinner. But whenever 
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the mariners were not looking at them (which was pretty 
often, as they looked chiefly into the bAsins and platters), tho 
beautiful woman and her damsels turned aside and laughed. 
Even the servants, as they knelt tj/nvn to present the dishes, 
might be seen to grin and sneer while the guests were helping 
themselves to the offered dainties. 

And once in a while the strangers seemed to taste some¬ 


thing that they did not like. 

“ Here is an odd kind of a spice in this dish,” said one. 
“I can’t say it quite suits my palate. Down it goes, how¬ 


ever. 




“Send a good draught of wine down your throat,” said 
his comrade on tho next tin one. “That is the stuff to 
make this sort of cookery reYish well? Though I must 
needs say the wine has a queer taste loo. But the more 
I drink of it the .better I like the flavour.” 


▼ C 1 - • » . 

Whatever little fault they might fin! with the dishes, they 
sat at dinner a prodigiously long while, and it would really 
have made you ashamed to see how they swilled down the 
liquor and gobbled up tho food. They sat on golden thrones, 
to be sure, but they behaved like pigs in a sty, and if they 
had had their wits about them, they might have guessed that 
this was the opinion of their beautiful hostess - nd her maidens. 
It brings a blush into my face to reckon up, in my own mind, 
what mountains of meat and pudding, and what gallons of 
wine those two-and-twenty guzzlers and gormandizers ate 
and drank. They forgot all about their homes, and their 
wives and children, and all about Ulysses, and everything 
else, except this banquet, at which they wanted to keep feast¬ 
ing for ever. But at length they began to give over, from 
mere incapacity to hold any more. 

“ That last bit of fat is too much for me,” said one. 

I 1 ' 

“ And I have not room for another morsel,” said his next 
neighbour, heaving a sigh. “What a pity! My appetite is 
as sharp as ever.” 

In short, they all left off eating, and leaned back on their 
thrones with such a stupid and helpless aspect as made them 
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ridiculous to behold. When their hostess saw this, she laughed 
aloud; so did her f<?ur damsels; so did the two-and-twenty 
serving-men that bore the dishes, and their two-and-twenty 
fellows that poured out the wine. And the louder they all 
laughed, the more stupid and helpless did the two-and-twenty 
gormandizers look. Then the beautiful woman took her stand 
in the middle of the saloon, and, stretching out a slender rod 
(it had been all tho while in’ her hand, although they never 
noticed it till this moment), she turned it from one guest 
to another, until each had fell it pointed at himself, Beauti¬ 
ful as her face was, and though there was a smile on it, it 
looked just as wicked and mischievous as the ugliest serpent 
that over was seen; and fat-witted as the voyagers had made 
themselves, they began to s'aspect that they had fallen into 


the power of an evil-minded enchantress. 

“Wretches,” cried she, “you have abused a. lady’s hospi¬ 
tality, and in this princely saloon your benaviour has been 
suited to a hog-pen. You arc already swine in everything 
but the human form, which you disgrace, and which I myself 
should be ashamed to keep a moment longer were you to 
share it with me. Assume your proper shapes, gormandizers, 
and begone to the sty!” 

But, brutes vs they certainly were, they yet had enough 
of human nature in them to be shocked at their own hideous¬ 
ness; and they uttered a vile grunt and squeal. So harsh 
and ear-piercing it was that you would have fancied a butcher 
was sticking his knife into each of their throats; or, at the 
very least, that somebody was pulling every hog by his funny 
little twist of a tail. .> 

“Begone to your sty!” cried the enchantress, giving them 
some smart strokes with her wand, and then she turned to 
the serving-men. “Drive out these swine, and throw down 
some acorns for them to eat.” 


Meantime, as I told you before, Eurylochus had waited, 
and waited, and waited in the entrance-hall of the palace 
without being able to comprehend what had befallen his 
friends. At last, when the swinish uproar resounded through 
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the palace, and when he saw the image of a hog in the marble 
basin, he thought it best to hasten back to the vessel and 
inform the wise Ulysses of these marvellous occurrences. So 
he ran as fast as he could down the steps, and never stopped 
to draw breath till he reached the shore. 

“ Why do you come alone?” asked King Ulysses 'as soon as 
ho saw him. “ Where are your two-and-twcnty comrades?” 

At these questions Eurylochu ; burst into tears. 

“Alas!” cried he, “I greatly fear that we shall never sec 
one of their faces again.” 

Then he told Ulysses all that had happened as far as he 
knew it, and added that he suspacted the beautiful woman to 
be a vile enchantress, and the ^marble palace, magnificent as 
it looked, to be only a dismal cavern in"i caiity. As for his 
companions, he could not imagine what had become of them, 
unless they had been given to the swine to be devoured alive. 
At this intelligence all the voyagers vjere greatly affrighted. 
But Ulysses lost no time in girding on his sword, and hanging 
his bow and quiver over his shoulders, and taking a spear 
in his right hand. When his followers saw their wise leader 
making these preparations, they enquired whither he was 
going, and earnestly besought him not to leave them. 

Had his followers dared, they would have detained him by 
force. But King Ulysses frowned sternly on them, and shook 
his spear, and bade them stop him at their peril. Seeing him 
so determined, they let him go, and sat down on the sand, as 
disconsolate a set of people as could be, waiting and praying 
for his return. 

It happen,ed to Ulysses, just as before, that when he had 
gone a few steps from the edge of the cliff, the purple bird 
came fluttering towards him, crying, “Peep, peejl, pc—weep!” 
and using all the art it could to persuade him to go no farther. 

“What mean you, little bird?” cried Ulysses. “You hre 
arrayed like a king, in purple and gold, and wear a golden 
crown upon your head. Is it because I too am a king that 
you desire so earnestly to speak with me ? If you can talk in 
human language, say what you would have me do.” 
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“ Peep!” answered the purple bird very dolorously. “Peep, 
peep, pe—we—ep !” ' 

Certainly there lay some heavy anguish at the little bird’s 
heart, and it was a sorrowed predicament that he could not at 
least have the consolation of telling what it was. But Ulysses 
had no time to waste in trying to get at the mystery. He 
therefore quickened his pace, and had gone a good way along 
the pleasant wood-path, whc\i there met him a young man 
of very brisk and intelligent aspect, and clad in a rather 
singular garb, lie wore a i hort cloak, and a sort of cap 
that seemed to be furnished with a pair of wings; and, 
from the lightness of his step, you would have supposed 
that there might likewise be wings on his feet. To enable 
him to walk still better (for he was always on one journey 
or another), he carried a winged staff, around which two 
serpents were wriggling and twisting. In short, I have said 
enough to make you guess that it was Quicksilver, and Ulysses 
(who knew him of old, and had learned a great deal of his 
wisdom from him) recognized him in a moment. 

“ Whither are you going in such a hurry, wise Ulysses V* 
asked Quicksilver. “ Do you not know that this island is en¬ 
chanted 1 The wicked enchantress (whose name is Circe, the 
sister of King ^Ectes) dwells in the marble palace which you 
see yonder among the trees. By her magic arts she changes 
every human being into the brute, beast, or fowl whom he 
happens most to resemble.” 

“ That little bird which I met at the edge of the cliff,” ex¬ 
claimed Ulysses, “was he a human being once?” 

“ Yes,” answered Quicksilver. “ He was once a king named 
Picus, and a pretty good sort of a king too, only rather too 
proud of his jfurjjle robe, and his crown, and the golden chain 
about his neck; so he was forced to take the shape of agaudy- 
featnered bird. The lions and wolves and tigers who will 
come running to meet you in front of the palace were formerly 
fierce and cruel men, resembling in their dispositions the wild 
beasts whose forms they now rightfully wear.” 

“And my poor companions,” said Ulysses, “have they 
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, undergone a similar change through the arts of this wicked 
Circe?” 

“ You well know what gormandizers they were,” replied 
Quicksilver—and, rogue that he w^3, he could not help laugh¬ 
ing at the joke,—“so you will not be surprised to hear that 
they have all taken the shapes of swine! If Circe' 1 had never 
done anything worse, I really should not think her so very 
much to blame.” / 

“But can I do nothing to help them?” enquired Ulysses. 

“It will require all your wisdom,” said Quicksilver, “and a 
little of my own into the bargain, to keep your royal and 
sagacious self from being transformed into a fox. But do as I 
bid you, and the matter may c«nd better than it has begun.” 

While he was speaking, Quicksilver seemed to be in search 
of something; he went stooping along the ground, and soon 
laid his hand or> a httle plant with a snow-white flower, which 
he plucked and smelt. Ulysses had bsen looking at that very 
spot only just before, and it appeared to him that the plant 
had burst into full flower the instant when Quicksilver touched 
it with his fingers. 

“Take this flower, King Ulysses,” said he. “Guard it as 
you do your eyesight; for I can assure you it is exceedingly 
rare and precious, and you might seek the .whole earth over 
without ever finding another like it. Keep it in your hand, 
and smell of it frequently after you enter the palace, and 
while you are talking with the enchantress. Especially when 
she offers you food, or a draught of wine out of her goblet, be 
careful to fill your nostrils with the flower’s fragrance. Follow 
these directions and you may defy her magic arts to change 
you into a fox.” 

Quicksilver then gave him some further advice how to be¬ 
have, and, bidding him be bold and prudent, again assured 
him that, powerful as Circe was, he would have a fair prospect 
of coming safely out of her enchanted palace. After listening 
attentively, Ulysses thanked his good friend, and resumed his 
way. .But he had taken only a few steps when, recollecting 
some other questions which he wished to ask, he turne’d round 
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again, and beheld nobody on the spot where Quicksilver had 
stood; for that winged cap of his, and those winged shoes, 
with the help of the winged staff, had carried him quickly out 
of right. 

When Ulysses reached the lawn in front of the palace the 
lions and other savage animals came bounding to meet him, 
and would have fawned upon him and licked his feet. But 
the wise king struck at them 1 nth his long spear, and sternly 
hade them begum 1 out of his p ith, for he knew that they had 
once been bloodthirsty men, and would now tear hirn limb 
from limb, instead of fawning upon him, could they do the 
mischief that was in their hearts. The wild beasts yelped and 
glared at him, and stood at a.-distance while he ascended the 
palace steps. 

Tho king likewise heard the noise of the shuttle in the loom, 
and tho sweet melody of the beautiful wom^.’s sorg, and then 
the pleasant voices of 1 herself and the four maidens talking 
together, with peals of merry laughter intermixed. But 
Ulysses did not waste much time in listening to the laughter 
or the song. He leaned his spear against one of the pillars of 
the hall, and then, after loosening his sword in the scabbard, 
stepped boldly forward, and threw the folding-doors wide 
open. The moment she beheld his stately ligure standing 
in the doorway, the beautiful woman rose from the loom and 
ran to meet him, with a glad smile throwing its sunshine over 
her face, and both her hands extended. 

“Welcome, brave stranger!” cried she. “We were expect¬ 
ing you.” 

O «' 

“ Your companions,” said she, “ have already been received 
into my palace^ and have enjoyed the hospitable treatment to 
which the propriety of their behaviour so well entitles them. 
If such be your pleasure, you shall first take some refreshment, 
and then join them in tho elegant apartment which they now 
occupy. See, I and my maidens have been weaving their 
figures into this piece of tapestry.” 

She pointed to the web of beautifully woven cloth’ in the 
loom. Circe and the four nymphs must have been very dili- 
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gently at work since the arrival of the mariners, for a great 
many yards of tapestry had now been wrought. In this now 
part Ulysses saw his two-and-twenty friends represented as 
sitting on cushioned and canopied thrones, greedily devouring 
dainties, and quaffing deep draughts of wine. The work had 
not yet gone any further. Oh no, indeed! The enchantress 
was far too cunning to let Ulysses sec the mischief which her 


magic arts had since brought 
“As for yourself, valiant si 
dignity of your aspect, I take 


pon the gormandizers. 

[” said Circe “judging by the 
you to be nothing less than a 


king. Deign to follow me, and you shall be treated as befits 
your rank.” 

So Ulysses followed her into the saloon, where his two-and- 
twenty comrades had devoured the banquet which ended so 
disastrously for themselves. But all this while he had held 
the snow-white *kiwer in his hand, and had constantly smelt 
of it while Circe was speaking; and a. 1 ?he crossed the threshold 
of the saloon, he took good care to inhale several long and 
deep snuffs of its fragrance. Instead of two-and-twenty 
thrones, Avhich had before been ranged around the wall, there 
was now only a single throne in the centre of the apartment- 
But this was surely the most magnificent scat that ever a king 
or an emperor reposed himself upon, all mar’.e of chased gold, 
studded with precious stones, with a cushion that looked like 
a soft heap of living roses, and overhung by a canopy of sun¬ 
light, which Circe knew how to weave into drapery. The 
enchantress took Ulysses by the hand, and made him sit down 
upon this dazzling throne. Then, clapping her hands, she 
summoned the chief butler. 

“ Bring hither,” said she, “ the goblet that ,is set apart for 
kings to drink out of. And fill it with the same delicious 
wine which my royal brother, King JEetes, praised so highly 
when he last visited me with my fair daughter Medea. That 
good and amiable child! Were she now here, it would delight 
her to see me offering this wine to my honoured guest.” 

But Ulysses, while the butler was gone for the wine, held 
the snow-white flower to his nose. 
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“Is it a wholesome wine?” he asked. 

At this the four maidens tittered; whereupon the enchant¬ 
ress looked round at them with an aspect of severity. 

“ It is the wholesomest juice that ever was squeezed out of 
the grape,” said she; “for instead of disguising a man, as 
other liquor is apt to do, it brings him to his true self, and 
shows him as he ought to be. 

The chief butler liked not) ing better than to see people 
turned into s\£yi^ or making any kind of a beast of them¬ 
selves; so he made haste to br ng the royal goblet, filled with 
a liquid as bright as gold, and which kept sparkling upward, 
and throwing a sunny spray over the brim. But, delightful 
as the wine looked, it was mingled with the most potent en¬ 
chantments that Circe knew how to concoct. For every drop 
of the pure grape-juice there were two drops of the pure mis¬ 
chief; and the danger of the thing was that the mischief mado 
it taste all the better. ♦The mere smell of the bubbles which 
effervesced at the brim was enough to turn a man’s beard into 
pig’s bristles, or make a lion’s claws grow out of his lingers, or 
a fox’s brush behind him. 

“ Drink, my noble guest,” said Circe, smiling as she pre¬ 
sented him with the goblet. “ You will find in this draught a 
solace for all yovr troubles.” 

King Ulysses took the goblet with his right hand, while 
with his left he held the snow-white flower to his nostrils and 
drew in so long a breath that his lungs were quite filled with 
its pure and simple fragrance. Then, drinking off all the wine, 
he looked the enchantress calmly in the face. 

“ Wretch,” cried Circe, giving him a smart stroke with her 
wand, “how # dare you keep your human shape a moment 
longer ? Take the form of the brute whom you most resemble. 
If a hog, go join your fellow-swine in the sty; if a lion, a wolf, 
a tiger, go howl with the wild beasts on the lav/n; if a fox, go 
exercise your craft in stealing poultry. Thou hast quaffed off 
my wine, and canst be a man no longer.” 

But such was the virtue of the snow-white flower, instead of 
wallowing down from his throne in swinish shape, or taking 
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any other brutal form, Ulysses looked even more manly and 
kingly than before. He gave the magic goblet a toss, and 
sent it clashing over the marble floor to -the farthest end of 
the saloon. Then, drawing his swford, he seized the enchant¬ 
ress by her beautiful ringlets, and made a gesture as if he 
meant to strike off her head at o»,e blow. ' 

“Wicked Circe,” cried he in/-a terrible voice, “this sword 
shall put an end to thy enchantments. Thou shalt die, vile 
wretch, and do no more raise] |ef in the world by tempting 
human beings into the vices wl ; cii make beasts of them.” 

The tone and countenance of Ulysses were so awful, and his 
sword gleamed so brightly, and seemed to have so intolerably 
keen an edge, that Circe was almost killed by the mere fright, 
without waiting for a blow. The chief butler scrambled out 
3f the saloon, picking up the golden goblet as he went; and 
the enchantress and the four maidens fell on their knees, 
wringing their hands and screaming for mercy. 

“Sparc me!” cried Circe, “spare me, royal and wise 
Ulysses. .For now I know that thou art he of whom Quick¬ 
silver forewarned me, the most prudent of mortals, against 
whom no enchantments can prevail. Thou only couldst have 
conquered Circe. Spare me, wisest of men. I will show thee 
true hospitality, and even give myself to bp thy slave, and 
this magnificent palace to be henceforth thy home.” 

Ulysses would not be pacified until Circe had taken a solemn 
oath to change back his companions, and as many others as he 
should direct, from their present forms of beast or bird into 
their former shapes of men. 

“ On these conditions,” said he in a solemn tone of voice, 
“ I consent to spare your lifo. Otherwise you must die upon 
the spot.” 

With a drawn sword hanging over her, the enchantress 
would readily have consented to do as much good as' she 
had hitherto done mischief, however little she might like such 
employment. She therefore led Ulysses put of the back en¬ 
trance of the palace, and showed him the swine in their sty. 

“These must certainly be my comrades,” said Ulysses; 
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“I recognize their dispositions. They are hardly worth the . 
trouble of changing them into the human form again. Never¬ 
theless, we will have it done, lest their bad example should 
coiaiupt the other hogs. Lot them take their original shapes, 
therefore, Dame Circe, if your skill is equal to the task. It 
will require greater magic, l\trow, than it did to make swine 
of them.” 

So Circe waved her wand again, and repeated a few magic 
words, at the sruiqd of which t :I )e two-and-twenty hogs pricked 
up their pendulous ears, ltjwas a wonder to behold how 
their snouts grew shorter and shorter, and their mouths (which 
they seemed to bo sorry for, because they could not gobble so 
expeditiously) smaller and smaller, and how one and another 
began to stand upon his hind-legs, and scratch his nose with 
his fore trotters. At first the spectators hardly know whether 
to call them hogs or men, but by and by they Cjime to the 
conclusion that they ratWer resembled the latter. Finally, there 
stood the twenty-two comrades of Ulysses, looking pretty much 
the same as when they left the vessel. 

To say the truth, there was a suspicious kind of a grunt 
in their voices, and for a long time afterwards they spoke 
gruffly, and were apt to set up a squeal. 

“ It must depmd on your own future behaviour,” added 
Ulysses, “ whether you do not find your way back to the 
sty.” 

At this moment the note of a bird sounded from the branch 
of a neighbouring tree. 

“ Peep, peep, pe—wee—ep! ” 

It was the purple bird, who all this while had been sitting 
over their heads, watching what was going forward, and 
hoping that Ulysses would remember how he had done his 
utmost to keep him and his followers out of harm’s way, 
Ulysses ordered Circe instantly to make a king of this good 
little fowl, and leave him exactly as she found him. Hardly 
were the words spoken, and before the bird had time to utter 
another “ Pe—weep,” King Picus leaped down from the bough 
of the tree, as majestic a sovereign as any in the world, dressed 
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in a long purple robe and gorgeous yellow stockings, with a 
splendidly wrought collar about his neck, and a golden crown 
upon his head. He and King Ulysses exchanged with one 
another the courtesies which beldiig to their elevated r>nk. 
But from that time forth King P ; cus was no longer proud of 
his crown and his trappings of ’/Walty, nor of the fact of his 
being a king: ho felt himself rrfirely the upper servant of his 
people, and that it must be lift lifelong labour to make them 
better and happier. \ v w . 

As for the lions, tigers, ano wolves (though Circe would 
havo restored them to their former shapes at his slightest 
word), Ulysses thought it advisable that they should remain 
as they now were, and thus give warning of their cruel dis¬ 
positions, instead of going about under the guise of men, and 
pretending to human sympathies, while their hearts had the 
bloodthirstiness of wild beasts. So he let them howl as much 


they liked, but never troubled his head about them. And 
when everything was settled according to his pleasure, he sent 
to summon the remainder of his comrades, whom he had left 
at the sea-shore. These being arrived, Avith the prudent Kury- 


lochus at their head, they all made themselves comfortable in 
Circe’s enchanted palace until quite rested and refreshed from 


the toils and hardships of their voyage. 



Of Enna, where Proselmie gatheringilowors, 

Herself a fairer Howeilby gloomy Dia 
t . a gathered." I 

—Milton fParadtee Lost, iv, 268 271. 

M OTHER CERES was exceedingly fond of her daughter 
Proserpina, and seldom let her go alone into the fields. 
But just at the time when my story begins, the good lady was 
very busy, because she had the care of the wheat, and the 
Indian corn, and tho rye and barley, and, in short, of the crops 
of every kind, all over bhe earth; and as the Season had thus 
far been uncommonly backward, it was necessary to make the 
harvest ripen more speedily than usual. So she put on her 
turban, made of poppies (a kind of flower which she was 
always noted for wearing), and got into her car drawn by a 
pair of winged dragons, and was just ready to set off. 

“ Dear Mother” said Proserpina, “ I shall be very lonely 
while you are away. May I not run down to the shore, and 
ask some of tho sea-nymphs to come up out of the waves and 
play with me 1 ?” 

“Yes, child,” answered Mother Ceres. “Tho sea-nymphs 
are good creatures, and will never lead you into any harm. 
But you must take care not to stray away from them, nor go 
wandering about the fields by yourself. Young girls, without 
their mothers t*o take care of them, are very apt to get into 
mischief.” 

Tlte child promised to bo as prudent as if she were a grown¬ 
up woman; and by the time the winged dragons had whirled 
the car out of sight, she was already on the shore, calling to 
the .sea-nymphs to come and play with her. They, knew 
Proserpifia’s voice, and were not long in showing their glisten. 

(B 327) 193 . N 
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ing faces and sea-green hair above the water, at the bottom of 
which was their home. They brought along with them a great 
many beautiful shells; and, sitting down on the moist sand, 
where the surf wave broke over th'm, they busied themselves 
in making a necklace, which they hung round Proserpina’s 
neck. By way of showing her ^yatitude, the child besought 
them to go with her a little w«v into the fields, so that they 
might gather abundance of flow rs, with which she would make 
each of her kind playmates a wreath. 

“On . 10 , dear Proserpina!” c ied the sca-n^mphs; “we dare 

not go with you upon the dry land. We are apt to groSv 

faint unless at every breath we can snuff up the salt breeze 

of the ocean. And don’t you ;.ee how careful we are to let the 

surf wave break over us every moment or two, so as to keep 

ourselves comfortably moist? If it were not for that, we 

should soon look like bunches of uprooted sea-weed dried in 

* < 

the sun.” 

“ It is a great pity,” said Proserpina. “ But do you wait 
for mo here, and I will run and gather my apron full of 
flowers, and be back again before the surf wave has broken 
ten times over you. I long to make you some wreaths that 
shall be as lovely as this necklace ->f many-coloured shells.” 

“ We will wait, then,” answered the sea-nymphs. “ But 
while you are gone, we may as well lie down on a bank of 
soft sponge, under the water. The air to-day is a little too 
dry for our comfort. But we will pop up our heads every 
few minutes to see if you are coming.” 

The young Proserpina ran quickly to a spot where, only the 
day before, she had seen a great many flowers. These, how¬ 
ever, were now a little past their bloom; and, wishing to give 
her friends the freshest and loveliest blossoms, she strayed 
farther into the fields, and found some that made her scream 
with delight. Never had sho met with such exquisite flowers 
before,—violets so large and fragrant,—roses with so rich and 
delicate a blush,—such superb hyacinths, and such aromatic 
pinks,—and many others, some of which seemed to be of new 
shapes and colours. Two or three timos, moreover, she could 
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not help thinking that a tuft of most splendid flowers had 
suddenly sprouted out of the earth before her very eyes, as if 
on purposo to tempt her a few steps farther. Proserpina’s 
anron was soon filled and brimming over with delightful 
blossoms. She was on the point of turning back in order to 
rejoin the sea-nymphs, amir-sit with them on the moist sands, 
all twining wreaths together But, a little farther on, what 
should she behold?—it was a large shrub, completely covered 
with the most magnificent flo vers in the world. 

“The darlings!” cried Proserpina; and then she thought to 
herself, “ I was looking at that spot only a moment ago. How 
strange it is that I did not see the flowers!” 

“What a silly child I ami” thought she, taking courage. 
“ It is really the most beautiful shrub that ever sprang out 
of the earth. [ will pull it up by the roots, and carry it 
home, and plant it in my mother’s garden.” 

Holding up her apyon full of flowers with her left hand, 
Proserpina seized the large shrub with the other, and pulled 
and pulled, but was hardly able to loosen the soil about its 
roots. What a deep-rooted plant it was! Again the girl 
pulled with all her might, and observed that the earth began 
to stir and crack to some distance around the stem. She gave 
another pull, hut relaxed her hold, fancying that there was a 
rumbling sound right beneath her feet. Did the roots extend 
down into some enchanted cavern ? Then, laughing at herself 
for so childish a notion, she made another effort; up came the 
shrub, and Proserpina staggered back, holding the stem trium¬ 
phantly in her hand, and gazing at the deep holo which its 
roots had left in the soil. 

Much to her astonishment, this hole kept spreading wider 
and wider, and growing deeper and deeper, until it really 
seemed to have no bottom; and all the while there came a 
rumbling noise out of its depths, louder and louder, and 
nearer and nearer, and sounding liko the tramp of horses' 
hoofs and the raPling of wheels. Too much frightened to 
run away, she stood straining her eyes into this wonderful 
cavity, and soon saw a team of four sable horses, snorting 
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.smoke out of their nostrils, and tearing their way out of the 
earth with a splendid golden chariot whirling at their heels. 
They leaped out of the bottomless hole, chariot and all; and 
there they were, tossing their blacK manes, flourishing th*' : r 
black tails, ami curvetting with e^ery one of their hoofs off 
the ground at once, close by the apot where Proserpina stood. 
In the chariot sat the figure of a man, richly dressed, with 
a crown on his head, all flaming'with diamonds. Tie was of a 
noble aspect, and rather handsome, but looked sullen and dis¬ 
contented; and he kept rubbing his eyes, and shading thern^ 
with his hand, as if he did not live enough in the sunshine to 
be very fond of its light. 

As soon as this personage sa# the affrighted Proserpina, he 
beckoned her to come a little nearer. 

“ l)o not be afraid,” said he, with as cheerful a smile as he 
knew how to put on. “ Come, will not you like to ride a little 
way with me in fny beautiful chariot?”* 

But Proserpina was so alarmed that she wished for nothing 
but to get out of his reach. And no wonder! The stranger 
did not look remarkably good-natured, in spite of his smile; 
and as for his voice, its tones were deep and stern, and 
sounded as much like the rumbling of an earthquake under¬ 
ground as anything else. As is always the care with children 
in trouble, Proserpina’s first thought was to call for her 
mother. 

“ Mother, Mother Ceres,” cried she, all in a tremble, “come 
quickly and save me!” 

But her voice was too faint for her mother to hear. Indeed, 
it is most probable that Ceres was then a thousand miles off, 
making the corn grow in some far-distant country. Nor could 
it have availed her poor daughter even had she been within 
hearing; for no sooner did Proserpina begin to cry out, than 
the stranger leaped to the ground, caught the child in his 
arms, and again mounting the chariot, shook the reins, and 
shouted to the four black horses to set off. /’They immediately 
broke into so swift a gallop that it seemed rather like flying 
through the air than running along the earth. In a moment 
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Proserpina lost sight, of the pleasant vale of Enna, in which 
she had always dwelt. Another instant, and even the summit 
of Mount ^Etna had become so blue in the distance that she 
co.dd scarcely distinguish it from the smoke that gushed out 
of its cra' er. But still the <poor child screamed, and scattered 
her apron full of flowers ale lg the way, and left a long cry 
trailing behind the chariot; and many mothers to whose ears 
it came, ran quickly to sec if any mischief bad befallen their 
children. P”?.-Mother Ceres was a great way oil', and could 
wot hear the cry. , 

As they rode on, the stranger did his best to soothe 
her. 


“Why should you be so frightened, my pretty child?” said 
he, trying to soften his rough voice. “ I promise not to do 
ycu any harm.” 

“Let me go home!” cried Proserpina, — “let me go 
home! ” 

“ My home is better than your mother’s,” answered King 
Pluto. “ It is a palace all made of gold, with crystal windows- 
and because there is little or no sunshine thereabouts, the 
apartments are illuminated with diamond lamps. You never 
saw anything half so magnificent as my throne. If you like, 
you may sit down on it, and be my little queen, and I will sit 
on the footstool.” 

“ I don’t care for golden palaces and thrones,” sobbed 
Proserpina. “0 my mother, my mother! Carry me back to 
my mother!” 

But King Pluto, as he called himself, only shouted to his 
steeds to go faster. 

“Pray do not be foolish, Proserpina,” said he in rather a 
sullen tone. “ I offer you my palace and my crown, and all 
the*riches that are under the earth, and you treat me as if I 
were doing you an injury. The one thing which my palace 
needs is a merry little maid to run up stairs and down, and 
cheer up the roon. s with her smile. And this is what you 
must d ) for King Pluto.” 

“Never!” answered Proserpina, looking as miserable as she 
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could. “I shall never smile again till yoij set me down at my 
mother’s door.” 

But she might just as well have, talked to the wind that 
whistled past them; for Pluto urged on his horses, and wr:_;t 
faster than ever. Proserpina continued to cry out, and 
screamed so long and so loudlyylthat her poor little voice 
was almost screamed away; and when it was nothing hut a 
whisper, she happened to cast her eyes over a great broad 
field of waving grain; and whom do you th : «V she saw? 
Who but Mother Ceres, making fbe corn grow, and too busyi 
to notice the golden chariot as it went rattling along. The 
child mustered all her strength, and gave one more scream, 
but was out of sight before Ceres had time to turn her head. 

King Pluto had taken a road which now began to grow 
excessively gloomy. It was bordered on each side with rocks 
and precipices, between which the rumbling of the chariot- 
wheels was reverberated with a noise'like rolling thunder. 
The trees and bushes that grew in the crevices of the rocks 
had very dismal foliage; and by and by, although it was 
hardly noon, the air became obscured with a grey twilight. 
The black horses had rushed along so swiftly that they were 
already beyond the limits of the sunshine. But the duskier 
it grew, the more did Pluto’s visage assume /in air of satis¬ 
faction. After all, he was not an ill-looking person, especially 
when he left off twisting his features into a smile that did not 
belong to them. Proserpina peeped at his face through the 
gathering dusk, and hoped that he might not be so very 
wicked as she at first thought him. 

* “ Ah, this twilight is truly refreshing,” said King Pluto, 
“after being so tormented with that ugly and impertinent 
glare of the sun. IIow much more agreeable is lamplight or 
torchlight, more particularly when reflected from diamonds! 
It will be a magnificent sight when we get to my palace.” 

“Is it much farther?” asked Proserpina. “And will you 
carry me back when I have seen it?” f 

“We will talk of that by and by,” answered Pluto.* “We 
are just entering my dominions. Do you see that tall gate- 
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way beforo us? When we pass those gates we are at home. 
And there lies my faithful mastiff at the threshold. Cerberus! 
Cerberus! Come hither, my good dog! ” 

So saying, Pluto pulled at the reins, and stopped the chariot 
right between the tall, m. ssivo pillars of the gateway. The 
mastiff of which he had spoken got up from the threshold, 
and stood on its hinder legs, so as to put his fore-paws on 
the chariot-wheel. But, my stars, what a strange dog it was! 
Why, ho was ,a big, rough, ugly-1 coking monster, with three 
separate heads, and each of .them fiercer than the two others; 
but fierce as they were, King Pluto patted them all. He 
seemed as fond of his three-headed dog as if it had been a 
sweet little spaniel with silken ears and curly hair. Cerberus, 
on the other hand, was evidently rejoiced to see his master, 
and expressed his attachment, as other dogs do, by wagging 
his tail at a great rate. Proserpina’s eyes being drawn to it 
by its brisk motion, she saw that this tail Was neither more 
nor less than a live dragon, with fiery oyes, and fangs that 
had a very poisonous aspect. And while the three-headed 
Cerberus was fawning so lovingly on King Pluto, there was 
the dragon tail wagging against its will, and looking as cross 
and ill-natured as you can imagine, on its own separate 
account. 

“Will the dog bite me P asked Proserpina, shrinking closer 
to Pluto. “What an ugly creature he is!” 

“ Oh, never fear,” answered her companion. “ He never 
harms people unless they try to enter my dominions without 
boing sent for, or to get away when I wish to keep them here. 
Down, Cerberus! Now, my pretty Proserpina, ve will drivy 
on.” 

On went the chariot, and King Pluto seemed greatly 
pleased to find himself once moro in his own kingdom. He 
drow Proserpina’s attention to the rich veins of gold that wore 
to be seen among the rocks, and pointed to several places 
where one stroke of a pickaxe would loosen a bushel of 
diamords. All along the road, indeed, there were .sparkling 
gems, which would have been of inestimable value above- 
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ground, but which here were reckoned,of the meaner sort, 
and hardly worth a beggar’s stooping for. 

lie alighted from the chariot, and. taking Proserpina in his 
arms, carried her up a lofty flight of steps into tlie great! ..'ll 
of the palace. It was splendidly*' illuminated by means of 
large precious stones of various 'ones, which seemed to burn 
like so many lamps, and glowed with a hundredfold radiance 
all through the vast apartment. And yet there was a kind of 
gloom in the midst of this enchanted light; nor .was there a 
single object in the hall that wr.s really agreeable to behold* 
except the little Proserpina herself, a lovely child, with one 
earthly flower which she had not let fall from her hand. It 
is my opinion that even King Pluto bad never been happy in 
his palace, and that this was the true reason why he had 
stolen away Proserpina, in order that he might have some¬ 
thing to love, instead of cheating his heart any longer with 
this tiresome magnificence. And though he pretended to 
dislike the sunshine of the upper world, yet the effect of the 
child’s presence, bedimmed as she was by her tears, was as if 
a faint and watery sunbeam had somehow or other found its 
way into the enchanted hall. 

Pluto now summoned his domestics, and bade them lose no 
time in preparing a most sumptuous banquet,' and, above all 
things, not to fail in setting a golden beaker of the water of 
Lethe by Proserpina’s plate. 

“ 1 will neither drink that nqr anything else,” said Proser¬ 
pina. “Nor will I taste a morsel of food, even if you keep 
me for ever in your palace.” 

, “I should be sorry for that,” replied King Pluto, patting 
her cheek; for he really wished to be kind, if,he had only 
known how. “You are a spoiled child, I perceive, my little 
Proserpina; but when you see the nice things which my cook 
will make for you, your appetite will quickly come again.” 

Then, sending for the head cook, he gavo strict orders that 
all sorts of delicacies, such as young people are usually fond 
of, should bo set before Proserpina. He had a secret motive 
in this; for you are to understand it is a fixed law that when 
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persons .are carried offi to the land of magic, if they onco oasto 
any food there, they can never get back to their friends. 
Now, if King Pluto had b< en cunning enough to offer Proser¬ 
pina "nine fruit, or bread and milk (which was the simple fare 
to which the child had always been accustomed), it is very 
probable that she would soon have been tempted to cat it. 
But he left the matter entirely to his cook, who, like all other 
cooks, considered nothing fit to eat unless it were rich pastry, 
or highly searoned meat, or spiced sweet-cakes,—things which 
Proserpina’s mother had ncv’jr given her, and the smell of 
which quite took away her apoctitc, instead of sharpening it. 

But my story must now clamber out of King Pluto’s 
dominions, and see what Mother Ceres has been about since 
she was bereft of her daughter. We had a glimpse of her, as 
you remember, half-hidden among the waving grain, while 
the four black steeds wore swiftly whirling along (he chariot 
in which her beloved Proserpina was so unwillingly borne 
away. You recollect, too, the loud scream which Proserpina 
gave, just when the chariot was out of sight. 

Of all the child’s outcries, this last shriek was the only one 
that reached the ears of Mother Ceres. She had mistaken 
the rumbling of the chariot-wheels for a peal of thunder, and 
imagined that a 1 shower was coming up, and that it would 
assist her in making the corn grow. But at the sound of 
Proserpina’s shriek she started, and looked about in every 
direction, not knowing whence it came, but feeling almost 
certain that it was her daughter’s voice. It seemed so 
unaccountable, however, that the girl should have strayed 
over so many lands and seas (which she herself could not have 
traversed without the aid of her winged dragons), that the 
good Ceres tried to believe that it must be the child of some 
other parent, and not her own darling Proserpina, who had 
uttered this lamentable cry. Nevertheless it troubled her 
with a vast many tender fears, such as are reftdy to bestir 
* themselves in every mother’s heart when she finds it necessary 
to go avay from her dear children without leaving them 
under the care of some maiden aunt or other such faithful 
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guardian. So she quickly left the field i,u which she had been 
so busy; and as her work was not half done, the grain looked 
next day as if it needed both sun and rain, and as if it were 
blighted in the ear, and had something the matter with.-../is 
roots. 


The pair of dragons must have had very nimble \vings, for 
in less than an hour Mother Ceres had alighted at the door of 
her home, and found it empty. Knowing, however, that the 
child was fond of sporting on the sea-shore, ,^he hastened 
thither as fast as she could, and, there beheld the wet faces qf 
the poor sea-nymphs peeping over a wave. All this while the 
good creatures had been waiting on the bank of sponge, and 
once every half-minute or so had popped up their four heads 
above water, to see if their playmate were yet. coming back. 
When they saw Mother Ceres, they sat down on the crest, of 
the surf wave, and let it toss them ashore at her feet. 

“Where is Pioserpina?” cried Ceres?’ “Where is my child? 
Tell ine, you naughty sea-nymphs, have you enticed her under 
the sea?” 


“Oh no, good Mother Ceres,” said the innocent sea-nymphs, 
tossing back their green ringlets and looking her in the face. 

‘We never should dream of sucli a thing. Proserpina has 
been at play with us, it is true; but she left us a long while 
ago, meaning only to run a little way upon the dry land, and 
gather some flowers for a wreath. This was early in the day, 
and we have seen nothing of^hcr since.” 

Ceres scarcely waited to hear what the nymphs had lo say, 
before she hurried off to make enquiries all through the neigh¬ 
bourhood. But nobody told her anything that could enable 
the poor mother to guess what had become of Proserpina. A 
fisherman, it is true, had noticed her little footprints in the 
sand, as he went homeward along the beach with a basket of 
fish; a rustic had seen the child stooping to gather flowers; 
several person® had heard either the rattling of chariot-wheels 
or the rumbling of distant thunder; add one old woman, 
while plucking vervain and catnip, had heard a scream, but 
supposed it to be some childish nonsense, and therefore did 
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not take the trouble lx , look up. The stupid people! It took 
them such a tedious while to tell the nothing that they knew, 
that it was dark night before Mother Ceres found out that 
she". ”'st seek her daughter elsewhere. So she lighted a torch 
and set forth, resolving never to come back until Proserpina 
was discovered. 

In her haste and trouble of mind she quite forgot her car 
and the winged dragons; or, it may be, she thought that she 
could follow p.p the search more thoroughly on foot. At all 
events this was the way in ’■hich she began her sorrowful 
journey, holding her torch before her, arid looking carefully 
at evory object along the path. And, as it happened, she had 
not gone far before she found one of tho magnificent flowers 
which grew on tho shrub that Proserpina had pulled up. 

“ila!” thought Mother Ceres, examining it by torchlight, 
“here is mischief in this flower! The earth did not produce 
it by any help of mine, nor of its own accord. ' It is the work 
of enchantment, and is therefore poisonous; and perhaps it 
has poisoned my poor child.” 

But she put the poisonous flower in her bosom, not know¬ 
ing whether she might over find any other memorial of 
Proserpi na. 

All night long, at the door of every cottage and farmhouse 
Ceres knocked, and called up the weary labourers to enquire 
if they had seen her child; and they stood, gaping and half- 
asleep, at the threshold, and answered her pityingly, and 
besought her to come in and rest. At the portal of every 
palace, too, she made so loud a summons that the menials 
hurried to throw open the gate, thinking that it must be some 
great king or qreen, who would demand a banquet for supper 
and a stately chamber to repose in. And when they saw only 
a sad and anxious woman, with a torch in her hand and a 
wreath of withered poppies on her head, they spoke rudely, 
and sometimes threatened to set the dogs upon her. But 
’ nobody had seen Proserpina, nor could give Mother Ceres the 
least hin, which way to seek her. Thus passed the night; 
and still she continued her search, without sitting down to 
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rest or stopping to take food, or even remembering to put out 
the torch, although first the rosy dawn, and then the glad 
light of the morning sun, made its red flame look thin and 
pale. But I wonder what sort of y'aifl' this torch was irci'Se of, 
for it burned dimly through the day, and at night was as 
bright as ever, and never was extinguished by the rain or 
wind in all the weary days and nights while Ceres was seek¬ 
ing for Proserpina. 

And thus Mother Ceres went wandering about 1 .Sr nine long 
days and nights, finding no trac‘d of Proserpina, unless it wefe 
now and then a withered flower; and these she picked up and 
put in her bosom, because sb.) fancied that they might have 
fallen from her poor child’s hand. All day she travelled 
onward through the hot sun; and at night again the flame 
of the torch would redden and gleam along the pathway, 
and she continued her search by its light, without ever sitting 
down to rest. 

On the' mnth day she chanced to espy the mouth of a 
cavern, within which (though it was bright noon everywhere 
else) there would have been only a dusky twilight; but it so 
happened that a torch was burning there. It flickered, and 
struggled with the duskiness, but could not half light up 
the gloomy cavern with all its melancholy glimmer. Ceres 
was resolved to leave no spot without a search, so she peeped 
into the entrance of the cave, and lighted it up a little more 
by holding her own torch bcfo.e her. In so doing she caught 
a glimpse of what seemed to be a woman, sitting on the 
brown leaves of the last autumn, a great heap of which had 
been swept into the cave by the wind. This woman (if 
woman it were) was by no means so beautiful as many of her 
sex; for her head, they tell me, was shaped very much like a 
dog’s, and by way of ornament she wore a wreath of s.'.akes 
around it. But Mother Ceres, the moment she saw her, knew 
that this was an odd kind of a person, wly> put all her enjoy¬ 
ment in being miserable, and never would have a word to say 
to other people, unless they were as melancholy and 'wretched 
as she herself delighted to be. 
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“I am wretched enough now,” thought poor Ceres, “to 
talk with this melanc.ioly Hecate, were she ten times sadder 
than over she was yet.” 

/■ 

„So she stepped into the cave, and sat down on the withered 
leave* by the dog-headed {'Oman’s side. In all the world, 
since her daughter's loss, she had found no other companion. 

“() Hecate,” said she, “if ever you lose a daughter, you 
will know what sorrow is. Tell me, for pity’s sake, have you 
seen my poor child Proserpina pass by the mouth of your 
cavern 1” 

l, “No,” answered Hecate b* a cracked voice, and sighing 
betwixt every word or two,-—“ no, Mother Ceres, I have seen 
nothing of your daughter. Bi t my ears, you must know, 
are made in such a way that all cries of distress and affright, 
all over the world, are pretty sure to find their way to them; 
and nine days ago, as I sat in my cave, making myself very 
miserable, I heard the voice of a young girl shrieking as if in 
great distress. Something terrible has happened to the child, 
you may rest assured. As well as I could judge, a dragon, or 
some other cruel monster, was carrying her away.” 

“ You kill me by saying so,” cried Ceres, almost ready to 
faint. “Where was the sound, and which way did it seem 
to go 1 ” 

“It passed very swiftly along,” said Hecate, “and at the 
same time there was a heavy rumbling of wheels towards the 
eastward. I can tell you nothing more, except that, in my 
honest opinion, you will never See your daughter again. The 
best advice I can give you is to take up your abode in this 
cavern, where we will be the two most wretched women in 
the world.” 

“Not yet, dark Hecate,” replied Ceres. “But do you first 
come with your torch and help me to seek for my lost child. 
And %hen there shall be no more hope of finding her (if that 
black day is ordained to come), then, if you will give me 
room to fling myseff down, either on these withered leaves 
or on the naked reck, I will show you what it is to be 
miserable; But until I know that she has perished from 
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the face of the earth, I will not allow myself space even to 
grieve.”* 

As the pair travelled along in this woebegone manner, a 
thought struck Ceres. ' 

“There is one person,” she (/^claimed, “who mm.have 
seen ray poor child, and can doubtless tell what Jias become 
of her. Why did not I think of him before 1 ? It is Phoebus.” 

“ What,” said Ilecate, “ the young man that always sits in 
the sunshine? Oh, pray do not think of going near him. lie 
is a gay, light, frivolous young fellow, and w;M only smile 
in your face. And, besides, tiyiro is such a glare of the Sun 
about him that he will quit, blind my poor eyes, which I 
have almost wept away already.” 

“ You have promised to be my companion,” answered Ceres. 
“ Come, let us make haste or the sunshine will be gone, and 
Phoebus along with it.” 

Accordingly they went along in quest of Phoebus, both of 
them sighing grievously, and Hecate, to say the truth, making 
9 great deal worse lamentation than Ceres; for all the pleasure 
she had, you know, lay in being miserable, and therefore she 
made the most of it. By and by, after a pretty long journey, 
they arrived at the sunniest spot in the whole world. There 
they beheld a beautiful young man, with long curling ringlets, 
which seemed to he made of golden sunbeams; his garments 
were like light summer clouds; and the expression of his face 
was so exceedingly vivid that Hecate held her hands before 
her eyes, muttering that he ought to wear a black veil. 
Phoebus (for this was the very person whom they were seek¬ 
ing) had.a lyre in his hands, and was making its chords 
tremble with sweet music; at the same time singing a most 
exquisite song, which he had recently composed. For, besides 
a great many other accomplishments, this young man was 
renowned for his admirable poetry. 

As Ceres and her dismal companion approached him, 
Phoebus smiled on them so cheerfully *hat Hecate’s wreath 
of snakes gave a spiteful hiss, -and Hecate heartily wished 
.herself back in her cave. But as for Ceres, she was too 
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earnest in her grief either to know or care whether Phoebus 
smiled or frowned. 

“Phoebus!” exclaimed'she, “I am in great trouble, and 
{Lave come to you for assistance. Can you tell me what has 
bedWfce of my dear childtProserpina?” 

“Proserpina! Proserpina, did you call her name?” an¬ 
swered Phoebus, endeavouring to recollect; for there was such 
a continual How of pleasant ideas in his mind, that he was apt 
to forget what had happened no longer ago than yesterday. 
“Ah, yes,A remember her now. A very lovely child, indeed! 
f am happy to tell you, myj dear madam, that I did see the 
little Proserpina not ».:any days ago. You may make your¬ 
self perfectly easy about her. She is safe, and in excellent 
hands.” 

“Oh, where is my dear child 1 ?” cried Ceres, clasping her 
hands and flinging herself at his feet. 

“Why,” said Phoebus,—and as ho spoke he kept touching 
his lyre so as to make a thread of music run in and out 
among his words,—“as the little damsel was gathering flowers 
(and she has really a very exquisite taste for flowers), sh > was 
suddenly snatched up by King Pluto, and carried off to his 
dominions. I have never,been in that part of the universe; 
but the royal palace, I am told, is built in a very noble style 
of architecture, and of the most splendid and costly materials. 
Gold, diamonds, pearls, and all manner of precious stones will 
be your daughter’s ordinary playthings. I recommend to 
you, my dear lady, to give jWurself no uneasiness.” 

“Hush! Say not such a word!” answered Ceres indig. 
nantly. “What is there to gratify her heart? \yhat are all 
the splendours you speak of, without affection ? I must have 
her back again. Will you go with mo, Phoebus, to demand 
my daughter of this wicked Pluto?” 

“♦’ray excuse me,” replied Phoebus with an elegant obeis¬ 
ance. “ I certainly wish you success, and regret that my own 
affairs are so imn^diately pressing that I cannot have the 
pleasure of attending you. • Besides, I am not upon the best 
of terms with King Pluto. To tell you the truth, his three- 
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headed mastiff would never let me pass the gateway; for I 
should be compelled to take a sheaf of ■ sunbeams along with 
me, and those, you know, are forbidden things in Pluto’s 
kingdom.” 

“ Ah, Phoebus,” said Ceres, wi^h bitter meaning ’^"her 
words, “you have a harp instead of a heart. Farewell!” 

“Will not you stay a moment,” asked Phoebus, “and hear 
mo turn the pretty and touching story of Proserpina into 
extemporary verses ? ” 

Poor Mother Ceres! It is melancholy to think of her, 
pursuing her toilsome way all ^alone, and holding up thsufc 
never-dying torch, the flame of V.hich seemed an emblem of 
the grief and hope that burned together in her heart. So 
much did she suffer, that though her aspect had been quite 
youthful when her troubles began, she grew to look like an 
elderly person in a very brief time. 

One dav, during her pilgrimage in quest of the entrance 
to Pluto’s kingdom, she came to the palace of King Celeus, 
who reigned at Eleusis. Ascending a lofty flight of steps, 
she entered the portal, and found the royal household in very 
great alarm about the queen’s baby. The infant, it seems, 
was sickly (being troubled with its teeth, I suppose), and 
would take no food, and was all the time moaning with pain. 
The queen—her name was Metanira—was desirous of finding 
a nurse; and when she beheld a woman of matronly aspect 
coming up the palace steps, she thought in her own mind 
that here was the very person*, whom she needed. So Queen 
Metanira ran to the door with the poor wailing baby in her 


arms, and besought Ceres to take charge of it, or at least 
to tell her* what would do it good. 


“Will you trust the child entirely to me?” atked Ceres. 


“ Yes, and gladly, too,” answered the queen, “ if you will 


devote all your time to him; for I can see that you*have 


been a mother.” 


“You are right,” said Ceres. “I once,had a child of my 
own. Well, I will be the nurse of this poor sickly boy. But 
beware, I warn you, that you do not interfere with any kind 
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of treatment which J may judge proper for him. If you do 
so, the poor infant must suffer for his mother’s folly.” 

Then she kissed the cir’ld, and it seemed to do him good, 
he smiled, and nestled,closely into her bosom. 

So Mother Ceres set her torch in a corner (where it kept 
burning Jil the while), and took up her abode in the palace 
of King Celeus, as nurse to the little Prince Dcmophobn. 
She treated him as if he were her own child, and allowed 
neither the king nor the queen to say whether he should be 
loathed in warm or cold water, or what he should eat, or how 
often he should take the air ’or when he should be put to bed. 
You would hardly believe me if I were to tell how quickly 
the baby prince got rid of his ailments, and grew fat and 
rosy and strong, and how ho had two rows of ivory teeth 
in less time than any other little fellow before or since. In¬ 
stead of the palest, and wretchedest, and puniest imp in the 
world (as his own mother confessed him to be when Ceres 
first took him in charge), he was now a strapping baby, 
crowing, laughing, kicking up his heels, and rolling from one 
end of the room to the other. All the good women of the 
neighbourhood crowded to the palace, and held up their hands 
in unutterable amazement at the beauty and wholesomeness 
of this darling Mttle prince. Their wonder was the greater, 
because he was never seen to taste any food,—not even so 
much as a cup of milk. 

“Pray, nurse,” the queen kept saying, “how is it that 
you make the child thrive sol” 

“I was a mother once,” Ceres always replied; “and, having 
nursed my own child, I know what other children heed.” 

But Queen Metanira, as was very natural, had a great 
curiosity to know precisely what the nurse did to her child. 
One night, therefore, she hid herself in the chamber where 
Ceres and the little prince were accustomed to sleep. There 
was a fire in the chimney, and it had now crumbled into great 
coals and embers, which lay glowing on the hearth, with a 
blaze flickering up now and then, and flinging a warm and 
ruddy light upon the walls. Ceres sat before the hearth 

( B 327 ) o 
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with the child in her lap, and the firelight making her 
shadow dance upon^the ceiling overhead. She undressed the 
little prince, and bathed him all over with some fragrant 
liquid out of a vase. The next tjdng she did was tc^ulfe 
hack the red embers, and make a hollow place among them, 
just where the backlog had been. At last, while ihe baby 
was crowing and clapping its fat little hands, and laughing 
in the nurse’s face (just as you may have seen your little 
brother or sister do before going into its warm bath), Ceres 
suddenly laid him, all naked as he was, in the hollow among 
the red-hot embers. She then raided the ashes over him, and 
turned quietly away. ( 

You may imagine, if you can, how Queen Mctanira 
shrieked, thinking nothing less than that her dear child 
would be bui’ned to a cinder. She burst forth from her 

hiding-place, and, running to the hearth, raked open the fire, 

* . _ 

and snatched up poor little Prince Demophoon out of his bed 
of live co<‘ils, one of which ho was gripping in each of his fists. 
He immediately set up a grievous cry, as babies are apt to 
do when rudely startled out of a sound sleep. To the queen’s 
astonishment and joy, she could perceive no token of the 
child’s being injured by the hot lire in which he had lain. 
She now turned to Mother Ceres, and asked her to explain 
the mystery. 

“Foolish woman,” answered Ceres, “did you not promise 
to entrust this poor infant entirely to me? You little know 
the mischief you have done him. Had you left him to my 
care, he would have grown up like a child of celestial birth, 
endowed with superhuman strength and intelligence, and 
would have lived for ever. Do you imagine that earthly 
children are to become immortal without being tempered to 
it in the fiercest heat of the fire 1 But you have ruined*>your 
own son. For thorrgh he will be a strong man and a hero in 
his day, yet, on account of your folly, he will grow old, and 
finally die, like the sons of other women. The weak tender¬ 
ness of his mother has cost the poor boy an immortality. 
Farewell I” 
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Saying theso word.;, sho kissed the little Prince Demophoon, 
and sighed to think what ho had lost, and took her-depar¬ 
ture without heeding Queen Metanira, who entreated her to 
remain and cover up the hild among the hot embers as often 
as she pleased. Poor baby! he never slept so warmly again. 

Wliilo she dwelt in the king’s palace, Mother Ceres had 
been so continually occupied with taking care of the young 
prince that her heart was a little lightened of its grief for 
Proserpina., But now, having nothing else to busy herself 
gbout, she became just as wretched as before. At length, in 
her despair, sho came to tie dreadful resolution that not a 
stalk of grain nor a blade of g”ass, not a potato nor a turnip, 
nor any other vegetable that was good for man or beast to eat, 
should be suffered to grow until her daughter were restored. 
She even forbade the flowers to bloom, lest somebody’s heart 
should be cheered by their beauty. 

Finally, as there seeitfed to be no other remedy, our old friend 
Quicksilver was sent post-haste to King Pluto, in hopes that 
he might be persuaded to undo the mischief he had done, and 
to set everything right again by giving up Proserpina. Quick¬ 
silver accordingly made the best of his way to the great gate, 
took a flying leap right over the three-headed mastiff, and 
stood at the door of the palace in an inconceivably short time. 
The servants knew him both by his face and garb; for his 
short cloak, and his winged cap and shoes, and his snaky 
staff had often been seen thereabouts in times gone by. lie 
requested to bo shown immediately into the king’s presence; 
and Pluto, who heard his voice from the top of the stairs, and 
who loved to recreate himself with Quicksilver’s merry talk, 
called out to aim to come up. And while they settle their 
business together, we must enquire what Proserpina has been 
doin'* ever since we saw her last. 

The child had declared, as you may remember, that sho 
would not taste a mouthful of food as long as she should be 
compelled to remain in King Pluto’s palace. How she con¬ 
trived \tj maintain her resolution, and at the same time to 
keep herself tolerably plump and rosy, is more than I can 
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explain; but some young ladies, I am given to understand, 
possess the faculty of living on air, and Proserpina seems to 
have possessed it too. At any rate, it was now six months 
since she left the outside of the earth 1 ; and not a morsel, so* far 
as the attendants were able to testify, had yet passed between 
her teeth. This was the more creditable to Proserpina, inas¬ 
much as King Pluto had caused her to be tempted day after 
day with all manner of sweetmeats, and richly preserved fruits, 
and delicacies of every sort, such as young people are generally 
most fond of. But her good mother had often told her of the 
hurtfulness of these things; and f<V’ that reason alone, if there 
had been no other, she would have resolutely refused to taste 
them. 

All this time, being of a cheerful and active disposition, the 
little damsel was not quite so unhappy as you may have sup¬ 
posed. After Proserpina came, the palace was no longer the 
same abode of Stately artifice and dism'Al magnificence that it 
had before 1 been. The inhabitants all felt this, and King Pluto 
more than any of them. 

“My own little Proserpina,” he used to say, “I wish you 
<ould like me a little better. We gloomy and cloudy-natured 
persons have often as warm hearts at bottom as those of a more 
cheerful character. Ff you would only stay \i ith me of your 
own accord, it would make me happier than the possession of 
a hundred such palaces as this.” 

“Ah,” said Proserpina, “you should have tried to make me 
like you before carrying me off. And the best thing you can 
do now is to let me go again. Then I might remember you 
sometimes, and think that you were as kind as you knew 
how to be. Perhaps, too, one day or other, ‘f might come 
back and pay you a visit.” 

“No, no,” answered Pluto with his gloomy smile, “I.will 
not trust you for that. You are too fond of living in the 
broad daylight, and gathering flowers. i What an idle and 
childish taste that is! Are not these gems, which I have 
ordered to be dug for you, and which are richer tlmft any in 
my crown—are they not prettier than a violet?” 
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“Not half so pretty,” said Proserpina, snatching the gems 
from Pluto’s hand and flinging them to the other end of 
the hall. “Oh, my sw;ct violets! shall I never see you 
' again ?” ‘ 

And then she burst into tears. But young people’s tears 
have ver j little saltness or acidity in them, and do not inflame 
the eyes so much as those of grown persons; so that it is not 
to be wondered at if, a few moments afterwards, Proserpina 
was spoiling through the hall almost as merrily as she and 
the four sla nymphs had sported along the edge of the surf 
wave. King Pluto gazed iter her, and wished that he too 
was a child. And little Proserpina, when she turned about 
and beheld this great king standing in bis splendid hall, and 
looking so grand, and so melancholy, and so lonesome, was 
smitten with a kind of pity. She ran back to him, and, 
for the first time in all her life, put her small soft hand 
in his. 

“ I love you a little,” whispered she, looking up in his 
face. 

“Do you indeed, my dear child?” cried Pluto, bending his 
dark face down to kiss her; but Proserpina shrank away from 
the kiss, for though his features were noble, they were very 
dusky and grim. “ Well, 1 have not deserved it of you, after 
keeping you a prisoner for so many months, and starving you 
besides. Are you not terribly hungry? Is there nothing 
which I can get you to eat?” 

In asking this question the king of the mines had a very 
cunning purpose; for, you will recollect, if Proserpina tasted 
a morsel of food in his dominions, she would never afterwards 
be at liberty t''' quit them. 

“ No, indeed,” said Proserpina. “ Your head cook is always 
baking, and stewing, and roasting, and rolling out paste, and 
contriving one dish or another, which he imagines may be to 
my liking. Bub he might just as well save himself the trouble, 
poor fat little man that he is. I have no appetite for anything 
in the wqrld, unless it were a slice of bread of my mother’s 
own baking, or a little fruit out of her garden.” 
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When Pluto heard this, he began to see,,that he had mistaken 
the best method of tempting Proserpina to eat. The cook’s 
made-dishes and artificial dainties './ere not half so delicious, 
in the good child’s opinion, as the syuple fare to which Mothef 
Ceres had accustomed her. Wondering that he had never 
thought of it before, the king now sent one of It's trusty 
attendants, with a largo basket, to get some of the finest and 
juiciest pears, peaches, and plums which could anywhere be 
found in the upper world. Unfortunately, however, this was 
during the time when Ceres had forbiddefl any fruiis or vege¬ 
tables to grow; and, after seeking all over the earth, King 
Pluto’s servant found only a singlo pomegranate, and that so 
dried up as to be not worth eating. Nevertheless, since there 
was no better to be had, he brought this dry old withered 
pomegranate home to the palace, put it on a magnificent 
golden salver, and carried it up to Proserpina. Now it hap¬ 
pened, curiously enough, that just as the servant was bringing 
the pomegranate into the back-door of the palace, our friend 
Quicksilver had gone up the front steps, on his errand to get 
Proserpina away from King Pluto. 

As soon as Proserpina saw the pomegranate on the golden 
salver, she told tho servant he had better take it away again. 

“ I shall not touch it, I assure you,” said ske. “ If I were 
ever so hungry, I should never think of eating such a miser¬ 
able, dry pomegranate as that.” 

“ It is the only one in the world,” said the servant. 

He set down the golden salver with the wizened pome¬ 
granate upon it, and left the room. When he was gone, 
Proserpina could not help coming close to the table and 
looking at this poor specimen of dried fruit with a great deal 
of eagerness; for, to say the truth, on seeing something that 
suited her taste, she felt all the six months’ appetite taking 
possession of her at once. To be sure it was a very wretched- 
looking pomegranate, and seemed to have no mor e juice in it 
than an oyster-shell. But there was no choice of such things 
in King Pluto’s palace. This was the first fruit sha bad seen 
there, and the last she was ever likely to see; and unless she 
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ate it up immediate 1 / it would grow drier than it already was, 
and be wholly unfit to eat. 

“At least I may smell it,” thought Proserpina. 

So she took up the pomegranate and applied it to her nose, 
and, somehow or other, being in such close neighbourhood to 
her month, tho fruit found its way into that little red cave. 
Dear me! what an everlasting pity! Before Proserpina knew 
what sho was about, her teeth had actually bitten it of their 
own accord. Just as this fatal deed was done, the door of the 
apartment opened^ and in came King Pluto, followed by 
Quicksilver, who had been urging him to let his little prisoner 
go. At the first noise of them entrance, Proserpina withdrew 
tho pomegranate from her mouth. But Quicksilver (whose 
eyes were very keen, and his wits the sharpest that ever any¬ 
body had) perceived that the child was a little confused; and, 
seeing tho empty salver, he suspected that she had been taking 
a sly nibble of something or other. As for honest Pluto, he 
never guessed at the secret. 

“My little Proserpina,” said the king, sitting down, and 
affectionately drawing her between his knees, “ here is Quick¬ 
silver who tells me that a great many misfortunes have 
befallen innocent people on account of my detaining you in 
my dominions To confess the truth, I myself had already 
reflected that it was an unjustifiable act to tako you away 
from your good mother. But then you must consider, my 
dear child, that this vast palace is apt to be gloomy (although 
the precious stones certainly snino very bright), and that I am 
not of tho most cheerful disposition, and that therefore it was 
a natural thing enough to seek for the society of some merrier 
creature than myself. I hoped you would take my crown for 
a plaything, and me—ah, you laugh, naughty Proserpina!— 
me, grim as I am, for a playmate. It was a silly expectation.” 

“ Mot so extremely silly,” whispered Proserpina. “ You have 
really amused me very much, sometimes.” 

“Thank you,” said King Pluto rather dryly. “But I can 
seo plainly enough that, you think my palace a dusky prison, 
and me the iron-hearted keeper of it. And an iron heart I 
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should surely have, if I could detain you /aere any longer, my 
poor child, when it is now six months since you tasted food. 
I give you your liberty. Go with Quicksilver. Hasten home 
to your dear mother.” 

Now, although you may not have supposed it, Proserpina 
found it impossible to take leave of poor King Plutoi,.without 
some regrets and a good deal of compunction for not telling 
him about the pomegranate. She even shed a tear or two, 
thinking how lonely and cheerless the great palace would seem 
to him, with all its ugly glare of artificial light, after she 
herself,— his one little ray of natural sunshine, whom he had 
stolen, to be sure, but only because' he valued her so much,— 
after she should have departed. I know not how many kind 
things she might have said to the disconsolate king of the 
mines, had not Quicksilver hurried her away. 

“Come along quickly,” whispered he in her ear, “or his 
Majesty lfiay change his royal mind. <And take care, above 
all things, that you say nothing of what was brought you on 
the 'golden salver.” 

In a very short time they had passed the great gateway 
(leaving the three-headed Cerberus barking and yelping and 
growling with threefold din behind 'them), and emerged upon 
the surface of the earth. It was delightful to behold, as 
Proserpina hastened along, how the path grew verdant behind 
and on either side of her. Wherever she set her blessed foot, 
there was at once a dewy flower. 

Mother Ceres had returned to her deserted home, and was 
sitting disconsolately on the door-step, with her torch burning 
in her hand. She had been idly watching the flame for some 
moments past, when all at once it flickered and ivent out. 

“What does this mean?” thought she. “It was an en¬ 
chanted torch, and should have kept burning till my ^Jiild 
came back.” 

Lifting her eyes, she was surprised to see a sudden verdure 
flashing over the brown and barren fields, exactly as you may 
have observed a golden hue gleaming far and wide across the 
landscape from the just risen sun. 
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“Does the earth disobey me?” exclaimed Mother Ceres 
indignantly. “ Does it presume to be green when I have 
bidden it be barren untij my daughter shall be restored to 
*my arms?’'* 

‘•’TSen open your arms, dear Mother,” cried a well-known 
voice, “ yid take your little daughter into them.” 

And 4 ' roserpina came running, and flung herself upcn her 
mother’s bosom. Their mutual transport is not to be de¬ 
scribed. The grief of their separation had caused both of 
them to shed a grant many tears, and now they shed a great 
many more, because their joy could not so well express itself 
in any other way. < * 

When their hearts had gro\Vn a little more quiet, Mother 
Ceres looked anxiously at Proserpina. 

“My child,” said she, “did you taste any food while you 
were in King Pluto’s palace?” 

“ Dearest Mother,” answered Proserpina, “ 1 wil 1 tell you 
the whole truth. Until this very morning not, a morsel of 
food had passed my lips. But to-day they brought ine a 
pomegranate (a very dry one it was, and all shrivelled Tip, till 
therejwas little left of it but seeds and skin), and, having seen 
no fruit for so long a time, and being faint with hunger, I was 
tempted just t;» bite it. The instant 1 tasted it, King Pluto 
and Quicksilver came into the room. I had not swallowed a 
morsel; but—dear Mother, I hope it was no harm—but six 
of the pomegranate seeds, I am afraid, remained in my 
mouth.” 

“Ah, unfortunate child, and miserable me!” exclaimed 
Ceres. “ For each of those six pomegranate see/ls you must 
spend one month of every year in King Pluto’s palace. You 
arc but half restored to your mother. Only six months 
with me, and six with that good-for-nothing King of Dark¬ 


ness! 




“ Do not speak so harshly of poor King Pluto," said Proser¬ 
pina, kissing her mother. “ lie has some very good qualities; 
and I really think I can bear to spend six months in his palace, 
if lie will only let me spend the other six with you. He cer- 
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tainly did very wrong to carry me off; but then, as he says, 
it was but a dismftl sort of life for him, to live in that great 
gloomy place all alone; and it has^made a wonderful change 
in his spirits to have a little girl j o run upstair' 1 and down.. 
There is some comfort in making him so happy; and su, upon 
the whole, dearest Mother, let us be thankful that 
to keep me the wholo year round. 


he is not 


t 



THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

11 A loftier Argo cleaves the main 
Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies”—Shelley* 


W HEN Jason, the son of the dethroned King of Iolehos, 
was a little boy, lie wap sent away from his parents, 
and placed under the queerest schoolmaster that ever you 
heard of. This learned person was one of the people, or 
quadrupeds, called Centaurs. He lived in a cavern, and had 
the body and legs of a white horse, with the head and 
shoulders of a man. His name was Chiron/.and, in spite 
of his odd appearance, he was a very excellent teacher^ and 
had several scholars, who afterwards did him credit by making 
a great figure in the world. The famous Hercules was one, 
and So was Achilles, and Philoctetes likewise, and ^Esculapius, 
who acquired immense repute as a doctor. The good Chiron 
taught his pupils how to play upon the harp, and how to cure 
diseases, and how to use the sword and shield, together with 
various other branches of education, in which the lads of 
those days used to be instructed, instead of writing and 
arithmetic. 

So Jason dwelt in the cave with this four-footed Chiron, 
from the time that he was an infant only a few'months old, 
until ho had g^own to the full height of a man. He became a 
very good harper, I suppose, and skilful in the use of weapons, 
and tolerably acquainted with herbs and other doctor’s stuff, 
and, above all, an admirable horseman; for in teaching young 
people to ride, the good Chiron must have been without a 
rival among schoolmasters. At length, being now a tall and 
athletic youth, Jason resolved to seek his fortune in the world, 
without asking Chiron’s advice, or telling him anything about 
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the matter. This was very unwise, to be sure; and I hope 
none of you, my little hearers, will ever follow Jason’s ex¬ 
ample. But you are to understand he had head'd how that 
ho himself was a prince royal, and how his > -*her. J^ing 
./Eson, had been deprived of the kingdom of Iolchos by a 
certain Pelias, who would also have killed Jason hAl he not 
been hidden in the Centaur’s cave. And being come the 
strength of a man, Jason determined to set all this business to 
rights, and to punish the wicked Pelias for wronging his dear 
father, and to cast him down from the throne and seat himsel,f 
thero instead. 

With this intention he tpok a spear in each hand, and 
threw a leopard’s skin over his shoulders to keep off the 
rain, and set forth on his travels, with his long yellow ringlets 
waving in the wind. The part of his dress on which he most 
prided himself was a pair of sandals that had been his father’s. 
They were handsomely embroidered, a.id were tied upon his 
feet, with strings of gold. But his whole attire was such as 
people did not very often see; and, as he passed along, the 
women and children ran to the doors and windows, wondering 
whither this beautiful youth was journeying, with his leopard’s 
skin and his golden-tied sandals, and what heroic deeds he 
meant to perform, with a spear in his right hand and another 
in his left. 

I know not how far Jason had travelled, when he came to a 
turbulent river, which rushed right across his pathway, with 
specks of white foam among its black eddies, hurrying tumul¬ 
tuously onward, and roaring angrily as it went. 

In short, oho swollen river had already done a great deal of 
mischief. It was evidently too deep for Jason to Avade, and 
too boisterous for him to swim; he could see no bridge; and 
as for a boat, had there been any, the rocks would, have 
broken it to pieces in an instant. 

“See the poor lad,” said a cracked voice close to his side. 
“ Ho must have had but a poor education, since he does not 
know how to cross a little stream like this. Or is he’ afraid of 
wetting his fine golden-stringed sandals ? It is a pity his four- 
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footed schoolmaster «s not here to carry him safely across on 
his back! ” 

Jason looked round greatly surprised, for he did not know 
that anybody was near, j*ut beside him stood an old wopian, 

t* 

with a ragged mantle over her head, leaning on a staff, the top 
of which was carved into the shape of a cuckoo. She looked 
very flg6d and wrinkled and infirm; and yet her eyes, which 
were as brown as those of an ox, were so extremely large 
and beautiful, that when they were fixed on Jason’s eyes 
he could see nothing else but them. The old woman had a 
pomegranate in her hand, although the fruit was then quite 
out of season. 

1 

“Whither are you going, Jason?” sho now asked. 

She seemed to know his name, you will observe; and, indeed, 
those great brown eyes looked as if they had a knowledge of 
everything, whether past or to come. While Jason was gazing 
at her, a peacock strutted forward and took his stand at the 
old woman’s side. 

“ I am going to Iolehos,” answered the young man, “ to bid 
the wicked King Pelias come down from my father’s throne, 
and h i me reign in his stead.” 

“ Ah, well, then,” said ^he old woman, still with tho samo 
cracked voice, •' if that is all your business, you need not be in 
a very great hurry. Just take me on your back, there’s a good 
youth, and carry me across the river. I and my peacock have 
something to do on the other side as well as yourself.” 

“Good mother,” replied .Jason, “your business can hardly 
be so important as the pulling down a king from his throne. 
Besides, as you may see for yourself, the river ’s very bois¬ 
terous; and if I should chance to stumble, it would sweep 
both of us away more easily than it has carried off yonder up¬ 
rooted tree. I would gladly help you if I could; but I doubt 
whether I am strong enough to carry you across.” 

“ Then,” said she very scornfully, “ neither are you strong 
enough to pull Kirfg Pelias off his throne. And, Jason, unless 
you will help an old woman at her need, you ought not to be 
a king. What are kings made for, save to succour the feeble 
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and distressed? But do as you please.n Either take me on 
your back, or with my poor old limbs I shall try my best to 
struggle across the stream.” > 

“ ^he passage seems to me not* very safe, remarked. 
“But as your business is so urgent, I will try to earn.' you 
across. If the river sweeps you away, it shall take n»e too.” 

“That, no doubt, will be a great comfort to both v-J. us,” 
quoth the old woman. “But never fear. We shall get safely 
across.” 

So slio threw her arms around Jason’s neck, and, lifting her 
from the ground, he stepped boldly into the raging and foamy 
current, and began to stagger/awa^ from the shore. As for 
the peacock, it alighted on the old dame’s shoulder. Jason’s 
two spears, one in each hand, kept him from stumbling, and 
enabled him to feel his way among the hidden rocks; although 
every instant he expected that his companion and himself 
would go dowp the stream, together .rvith the driftwood of 
shattered trees and the carcasses of the sheep and cow. Down 
came the cold, snowy torrent from the steep sido of Olympus, 
raging and thundering as if it had a real spite against Jason, 
or, at all events, were determined to snatch oft his Jiving 
burden from his shoulders When he was half-way across, 
the uprooted tree (which I have already told y ju about) broke 
loose from among the rocks, and bore down upon him, with all 
its splintered branches sticking out liko the hundred arms of 
the giant Briareus. It rushed past, however, without touching 
him. But the next moment his foot was caught in a crevice 
between two rocks, and stuck there so fast, that in the effort 
to get free he lost one of his golden-stringed sandals. 

At this accident Jason could not help uttering a cry of 
vexation. 

“ What is the matter, Jason?” asked the old woman. t 
“ Matter enough,” said the young man. “ I have lost a 
sandal here among the rocks. And what sort of a figure shall 
I cut at the court of King Polias, with a golden-stringed sandal 
on one foot, and the other foot bare! ” 

“ Do not take it to heart,” answered his companion cheerily. 
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“ You never met witl#better fortune than in losing that sandal. 
It satisfies me that you are the very person whom the Speaking 
Oak has bee i talking about,.” 

Thereno time just uhen to enquire what the Speaking 
Oak lVd said. But the briskness of her tone encouraged the 
young nii.n; and, besides, he had never in his life felt so 
and mighty as since taking this old woman on his 
back. Instead of being exhausted, he gathered strength as 
he went on; and, struggling up against the torrent, he at last 
gained the opposite shore, clambered up the bank, and set down 
the old dame and her peacock safely on the grass. As soon 
as this was done, however, he could not help looking rather 
despondently at his bare foot, with only a remnant of the 
golden string of the sandal clinging round his ankle. 

“ You will get a handsomer pair of sandals by and by,” said 
the old woman, with a kindly look out of her beautiful brown 
eyes. “Only let King^Pelias get a glimpse of *^iat bare foot, 
and you shall see him turn as pale as ashes, I promise you. 
There is your path. Go along, my good Jason, and my bless¬ 
ing go with you. And when you sit on your throne, remember 
the olu k woman whom you helped over the river.” 

With these words she Hobbled away, giving him a smile 
over her shoulder as she departed. Whether the light of her 
beautiful brown eyes threw a glory round about her, or what¬ 
ever the cause might be, Jason fancied that there was some¬ 
thing very noble and majestic in her figure after all, and that, 
though her gait seemed to be a rheumatic hobble, yet she 
moved with as much grace and dignity as any queen on earth. 
Her peacock, which had now fluttered down from her shoulder, 
strutted behind' her in prodigious pomp, and spread out its 
magnificent tail on purpose for Jason to admire it. 

W hen the old dame and her peacock were out of sight, 
Jason set forward on his journey. After travelling a pretty 
long distance, he came to a town situated at the foot of a 
mountain, and not a great way from the shore of the sea. On 
the outside of the town there was an immense crowd of peoplo, 
not only men and women, but children too, all in their best 
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clothes, and evidently enjoying a holiday. The crowd was 
thickest towards the sea-shore; and in that direction, over the 
people’s heads, Jason saw a wreath of smoke curling upward 
to the blue sky. Ho enquired of one of the luuVitudc what 
town it was near by, and why so many persons wer/ here 
assembled together. ■' 

“This is the kingdom of Iolchos,” answered the mff/L';and 
we arc the subjects of King Pelias. Our monarch has sum¬ 
moned us together that we may see him sacrifice a black bull 
to Neptune, who, they say, is bis Majesty’s father. Yonder 
is the king, where you see the smoke going up from the 
altar. ” 

While the man spoke he eyed Jason with great curiosity; 
for his garb was quite unlike that of the Iolcliians, and it 
looked very odd to see a youth with a leopard’s skin over his 
shoulders, and each hand grasping a spear. Jason perceived, 
too, that the man stared particularly av his feet, one of which, 
you.-’.emomber, was ba*e, while the other was decorated with 
his father’s golden-stringed sandal. 

“Look at him! only look at him!” said the man to his next 
neighbour. “Do you see? He wears but one sandal!’ 

Upon this, first one person and then another began to stare 
at Jason, and everybody seemed to be greatly struck with 
something in his aspect; though they turned their eyes much 
oftener towards his feet than to any other part of his figure. 
Besides, he could hear them whispering to one another. 

“One sandal! One sandal!” they kept saying. “The man 
with one sandal! Here he is at last! Whence has he come? 
What does ’he mean to do? What will the king say to the 
one-sandalled man?” 

Poor Jason was greatly abashed, and made up bis mind that 
tho people of Iolchos were exceedingly ill-bred to take such 
public notice of an accidental deficiency in his dress. Mean¬ 
while, whether it were that they hustled him forward, or that 
Jason of his own accord thrust a passage ‘through the crowd, 
it so happened that he soon found himself close to the smok¬ 
ing altar, where King Polias was sacrificing the black bull. 
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The murmur and hjim of the multitude, in their surprise at 
the spectacle of Jasot. with his one bare foot, grew so loud 
that it disturbed the cefomonies; and the king, holding the 
grc..t knife with which '/ne was just going to cut the bull’s 
thiv. < i t* r, 'ttiriied angrily about, and fixed his eyes on 'Jason. 
The people had now withdrawn from around him, so that the 
voutlj,; food in an open space near the smoking altar, front to 
rrfttit with the angry King Pclias. 

“Who are you?” cried the king with a terrible frown. 
“And haw dare you make this disturbance while I am sacri- 
l, ficitig a black bull to my father Neptune?” 

“It is no fault of mimy’ answered Jason. “Your Majesty 
must blame the rudeness of your subjects, who have raised all 
this tumult because one of my feet happens to be bare.” 

When Jason said this, the king gave a quick, startled glance 
down at his feet. 


“Ha!” muttered he, “here is the one-sandalled fellow, sure 
enough! What can I do with him?” „ ‘ 

And ho clutched more closely the great knife in his hand, 
as if he had half a mind to slay Jason instead of the black 
bull/ - The people round about caught up the king’s words, 
indistinctly as they were uttered; and first there was a mur¬ 
mur among thorn, and then a loud shout. 

“ The one-sandalled man has come! The prophecy must be 
fulfilled!” 


For you arc to know that, many years before, King Pelias 
had been told by the Speaking Oak of Dodona that a man 
with one sandal should cast him down from his throne. On 


this account he had given strict orders that nobody should 
ever come into his presence unless both sandals were securely 
tied upon his feet; and he kept an officer in his palace, whose 
sole business it was to examine people’s sandals, and to supply 
them with a new pair, at the expense of the royal treasury, as 
soon as the old ones began to wear out. In the whole course 
of the king’s reigh he had never been thrown into such a 
fright and agitation as''by the spectacle of poor Jason’s bare 
foot. But as he was naturally a bold and hard-hearted man, 

(B 327) , P 
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he soon took courage, and began to consider in what way he 
might rid himself of this terrible one-sandalled stranger. 

“ My good young man,” said King Delias, taking,the softest 
tone imaginable, in order to throw Jason off his guard, “you 
are excessively welcome to my kingdom. Judging^'y v ur 
dress, you must have travelled a long distance, for it is* not 
the fashion to wear leopard skins in this part of the \ world. 
Pray, what may I call your name? and where did you receive 
your education?” 

“ My name is Jason,” answered the young stranger. “Ever 
since my infancy I have dwelt in the cave of Chiron the 
Centaur. He was my instructor, a: d taught mo music, and 
horsemanship, and how to cure wounds, and likewise how 
to inflict wounds with my weapons!” 

“I have heard of Chiron the schoolmaster,” replied King 
Pelias, “and how that there is an immense deal of learning 
and wisdom in his head, although it happens to be set on a 
horse.V body. It gives me great delight to see one of his 
scholars at my court. But to test how much you have profited 
under so excellent a teacher, will you allow me to ask you a 
single question?” 

“I do not pretend to be very wire.” said Jason; “but ask 
me what you please, and I will answer to the best of my 
ability.” 

Now King Pelias meant cunningly to entrap the young 
man, and to make him say something that should be the cause 
of mischief and destruction to himself. So, with a crafty and 
evil smile upon his face, he spoke as follows:— 

“What WG.uld you do, brave Jason,” asked he, “if there 
were a man in the world by whom, as you had reason to 
believe, you were doomed to be ruined and slain,—what would 
you do, I say, if that man stood before you, and in your 
power?” 

When Jason saw the malice and wickedness which King 
Pelias could not prevent from gleaming out of his eyes, he 
probably guessed that the king had discovered what he came 
for, and that he intended to turn his own words against 
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himself. Still he scorned to tell a falsehood. Like an upright 
and honourable prince as he was, ho determined to speak out 
tho real ti t th. Since tue king had chosen to ask him the 
question..and since Jason had promised him an answer, there 
was vio right way, save to tell him precisely what would be 
the mos, f prudent thing to do, if he had his worst enemy in 
his o'- v'er. 

Therefore, after a moment’s consideration, he spoke up with 
a firm and manly voice. 

“I would send such a man,” said he, “in quest of tho 
Golden Fleece!” 

This enterprise, you wid understand, was of all others the 
most difficult and dangerous in the world. In the first place, 
it Woulcf be necessary to make a long voyage through un¬ 
known seas. There was hardly a hope, or a possibility, that 
any young man who should undertake this voyage would 
either succeed in obtaining the Golden Fleece, or would sur¬ 
vive to return home and tell of the perils he had run. The 
eyes of King J’elias sparkled with joy, therefore, when he 
heard Jason’s reply. 

“ Veil said, wise man with the one sandal!” cried he. “Go 
then, and at the peril of your life bring me back the Golden 
Fleece.” 

“I go,” answered Jason composedly. “If I fail, you need 
not fear that I will ever come back to trouble you again. 
But if I return to lolchos with the prize, then, King Pelias, 
you must hasten down from yuur lofty throne, and give me 
your crown and sceptre.” 

“That I will,” said tho king with a sneer. “Meantime, 
I will keep them very safely for you.” 

The first thing that Jason thought of doing, after he left 
the king’s presence, was to go to Dodona and enquire of tho 
Talking Oak what course it was best to pursue. This wonder¬ 
ful tree stood in the centre of an ancient wood. Its stately 
trunk rose up a hundred feet into tho air, and threw a broad 
and dense shadow over more than an acre of ground. Stand¬ 
ing beneath it, Jason looked up among the knotted branches 
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and green leaves, and into the mysterioifs heart of the old 
tree, and spoke aloud, as if he were addressing some person 
who was hidden in the depths of the foliage. 

“ What shall 1 do,” said he, “ in order to win the Golden 
Fleece?” 

At first there was a deep silence, not only within the^hadow 
of the Talking Oak, but all through the solitary wood, [p a 
moment or two, however, the leaves of the oak began to stir 
and rustle, as if a gentle breeze were wandering amongst 
them, although the other trees of the wood were perfectly 
still. The sound grew louder, and became like the roar of 1 
a high wind. By and by Jason imagined that he could dis¬ 
tinguish words, but very confusedly, because each separate 
leaf of the tree seemed to be a tongue, and the whole myriad 
of tongues were babbling at once. But the noise waxed 
broader and deeper, until it resembled a tornado sweeping 
through the oak, and making one great* utterance out of the 
thousand and thousand of little murmurs which each leafy 
tongue had caused by its rustling. And now, though it still 
had the tone of a mighty wind roaring among the branches, it 
was also like a deep bass voice, speaking as distinctly' as a 
tree could be expected to speak, the following words:— 

“Go to Argus the shipbuilder, and bid him"build a galley 
with fifty oars.” 

Then the voice melted again into the indistinct murmur of 
the rustling leaves, and died gradually away. When it was 
quite gone, Jason felt inclined to doubt whether he had actu¬ 
ally heard the words, or whether his fancy had not shaped 
them out of the ordinary sound made by a breeze while 
passing through the thick foliage of the tree; 

But, on enquiry among the people of Iolchos, he found that 
there was really a man in the city by the name of 'Argus who 
was a very skilful builder of vessels. This showed some 
intelligence in the oak; else how should it have known that 
any such person existed? At Jason’s request, Argue readily 
consented to build him a galley so big that it should require 
fifty strong men to row it; although no vessel of such a size 
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and burden had heretofore been seen in the world. So 
the head carpenter, and all his journeymen and appren¬ 
tices, began tlicir work; and for a good while afterwards 
there they were, busily employed, hewing tut the timbers, 
ana* making a great clatter with their hammers, until the 
new ship, which was called the Argo, seemed to bo quite 
ready for sea. And as the Talking Oak had already given 
him such good advice, Jason thought that it would not be 
amiss to ask for a little more. He visited it again, therefore, 
and, standing beside its huge rough trunk, enquired what 
he should do next. 

This time there was no ^uch universal quivering of the 
leaves throughout the whole tree as there had been before. 
But after a while Jason observed that the foliage of a great 
branch which stretched above his head had begun to rustle, as 
if the wind were stirring that one bough, while all the other 
boughs of the oak wgre at rest. 

“Cut me oft'!” said the branch as soon as it could speak 
distinctly,—“cut me off! cut me off! and carve me into a 
figure-head for your galley.” 

accordingly Jason took the branch at its word, and lopped 
it off the tree. A carver in the neighbourhood engaged to 
make the figure-head. Ho was a tolerably good workman, 
and had already carved several figure-heads, in what he in¬ 
tended for feminine shapes, and looking pretty much like 
those which we see nowadays stuck up under a vessel’s bow¬ 
sprit, with great staring eye that never wink at the dash 
of the spray. But (what was very strange) the carver found 
that his hand was guided by some unseen power, and by a 
skill beyond bis own, and that his tools shaped out an image 
which he had never dreamed of. When the work was finished, 
it turned out to be the figure of a beautiful woman with a 
helmet on her head, from beneath which the long ringlets fell 
down upon her shoulders. On the left arm was a shield, and 
in its centre appeared a lifelike representation of the head of 
Medus. with the snaky locks. The right arm was extended 
as if pointing onward. The face of this wonderful statue, 
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though not angry or forbidding, was so grave and majestic 
that perhaps you might call it severe; and as for the mouth, 
it seemed just ready to unclose its lips and utter words of the 
deepest wisdom. 

Jason was delighted with the oaken image, and gave f &ie 
carver no rest until it was completed and set up where a 
figure-head has always stood, from that time to this, W-fcjTe 
vessel’s prow. 

“And now,” cried he, as he stood gazing at the calm, 
majestic face of the statue, “I must go to the Talking Oak, 
and enquire what next to do.” 

“There is no need of that, Jasov,” said a voice, which, 
though it was far lowe'.. reminded him of the mighty tones 
of the great oak. “ When you desire good advico, you can 
seek it of me.” 

Jason had been looking straight into the face of the image 
when these words were spoken. But he. could hardly believe 
either ,hls cars or his eyes. The truth was, however, that 
the oaken lips had moved, and, to all appearance, the voice 
had proceeded from the statue’s mouth. liecovering a little 
from his surprise, Jason bethought himself that the image 
had been carved out of the wood of the Talking Oak, and 
that, therefore, it was really no great wonder, but, on the 
contrary, the most natural thing in the world, that it should 
possess the faculty of speech. It would have been very odd 
indeed if it had not. But certainly it was a great piece 
of good fortune that he should be able to carry so wise a 
block of wood along with him in his perilous voyage. 

“Tell me, wondrous image,” exclaimed Jason,—“since you 
inherit the wisdom of the Speaking Oak of Dodona, whose 
daughter you are,—tell me, where shall I find fifty bold 
youths, who will take each of them an oar of my gaVeyl 
They must have sturdy arms to row, and brave hearts to 
encounter perils, or we shall never win the Golden Fleece.” 

“Go,” replied the oaken image,—“go, summon all the 
heroes of Greece.” 

ft 

And in fact, considering what a great deed was to be done, 
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could any advice to wiser than this which Jason received from 
the figure-head of his vessel? He lost no time in sending 
messengers to all the cities, and making known to the whole 
people of Greece that jt’rince Jason, the so* of King H£son, 
wa? going in quest of the Fleece of Gold, and that he desired 
the help of forty-nine of the bravest and strongest young men 
alivry to row his vessel and share his dangers. And Jason 
himself would be tho fiftieth. 

Many of these brave fellows had been educated by Chiron, 
the four-footed pedagogue, and were therefore old schoolmates 
of Jason, and knew him to be a lad of spirit. The mighty 
Hercules, whose shoulders afterwards held up the sky, was 
one of them. And there were Castor and Pollux, the twin 
brothers, who were never accused of being chicken-hearted, 
although they had been hatched out of an egg; and Theseus, 
who was so renowned for killing the Minotaur; and Lynceus, 
with his wonderfully sharp eyes, which could seu through 
a mill-stone, or look right down into the depths cf the. earth, 
and discover the treasures that were there; and Orpheus, the 
very best of harpers, who sang and played upon his lyre 
so sweetly that the brute beasts stood upon their hind-legs 
and capered merrily to the music. Yes, and at some of his 
more moving tunes the rocks bestirred their moss-grown bulk 
out of the ground, and a grove of forest trees uprooted them¬ 
selves and, nodding their tops to one another, performed 
a country-dance. 

Jason appointed Tiphys t\ be helmsman, because he was 
a star-gazer and knew the points of the compass. Lynceus, 
on account of his sharp sight, was stationed as a look-out 
in the prow, where ho saw a whole day’s sail ahead, but 
was rather apt to overlook things that lay directly under 
his, nose. If the sea only happened to be deep enough, how¬ 
ever, Lynceus could toll you exactly what kind of rocks or 
sands were at the bottom of it; and he often cried out to 
his companions that they were sailing over heaps of sunken 
treasure, which yet ne was none the richer for beholding. 
To confess the truth, few people believed him 'when he said it. 
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Well! But when the Argonauts, as tlifese fifty brave ad¬ 
venturers were called, had prepared everything for the voyage, 
an unforeseen difficulty threatened to end it before it was 
begun. The vessel, you must understand, was so l^ug, g,nd 
broad, and ponderous, that the united force of all the flfty 
was insufficient to shove her into the water. Hercules, I 
suppose, had not grown to his full strength, else he flight 
have set her aHoat as easily as a little boy launches his boat 
upon a puddle. But here were these fifty heroes pushing, 
and straining, and growing red in the face, without making a 
the Argo start an inch. At last, quite wearied out, they 
sat themselves down on the s' ore exceedingly disconsolate, 
and thinking that the vessel must be left to rot and fall in 
pieces, and hat they must either swim across the sea or lose 
the Golden Fleece. 

All at once Jason bethought himself of the galley’s miracu¬ 
lous figui e-head. "■ 

“O.daughter of the Talking Oak,” cried he, “how shall we 
set to work to get our vessel into the water?” 

“ Seat yourselves,” answered the image (for it had known 
what ought to be done from the very first, and was only wait¬ 
ing for the question to bo put),—“ seat yourselves, and handle 
your oars, and let Orpheus play upon his harp.” , 

Immediately tho fifty heroes got on board, and, seizing their 
oars, held them perpendicularly in the air, while Orpheus 
(who liked such a task far better than rowing) swept his 
fingers across the harp. At the^first ringing note of the music 
they felt the vessel stir. Orpheus thrummed away briskly, 
and the gallej slid at once into the sea, dipping her prow so 
deeply that the figure-head drank the wave with Its marvellous 
lips, and rising again as buoyant as a swan. The rowers plied 
their fifty oars; the white foam boiled up before die pvow; 
the water gurgled and bubbled in their w r ake; while Orpheus 
continued to play so lively a strain of mus ( ic that the vessel 
seemed to dance over the billows by way of keeping time to 
it. Thus triumphantly did the Argo sail out of the harbour, 
# amidst tho huzzas and good wishes of everybody except the 
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wicked old Pelias, Svho stood on a promontory scowling at 
her, and wishing that he could blow out of his lungs the 
tempest of fvrath that was in his heart, and so sink the galley 
with all on board. When they had sailed above fifty miles 
over the sea, Lynceus happened to cast his sharp eyes behind, 
and said that there was this bad-hearted king still perched 
upon the promontory, and scowling so gloomily that it looked 
like a black thunder-cloud in that quarter of the horizon. 

In order to make the time pass away more pleasantly during 
the voyage, the heroes talked about the Golden Fleece. It 
Originally belonged, it appears, to a Boeotian ram, who had 
taken on his back two children,\ when in danger of their lives, 
and fled with them over land and sea as far as Colchis. One 
of the children, whose name was Ilelle, fell into the sea and 
was drowned. But the other (a little boy named Phrixus) 
was brought safe ashore by the faithful ram, who, however, 
was so exhausted thq£ he immediately lay down and died. 
In memory of this good deed, and as a token of his true heart, 
the fleece of the poor dead ram was miraculously changed to 
gold, and became one of the most beautiful objects ever seen 
on earth. It was hung upon a tree in a sacred grove, where 
it had now been kept I know not how many years, and was 
the envy of mighty kings, who had nothing so magnificent in 
any of their palaces. 

If I were to tell you all the adventures of the Argonauts, it 
would take me till nightfall, and perhaps a great deal longer. 
There was no lack of wonden ii events, as you may judge 
from what you may have already hoard. At a certain island 
they were hospitably received by King Cyzicus, its sovereign, 
who made a feast for them, and treated them like brothers. 
But the Argonauts saw that this good king looked downcast 
and vjery rrtuch troubled, and they therefore enquired of him 
what was the matter. King Cyzicus hereupon informed them 
that he and his subiects were greatly abused and incommoded 
by the inhabitants of a neighbouring mountain, who made 
war upon them, and killed many people, and ravaged the 
country. And while they were talking about it, Cyzicus 
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pointed to the mountain, and asked Jason, and his companions 
what they saw there. 

“I see some very tall objects,” ar/swered Jason; “but they 
are at such a distance that I cannot distinctly make out what 
they are. To tell your Majesty the truth, they loifk so very 
strangely that I am inclined to think them clouds whicl/ 1 have 
chanced to take something like human shapes.” 

“ I see them very plainly,” remarked Lynceus, whose eyes, 

you know, were as far-sighted as a telescope. They are a 

band of enormous giants, all of whom have six arms apiece, 

and a club, a sword, or some other weapon in each of thei < 

hands.” . 

( m * 

“ You have excellent eyes,” said King Cyzicus. “Yes, they 
are six-armed giants, as you say, and these arc the enemies 
whom I and my subjects have to contend with.” 

The next day, when the Argonauts were about setting sail, 
down exme these terrible giants, stepping a hundred yards at 
a stride, brandishing their six arms apiece, and looking very 
formidable so far aloft in the air. Each of these monsters 
was able to carry on a whole war by himself, for with one of 
his arms he could fling immense stones, and wield a club with 
another, and a sword with a third, while the fourth was 
poking a long spear at the enemy, and the fifth and sixth were 
shooting him with a bow and arrow. But luckily, though the 
giants were so huge, and had so many arms, they had each 
but one heart, and that no bigger nor braver than the heart 
of an ordinary man. Besides, if they had been like the 
hundred-armed Briareus, the brave Argonauts would have 
given them.their hands full of fight. Jason and his friends 
went boldly to meet them, slew a great many, and made the 
rest take to their heels, so that if the giants had had six legs 
apiece instead of six arms, it would have served them better 
to run away with. 

Another strange adventure happened when the voyagers 
came to Thrace, where they found a poo'r blind king, named 
Phineus, deserted by his subjects, and living in a very sorrow¬ 
ful way all by himselt On Jason’s enquiring whether they 
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could do him any Service, the king answered that he was 
terribly tormented by three great winged creatures called 
Harpies, whfch had the faces of women, and the wings, bodies, 
and claws of vultures. These ugly wretches were in the habit 
of snatching away his dinner, and allowed him no peace of his 
life. Upon hearing this, the Argonauts spread a plentiful 
feast on the sea-shore, well knowing, from what the blind 
king said of their greediness, that the Harpies would snuff up 
the scent of the victuals and quickly come to steal them away. 
And so it' turned out; for hardly was the table set, before the 
three hideous vulture-women came flapping their wings, seized 
the food in their talons, <:nd t ;w off as fast as they could. 
But the two sons of the North Wind drew their swords, 
spread their pinions, and set off through the air in pursuit of 
the thieves, whom they at last overtook among some islands, 
after a chase of hundreds of miles. The two winged youths 
blustered terribly at ^he Harpies (for they had the rough 
temper of their father), and so frightened them with their 
drawn swords that they solemnly promised never to trouble 
King Phineus again. 

Then the Argonauts sailed onward and met with many 
other marvellous incidents, any one of which would make a 
story by itself. 

While tho Argonauts remained on an island they saw a 
small vessel approaching the shore, in which were two young 
men of princely demeanour, and exceedingly handsome, as 
young princes generally wme ii| those days. Now, who do 
you imagine these two voyagers turned out to be? Why, if 
you will believe me, they were the sons of that very Phrixus 
who in his childhood had been carried to Colchis on the 
back of the golden-fleeced ram. Since that time, Phrixus had 
marrietj, the king’s daughter; and the two young princes had 
been born and brought up at Colchis, and had spent their play- 
days in the outskirts of the grove in the centre of which the 
Golden Fleece was hanging upon a tree. They wero now on 
their way to Greece, in hopes of getting back a kingdom that 
had been wrongfully taken from their father. 
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When the princes understood whithei* the Argonauts were 
going, they ottered to turn back and guide them to Colchis. 
At the same time, however, they,spoke as if it were very 
doubtful whether Jason would succeed in getting the Golden 
Fleece. According to their account, the tree on which it hung 
was guarded by a terrible dragon, who never failed to Cevour 
at one mouthful every person who might venture within his 
reach. 

“ There are other difficulties in the way,” continued the 
young princes. “ But is not this enough 1 Ah, bra've Jaron, 
turn back before it is too late. It would grieve us to tLu 
heart if you and your nine-ai/d-forky brave companions should 
be eaten up at fifty mouthfuls by this execrable dragon.” 

“My young friends,” quietly replied Jason, “I do not 
wonder that you think the dragon very terrible. You have 
grown up from infancy in the fear of this monster, and there¬ 
fore still regard him with the awe tb,at children feel for the 
bugbears and hobgoblins which their nurses have talked to 
them about. But in my view of the matter the dragon is 
merely a pretty large serpent, who is not half so likely to 
snap me up at one mouthful as I am to cut off his ugly head 
and strip the skin from his body 1 . At all events, turn back 
who may, 1 will never see Greece again unless 1 carry with me 
the Golden Fleece.” 

“We will none of us turn back!” cried his nine-and-forty 
brave comrades. “ Let us get on board the galley this instant; 
and if the dragon is to mahe a breakfast of us, much good 
may it do him.” 

And Orpheus (whose custom it was to set everything to 
music) began to harp and sing most gloriously, and made 
every mother’s son of them feel as if nothing in this world 
were so delectable as to fight dragons, and nothing ,^o truly 
honourable as to be eaten up at one mouthful, in case of the 
worst. 

After this (being now under the guidance of the two princes, 
who were well acquainted with the way), they quickly sailed * 
to Colchis. When the king of the country, whose name was 
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iEetes, heafd of theii*arrival, he instantly summoned Jason to 
court. The king was a ^tern and cruel - looking potentate; 
and though he put on as polite and hospitable an expression 
as he could, Jason did not like his face a whit better than that 
of the wicked King Pelias, who dethroned his father. 

“ Yc*a are welcome, brave Jason,” said King ./Fetes. “ Pray, 
are you on a pleasure voyage? or do you meditate the dis¬ 
covery of unknown islands; or what other cause has procured 
me the happiness of seeing you at my court?” 

“(Great sir,” replied Jason with an obeisance,—for Chiron 
ftM taught him how to behave with propriety, whether to 
kings or beggars,—“I have com ' hither with a purpose which 
I now beg your Majesty’s permission to execute. King Pelias, 
who sits on my father’s throne (to which he has no more right 
than to the one on which your excellent Majesty is now 
seated), has engaged to come down from it, and to give me his 
crown and sceptre, provided I bring him the Golden Fleece. 
This, as your Majesty is aware, is now hanging on a tree hero 
at Colchis; and I humbly solicit your gracious leave to take 
it away. ” 

In spite of himself the king’s face twisted itself into an 
angry frown; for above all "things else in the world he prized 
the Golden Fleece, and was even suspected of having done a 
very wicked act in order to get it into his own possession. It 
put him into the worst possible humour, therefore, to hear that 
the gallant Prince Jason, and forty-nine of the bravest young 
warriors of Greece, had come to £?olchis with the sole purpose 
of taking away his chief treasure. 

“ Do you know,” asked King ./Fetes, eyeing Jason very 
sternly, “ what >0‘e the conditions which you must fulfil before 
getting possession of the Golden Fleece?” 

“I tave heard,” rejoined the youth, “that a dragon lies 
beneath the tree on which the prize hangs, and that whoever 
approaches him runs,the risk of being devoured at a mouthful.” 

“ True,” said the king, with a smile that did not look par¬ 
ticularly good-natured. “Very true, young man. But there 
are other things as hard, or perhaps a little harder, to be done 
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before you can even have the privilege cL being devoured by 
the dragon. For example, you must first tame my two brazen¬ 
footed and brazen-lunged bulls, which Vulcan, the wonderful 
blacksmith, made for me. There is a furnace in each of theii 
stomachs, and they breathe such hot fire out of their mouths 
and nostrils that nobody has hitherto gone nigh them without 
being instantly burned to a small black cinder. What do you 
think of this, my brave Jason?” 

“ I must encounter the peril,” answered Jason composedly, 
“since it stands in the way of my purpose.” 

“After taming the fiery bulls,” continued King oEetes, why 
was determined to scare Jas^n if possible, “you must yoke 
them to a plough, and must plough the sacred earth in the 
grove of Mars, and sow some of the same dragon’s teeth from 
which Cadmus raised a crop of armed men. They are an 
unruly set of reprobates, those sons of the dragon’s teeth, and 
unless you treat them suitably they wjjl fall upon you sword 
in hand. You and your ninc-and-forty Argonauts, my bold 
Jason, are hardly numerous or strong enough to fight with 
such a host as will spring up.” 

“ My master Chiron,” replied Jason, “ taught me long ago 
the story of Cadmus. Perhaps I can manage the quarrelsome 
sons of the dragon’s teeth as well as Cadmus did.” 

“ I wish the dragon had him,” muttered King JEetes to 
himself, “and the four-footed pedant, his schoolmaster, into 
the bargain. Why, what a foolhardy, self-conceited coxcomb 
he is! We’ll see what my fir^-breathing bulls will do for him. 
Well, Prince Jason,” he continued aloud and as complacently 
as he could, “make yourself comfortable for to-day, and to¬ 
morrow morning, since you insist upon it, yota shall try your 
skill at the plough.” 

While the king talked with Jason, a beautiful young lyoman 
was standing behind the throne. She fixed her eyes earnestly 
upon the youthful stranger, and listened attentively to every 
word that was spoken; and when Jason withdrew from the 
king’s presence, this young woman iollowed him oat of the 
room. 
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“I am the king’s daughter,” she said to him. “and my name 
is Medea. I know a gre^t deal of which other princesses are 
ignorant, and can do many things which they would be afraid 
so much as to dream of. If you will trust to me, I can instruct 
ydu how to tame the fiery bulls, and sow the dragon’s teeth, 
and g^t the Golden Fleece.” 

“ Indeed, beautiful princess,” answered Jason; “ if you will 
do me this service, I promise to be grateful to you my whole 
life long.” 

<Jazing*at Medea, he beheld a wonderful intelligence in her 
UPce. She was one of those persons whose eyes are full of 
mystery, so that, while locking Vnto them, you seem to see a 
very great way, as into a deep well, yet can never be certain 
whether you see into the farthest depths, or whether there be 
not something else hidden at the bottom. If Jason had been 
capable of fearing anything, he would have been afraid of 
making this young princess his enemy; for, beautiful as she 
now looked, she might the very next instant become as tffrrible 
as the dragon that kept watch over the Golden Fleece. 

“Princess,” he exclaimed, “you seem indeed very wise and 
very powerful. But how can you help me to do the things of 
which you speak? Are yon an enchantress?” 

“ Yes, Prince Jhson,” answered Medea with a smile, “you have 
hit upon the truth. I am an enchantress. Circe, my father’s 
sister, taught me to be one; and I could tell you, if I pleased, 
who was the old woman with the peacock, the pomegranate, 
and the cuckoo staff, whom you* carried over the river, and 
likewise who it is that speaks through the lips of the oaken 
image that stands in the prow of your galley. I an* acquainted 
with some of yrttfr secrets, you perceive. It is well for you 
that I am favourably inclined, for otherwise you would hardly 
escape \jeiug .mapped up by the dragon.” 

“I should not so much care for the dragon,” replied Jason, 
“if I only knew how to manage the brazen-footed and fiery- 
lunged bulls.” 

“If yomare as brave as 13 1 think you, and as yon have need 
to be,” said Medea, “your owrn bold heart will teach you that 
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there is but one way of dealing with a nv«d bull. What it is 
I leave you to tind out in the moment of peril. As for the 
fiery breath of these animals, I have a charmed o'ntment here 
which will prevent you from being burned up, and cure you if 
you chance to be a little scorched.” 

So she put a golden box into his hand, and directqjl him 
how to apply the perfumed unguent which it contained, and 
where to meet her at midnight. 

“Only be brave,” added she, “and before daybreak the 
brazen bulls shall be tamed.” 

The young man assured her that his heart would not f\’’ 
him. He then rejoined his^-comrades, and told them what 
had passed between the princess and himself, and warned them 
to be in readiness in case there might bo need of their help. 

At the appointed hour he met the beautiful Medea on the 
marble steps of the king’s palace. She gave him a basket, in 
which were the dragon’s teeth, just as they had been pulled out 
of ^lit'' monster’s jaws by Cadmus long ago. Medea then led 
Jason down the palace steps, and through the silent streets of the 
city, and into the royal pasture-ground, where the two brazen- 
footed bulls were kept. It was a starry night, with a bright 
gleam along the eastern edge of the sky, where the moon was 
soon going to show herself. After entering >the pasture, the 
princess paused and looked around. 

“ There they are,” said she, “ reposing themselves and chew¬ 
ing their fiery cuds in that farthest corner of the field. It will 
be excellent sport, I assure you, when they catch a glimpse of 
your figure. My father and all his court delight in nothing so 
much as to. see a stranger trying to yoke them in order to 
come at the Golden Fleece. It makes a loliday in Colchis 
whenever such a thing happens. For my part I enjoy it 
immensely. You cannot imagine in what a mere twinkling 
of an eye their hot breath shrivels a young man into a black 
cinder.” 

“Are you sure, beautiful Medea,”asked Jason, “quite sure 
that the unguent in the gold box will prove a remedy against 
those terrible burns V* 
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“If you doubt, if you are in the least afraid,” said the 
princess, looking him i.i ,the face by the dim starlight, “you 
had better never havo been born than go a step nigher to the 
bulls." 

-. i • 

But Jason had set his heart steadfastly on getting the Golden 
Fleece; and I positively doubt whether he would have gone 
back without it, even had he been certain of finding himself 
turned into a red-hot cinder, or a handful of white ashes, the 
instant he made a step farther. lie therefore let go Medea’s 
ha<*id and walked boldly forward in the direction whither she 
nacl pointed. At some distance before him he perceived four 
streams of fiery vapour, regularly appearing and again vanish¬ 
ing after dimly lighting up the surrounding obscurity. These, 
you will understand, were caused by the breath of the brazen 
bulls, which was quietly stealing out of their four nostrils as 
they lay chewing their cuds. Their breath scorched the 
herbage before them. • So intensely hot it was, indeed, that 
it caught a dry tree under which Jason was now standing, 
and set it all in a light blaze. But as for Jason himself 
(thanks to Medea’s enchanted - ointment), the white flame 
curled around his body without injuring him a jot more than 
if he had been made of asbestos. 

Greatly encouraged at finding himself not yet turned into 
a cinder, the young man awaited the attack of the bulls. Just 
as the brazen brutes fancied themselves sure of tossing him 
into the air, he caught one of them by the horn, and the 
other by his screwed-up tail, avd held them in a gripe like 
that of an iron vice, one with his right hand, the other with 
his left. Well, he must have been wonderfully strong in his 
arms, to be sil o. But the secret of the matter was, that the 
brazen bulls were enchanted creatures, and that Jason had 
brokers the spell of their fiery fierceness by his bold way of 
handling them. And ever since that time it has been the 
favourite method of bravo men, when danger assails them, to 
do what they call “taking the bull by the horns”; and to 
gripe him by the tail is pretty much the same thing,—that is, 
to throw aside foar, and overcome the peril by despising it 

( e 327 ) Q 
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It was now easy to yoke the bulls, and to harness them to 
the plough, which had lain rusting <;i the ground for a great 
many years gone by—so long was it before anybody could be 
found capable of ploughing that piece of land. Jason, I sup¬ 
pose, had been taught how to draw a furrow by the good old 
Chiron, who perhaps used to allow himself to be harness'ed to 
the plough. At any rate, our hero succeeded perfectly well 
in breaking up the greensward; and by the time that the 
moon was a quarter of her journey up the sky, the ploughed 
field lay before him a large tract of black earth, ready to the 
sown with the dragon’s teeth. So Jason scattered them broad¬ 
cast, and harrowed them into 1 " the °oil with a brush-harrow, 
and took his stand on the edge of the field, anxious to see 
what would happen next. 

“Must we wait long for harvest-time?” he enquired of 
Medea, who was now standing by his side. 

“Whether sooner or later, it will be sure to come,” answered 
the prinebss. “A crop of armed men never fails to spring up 
when the dragon’s teeth have been sown.” 

Medea, however, bade bin snatch up a stone from the 
ground. u 

“Throw it among them quickly!” cried she. “It is the 
only way to save yourself.” 

The armed men were now so nigh, that Jason could discern 
the fire flashing out of their enraged eyes when he let fly the 
stone, and saw it strike the helmet of a tall warrior who was 
rushing upon him with his blade aloft. The stone glanced 
from this man’s helmet to the shield of his nearest comrade, 
and thence hew right into the angry face of another, hitting 
him smartly between the eyes. Each of the ‘ three who had 
boon struck by the stone, took it for granted that his next 
neighbour had given him a blow; and instead of running any 
farther towards Jason, they began a fight among themselves. 
The confusion spread through the host, so that it seemed 
scarcely a moment beforo they were all hacking, hewing, and 
stabbing at one another, lopping otf arms, heads, atidTegs, and 
doing such memorable deeds that Jason was filled with im- 
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menso admiration, although at the same time he could not 
help laughing to behold these mighty men punishing each 
other for an offence which he himself had committed. In an 
incredibly short space of time (almost as short, indeed, as it 
Bad taken thorn to grow up), all but one of the heroes of the 
dragon’s teeth were stretched lifeless on the field. The last 
survivor, the bravest and strongest of the whole, had just 
force enough to wave his crimson sword over his head, and 
give a shout of exultation, crying “Victory! victory! immortal 
fame!” when he himself fell down, and lay quietly among his 
'slain brethren. 

And there was the end of tin, army that had sprouted from 
the dragon’s teeth. That fierce and feverish fight was the 
only enjoyment which they had tasted on this beautiful earth. 

“ Let them sleep in the bed of honour,” said the Princess 
Medea with a sly smile at Jason. “The world will always 
have simpletons enough, just like them, fighting ana dying 
for they know not what, and fancying that posterity will take 
the trouble to put laurel wreaths on their rusty and battered 
helmets. Cmdd you help smiling, Prince Jason, to see the 
self-conceit of that last fellow, just as he tumbled down?” 

“ It made me very sad,’ answered Jason gravely. “And, to 
tell you the truth, princess, the Golden Fleece does not appear 
so well worth the winning, after what I have here beheld.” 

“ You will think differently in the morning,” said Medea. 
“True, the Golden Fleece may not be so valuable as you have 
thought it; but then there is nothing better in the world, 
and one must needs have an object, you know. Come! Your 
night’s work has been well performed, and to-morrow you can 
inform King FEetes that the first part of your allotted task is 
fulfilled.” 

Agreeably to Medea’s advice, Jason went betimes in the 
morning to the palace of King zEetes. Entering the presence- 
chamber, ho stood “t the foot of the throne and made a low 
obeisance. 

“ Youi eyes look heavy, Prince Jason,” observed the king; 
“you appear to have spent a sleepless night. I hope you have 
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been considering the matter a little more wisely, and have 
concluded not to get yourself scorched to a cinder in attempt¬ 
ing to tame my brazen-lunged bulls.” 

“That is already accomplished, may it please your Majesty,” 
replied Jason. “The bulls have been tamed and yoked; the 
field has been ploughed; the dragon’s teeth have been ;own 
broadcast, and harrowed into the soil; the crop of armed 
warriors have sprung up, and they have slain one another to 
the last man. And now I solicit your Majesty’s permission to 
encounter tlie dragon, that 1 may take down the Goble*. Fleece 
from the tree, and depart with my ninc-and-forty comrades.” 

King vEetes scowled, and locked very angry and excessively 
disturbed; for he knew that, in accordance with his kingly 
promise, he ought now to permit Jason to win the Heece, if 
his courage and skill should enable him to do so. But since 
the young man had met with such good luck in the matter of 
the brazen bulls and the dragon’s teeth,, the king feared that 
he would' be equally successful in slaying the dragon; and 
therefore, though he would gladly have seen Jason snapped 
up at a mouthful, he was rosqlved (and it was a very wrong 
thing of this wicked potentate) not to run any further riSit of 
losing his beloved lleece. 

“ You never would have succeeded in this business, young 
man,” said he, “ if my undutiful daughter Medea had not 
helped you with her enchantments. Had you acted fairly, 
you would have been at this instant a black cinder or a hand¬ 
ful of white ashes. I forbid you, on pain of death, to make 
any more attempts to get the Golden Fleece. To speak my 
mind plainly,-you shall never set eyes on so much as one of 
its glistening locks.” v 

Jason left the king’s presence in great sorrow and anger. 
He could think of nothing better to be done than»to suypmon 
together his forty-nine brave Argonauts, march at once to the 
grovo of Mars, slay the dragon, take possession of the Golden 
Fleece, get on board the Argo, and spread all sail for Iolchos. 
The success of this scheme depended,*it is true, on the doubt¬ 
ful point whether all the fifty heroes might not be snapped up 
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at so many mouthfuls by the dragon. But as Jason was 
hastening down the paVace steps, the Princess Medea called 
after him, and beckoned him to return. Her black eyes shone 
upon him with such a keen intelligence that he felt as if 
there were a serpent peeping out of them; and although she 
had done him so much service only the night before, he was 
by no means very certain that she would not do him an 
equally great mischief before sunset. These enchantresses, 
3 'ou must know, are never to be depended upon. 

•“What says King /Fetes, my royal and upright father'!” 
'enquired Medea, slightly smiling. “Will he give you the 
Golden Fleece without any further risk or trouble?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Jason, “he is very angry with 
me for taming the brazen bulls and sowing the dragon’s teeth. 
And he forbids me to make any more attempts, and positively 
refuses to give up the Golden Fleece, whether I slay the 
dragon or no.” 

“Yes, Jason,” said the princess, “and I can tell you more. 
Unless you set sail from Colchis before to-morrow’s sunrise, 
the king means to burn your fifty-oared galley, and put your¬ 
self and your forty-nine brave comrades to the sword. But 
be of good courage. The Golden Fleece you shall have, if it 
lies within the power of my enchantments to get it for you. 
Wait for me here an hour before midnight.” 

At the appointed hour you might again have seen Prince 
Jason and the Princess Medea, side by side, stealing through 
the streets of Colchis, on their way to the sacred grove in the 
centre of which the Golden Fleece was suspended to a tree. 
While they were crossing the pasture-ground, the brazen bulls 
came towards Jason, lowing, nodding their heads, and thrust¬ 
ing forth their snouts, which, as other cattle do, they loved to 
have wibbcu and caressed by a friendly hand. Their fierce 
nature was thoroughly tamed; and with their fierceness the. 
two furnaces in thei" stomachs had likewise been extinguished, 
insomuch that they probably enjoyed far more comfort in 
grazing and chewing their cuds than ever before. Indeed, it 
had heretofore been a great inconvenience to these poor ani- 
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mals, that whenever they wished to eat a mouthful of grass, 
the fire out of their nostrils had shrivelled it up before they 
could manage to crop it. How they contrived to keep them¬ 
selves alive is more than I can imagine. But now, instead of 
emitting jots of flame and streams of sulphurous vapour, they 
breathed the very sweetest of cow breath. »• 

After kindly patting the bulls, Jason followed Medea’s guid¬ 
ance into the grove of Mars, where the great oak-trees, that 
had been growing for centuries, threw so thick a shade that 
the moonbeams struggled vainly to find their way through i*^ 
Only here and there a glimmer fell upon the leaf-strewn earth, 
or now and then a breoze stirred the boughs aside, and gave 
Jason a glimpse of the sky, lest in that deep obscurity ho 
might forget that there was one overhead. At length, when 
they had gone farther and farther into the heart of the duski¬ 
ness, Medea squeezed Jason’s hand. 

“Look yonder,” she whispered. “Dotyou see it?” 

Gleaming among the venerable oaks, there was a radiance, 
not liko the moonbeams, but rather resembling the golden 
glory of the setting sun. It proceeded from an object which 
appeared to be suspended at about a man’s height from the 
ground, a little farther within the wood. 

“What is it?” asked Jason. 

“ Have you come so far to seek it,” exclaimed Medea, “ and 
do you not recognize the meed of all your toils and perils 
when it glitters before your eyes? It is the Golden Fleece!” 

Jason went onward a few stqps farther, and then stopped to 
gaze. Oh, how beautiful it looked! shining with a marvellous 
light of its own, that inestimable prize which so many heroes 
had longed to behold, but had perished in the quest of it, 
either by the perils of their voyage or by the fiery breath of 
the brazen-lunged bulls. * 

“How gloriously it shines!” cried Jason in a rapture. “It 
has surely been dipped in the richest gold ^f sunset. Let me 
hasten onward, and take it to my bosom.” 

“Stay,” said Medea, holding him back. “Have you for¬ 
gotten what guards it?” 
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To say the truth* in the joy of beholding the object of his 
desires, the terrible dntjon had quite slipped out of Jason’s 
memory. Soon, however something came to pass that re¬ 
minded him what perils were still to bo encountered. An 
antelope, tfiat probably mistook tho yellow radiance for sun¬ 
rise, came bounding fleetly through the grove. He was rush¬ 
ing straight towards tho Golden Fleece, when suddenly there 
was a frightful hiss, and the immense head and half the scaly 
body of the dragon was thrust forth (for he was twisted round 
t^e trunk of a tree on which tho fleece hung), and, seizing the 
'poor antelope, swallowed him with one snap of his jaws. 

After this feat, the dragon sbemcd sensible that some other 
living creature was within reach, on which he felt inclined to 
finish his meal. In various directions he kept poking his ugly 
snout among the trees, stretching out his neck a terrible long 
way, now hero, now there, and now close to the spot where 
Jason and the princess wero hiding behind an oak. Upon my 
word, as the head came waving and undulating through the 
air, and reaching almost within arm’s-length of Prince Jason, 
it was a very hideous and uncomfortable sight. The gape of 
his enormous jaws was nearly as wide as the gateway of tho 
king’s palace. 

“ Well, Jason,” whispered Medea (for she was ill-natured, 
as all enchantresses are, and wanted to make the bold youth 
tremble), “what do you think now of your prospect of win¬ 
ning the Golden Fleece?” 

Jason answered only by drawing his sword and making a 
step forward. 

“Stay, foolish youth,” said Medea, grasping his arm. “Do 
not you see you are lost without me as your good angel? In 
this gold box I have a magic potion which will do tho dragon’s 
business far more eflectua’ly than your sword.” 

The dragon had probably heard the voices; for swift as 
lightning his black head and forked tongue came hissing 
among the trees again, darting full forty feet at a stretch. 
As it approached, Medea tossed the contents of the gold box 
right down the monster’s wide-open throat. Immediately, 
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with an outrageous hiss and a tremendous wriggle,—flinging 
his tail up to the tiptop of the tallest».>tree, and shattering all 
its branches as it crashed heavily down again,—the dragon 
fell at full length upon the ground and lay quite motionless. 

“It is only a sleeping potion,” said the enchantress to 
Prince Jason. “ One always finds a use for these mischievous 
creatures sooner or later; so I did not wish to kill him out¬ 
right. Quick! Snatch the prize, and let us begone. You 
have won the Golden Fleece!” 

Jason caught the fleece from the tree and hurried vhroupii 
the grove, the deep shadows of which were illuminated, as lie 
passed, by the golden glory of the precious object that lie 
bore along. A little way before him, he beheld the old 
woman whom he had helped over the stream, with her pea¬ 
cock beside her. She clapped her hands for joy, and, beckon¬ 
ing him to make haste, disappeared among the duskiness of 
the tues. Espying the two winged so$is of the North Wind 
(who were disporting themselves in the moonlight a few 
hundred feet aloft), Jason bade them tell the rest of the 
Argonauts to embark as speedily as possible. But Lynceus, 
with his sharp eyes, had already caught a glimpse of him 
bringing the Golden Fleece, although several stone walls, a 
hill, and the black shadows of the grove of Wars intervened 
between. By his advice, the heroes had seated themselves on 
the benches of the galley, with their oars held perpendicularly, 
ready to let fall into the water. 

As Jason drew near, he heard the talking image calling to 
him with more than ordinary eagerness, in its grave, sweet 
voice: * 

“Make haste, Prince Jason! For your life, make haste!” 

With one bound he leapt aboard. At sight of the glorious 
radiance of the Golden Fleece, the nine-and-forty heroes gave 
a mighty shout, and Orpheus, striking his harp, sang a song 
of triumph, to the cadence of which the galley flow over the 
water, homeward bound, as if careering along with wings! 


NOTES 


Tn the summer of 18f>0 Hawthorne removed to Lenox, in Berkshire (Jo., 
M ;uss. Tho'-o lie occupied, an he says, “the ugliest little old red farmhouse 
ye ever saw’'. It stood on the bank of a pretty lake, “The Stoekbridgo 
i >Owl”, and is the “ Tanglcwood ” of the tales. The first half-do/.ell of thc.se 
tales were written in the summer of leal, and appeared under the title of 
The Wonder Hook. These wa re so successfill that a second series was 
written under the title u 'Tant/lctrood Tales fur Girls and Boys ; be ini; a second 
Wonder Look”. In American Note Books, vol. ii, page ”>08, is the follow¬ 
ing entry: “Concord, March 9th, IS.Id. Finished, this day, the last story 
of Tanylcwood 'Talcs. They were written in the following order: ‘The 
Pomegranate Seeds’, ‘The Minotaur 1 , ‘Theijoldcn Fleece’, ‘The Dragon's 
Teeth’, ‘Circe’s Palace ‘The* Pygmies’. The introduction is yet tube 
written. Wrote it 13th March.” 



(iCROON’S HOAD 


The followin') appears Iafore u The (lory on’s llead 

'r A N (\ L KW( ><) l > I >0 R<JII 

1 NTiK > I) U CT< MIV TO “ Til K UcIUJON'h HKA1)’* 

"Beneath the pore.h of the country seat called Tanglcwood, one line 
autumnal morning, was assembled a merry p:».rt.y of little folks, with 
a tall youth in the midst of them. They had planned a nutting expedi¬ 
tion, and were impatiently waiting for the mists to roll up die hill-slopes, 
and for the, sun to pour the warmth of the Indian summer 1 over the fields 
and pastures, and into the nooks of the many-coloured woods. There was 
a prospect of as fine a day as ever gladdened the aspect 2 of this beautiful 
ami comfortable world. As yet, however, the morning mist filled up the 
whole length and breadth of the valley, above which, on a gently sloping 
eminence, the mansion stood. 

1 Some warm weather that occurs in North America in late autumn, said to he so 
called because the aborigines used for hunting to supply themselves with a store 
of provisions tv i* the winter. 

2 Made its appearance joyous. 

{B 327 ) 249 R 
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Thin body of white; vapour extended to within le. fc than a hundred yards 
of the house. It completely hid everything beyond that distance, except 
a few ruddy or yellow tree-tops, which here find there emerged, and were 
glorified by the early sunshine, as was like/ ise the broad surface of the 
mist. Four or five miles off to the southward, rose the summit of Monu¬ 
ment Mountain, 1 and seemed to bo floating on a cloud. Bomb fifteen miles 
farther away, in the same direction, appeared the loftier Dome of Taconic, 3 
looking blue and indistinct, and hardly so substantial as the vapoiJry sea 
that almost rolled over it. Tin; nearer hills, which bordered the valley, 
were half submerged, and were specked with little cloud-wreaths all the 
way to their tops. On the whole, there was so much cloud, and so 
little solid earth, that it had the effort of a vision/ 1 r 

The children above mentioned, being as full of life as they could hS..\, 
kept overflowing from the porch of Tanglewood, and scampering along the 
gravel walk, or rushing across the dewy herbage of the lawn. L can hardly 
tell how many of these small people there were; not less than nine or ten, 
however, nor more than a dozen, of all sorts, sizes, and ages, whether girls 
or boys. They were brothers, sisters, and cousins, together with a few 
of their young ocquainlances, who had been invited by Mr. and Mrs. Pringle 
to spend some of this delightful weather with their own children at Tangle- 
wood. T am afraid to tell you their names, or (‘h*n to give them any names 
which other children have ever been called by; because, to my certain 
knowledge, authors sometimes get themselves into great trouble by acci¬ 
dentally giving the names of real persons to the characters in their books. 
For this reason, I mean to call them Primrose, Periwinkle, Sweet, Fern, 
Dandelion, Blue Eye, Clover, Huckleberry, Cowslip, Squash Blossom, Milk¬ 
weed, Plantain, and Buttercup; although, to be sure, such titles might 
better suit a group of fairies than a company of earthly children. 

It is not to be supposed that these little folks were to be permitted 
by their careful fathers and mothers, uncles, aunts, or grandparents, to 
stray abroad into the woods and fields without the guardianship of some 
particularly grave and elderly person. O, no, indeed ! In the first sentence 
of my book, you will recollect that I spoke of a tall youth, standing in the 
midst of the children. His name —(and I shall let you know his real 
name, because he considers it a great honour to have told the stories 
that are here to be printed)—his name was Eustace Bright. He was 


*A mountain near Stock)nidge, a Bummer-resort for people of Boston, with a 
monument to .Jonathan Edwards. American Note Jinoks , vol. »», pager 229, 230: 
“August 5th, 1850, Drove with Fields and his wife to Stoekbridgc, being thereto 
invited by Mr. Fields of Stockbridge, in order to ascend Monument Mountain’*. 
“August 10th, Monument Mountain in the early sunsjiine; its base enveloped in 
mists, parts of which are floating in the sky, so that the great hill looks really as if 
it were founded on a cloud." 

2 A range of mountains on the borders of New York and Massachusetts. 

» Looke’d like a dream world. 
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ft student at Williams College, 1 and had reached, I think, at this period, 
the venerable age of eighteen years; so that he felt quite like a grandfather* 
towards Periwinkle, Dandelion, Huckleberry, Squash Blossom, Milkweed, 
and the rest, who were only naif or a third as venerable as he. A trouble 
in his eyesight (such as many students think it necessary to have nowadays, 
in order to prove their diligence at their books) had kept him from college 
a week or two after the begilining of the term. But, for my part, I have 
seldom met with a pair of eyes that looked as if they could see furthel 
or better than those of Eustace Bright. 

This learned student was slender, and rather pale, as all Yankee student** 
are; but yet of a healthy aspect, and as light and as active as if he had 
v'ings b> his shoes. By the by, being much addicted to wading through 
streamlets and across meadows, he had put on cow-hide boots for the 
expedition. He wore a linen bloiv e, a cloth cap, and a pair of green 
spectacles, which he had assumed, probably, less for the preservation 
of his eyes, than for the dignity that they imparted to his countenance. 
Tn either case, however, he might as well have let them alone; for Huckle¬ 
berry, a mischievous little elf, crept behind Eustace as he sat on the steps 
of the porch, snatched the spectacles from his nose, and clapped them 
on her own; and as the student forgot to take them back, they fell off 
into the grass, and lay there till the next spring. 

Now Eustace Bright, you must know, had won great fame among 
the children as a narrator of wonderful stories; and though he sometimes 
pretended to be annoyed when they teased him for more, and more, and 
alw..ys for more, yet i really doubt whether he liked anything quite so well 
as t>o toll them. You might have seen his eyes twinkle, therefore, when 
Clover, Sweet JJcrn, Cowslip, Buttercup, and most of their playmates, 
besought him to relate one of his stories, while they were waiting for 
the mist to clear up. 


“Yes, Cousin Eustace,” said Primrose, who was a bright girl of twelve, 
with laughing eyes, and a nose that turned up a little, “the morning 
is certainly die best time for the stories, with which you so often tire 
out our patience. We shall be in ! ss danger of hurting your feelings, 
by falling asleep at the most interesting points,—as little Cowslip and 
I did last night!” 

“Naughty Primrose,” cried Cowslip, a child of six years old; “I did 
not fall asleep, and 1 only shut my eyes, so as to see a picture of what) 
Cousin Eustace was telling about. His stories are good to hear at night, 
because we can dream about them asleep; and good in the morning, 
too, because then we can dream about them awake. So I hope he will 
tell us one this very minute.” 

“Thank you, my little Cowslip,” said Eustace: “certainly you shall 


1 In Wlli'amstown, in Berkshire, Massachusetts, The college was opened in 1793, 
and in 1903 had 423 students. 
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have the best story I can think of, if it were only for defending mo 
ho well from that naughty .Primrose. Duty children, I have already 
told you ho many fairy tales, that I doubt, whether there* is a single 
one which you have not heard at least twice over. I am afraid you 
will fall asleep in reality, if 1 repeat any of them again.” 

‘‘No, no, no!” cried Blue Eye, Periwinkle, Plantain, and half a dozen 
others. “Wo like a story all the better for having heard it two or 
three times before.” 

And it is a truth, as regards children, that a story seems often to deepen 
its mark in their interest, not merely by two or throe, but by numberless 
repetitions. But. Eustace .Bright, in the exuberance 1 of his resources, 
scorned to avail himself of an advantage which an older story-tell*" 
would have been glad to grasp at. 

“It would be a great pity,” saiV. lie, “if a man of my learning (to 
say nothing of original fancy) could not find a new story every day, 
year in and year out, for children such as you. I will tell you one of 
the nursery tales that, were made for the amusement/ of our great old 
grandmother, the Earth/ 4 ’ when she was a child in frock and pinafore/ 5 
There arc a hundred such; and it. is a wonder to me that, they have 
not long ago been put. into picture-books for little girls and boys. But, 
instead or 'that, old gray-bearded grandad-os pure over them in musty 
volumes of (3reek, and puzzle themselves with trying to find out when, 
and how, and for what, they were made.” 

“Well, well, wadi, well, (Vitsin ftustaco I ” cried all the children at 
once; “talk no more about, your stories, but begin.” 

“Sit down, then, every soul of you,” said Eustace Bright, “and be oil as 
still as so many mice. At flic slightest interruption, wh ther from great, 
naughty Primrose, little Dandelion, or any other, I shall bite (lie story 
short off between my teeth, and swallow the untold part. But, in the. 
first place, do any of you know what a Gorgon is?” 

“T do, 3 ’ said Primrose. 

“Then hold your tongue!” rejoined Eustace, who had rather she would 
have known nothing about the matter. k< Hold all your tongues, and 
1 shall tell you, a sweet pretty story of a Gorgon’s head.” 

And so lie did, as you may begin to read on the next page. Working up 
his sophomorieal erudition 4 with a good deal of tact, and incurring great 
obligations to Professor Ant-lion,® he nevertheless disregarded all classical 
authorities, whenever the vagrant audacity of his imaginatio? impelled him 
to do so. 


1 Overflowing plentifulness. 

3 People of the earth. 8 When the world was yf»ung; in olden times. 

* The learning of a student in his second year; hence shallow and pretentious. 
Sophofi wise; moms = foolish. An example of oxymoron in word making. 

* Charles An thou, LL.D., professor of languages in Columbia University and editor 
of numerous classics, lie was born in New York in 1707. 
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NOTES ON THE GORGON'S HEAD 

Tage 

7. Danae, the daughter >t Aerisius, King of Argos, was shut up by her 

father in a brazen tower to prevent the fulfilment of the prediction 
that her son would kill his grandfather. Notwithstanding the old 
kings precautions, Danae became the mother of Perseus. His father 
was Zeus (Jupiter). 

* some wicked people. The father of Danae, King Acrisim. 
ordered his daughter and her son to be treated in this way. 

uneasy, restless, and therefore causing uneasiness in those who are 
afloat on them. 

S^riphus, one of the Gy chides lying between Citlmos and Si plums, on 
the Grecian side of the group. 

Polydectes is said to have been a. son of Magues and a grandson of 
Aeolus, lie made Danae hi., slave, and, to get rid of Perseus, sent 
him to secure Medusa the Gorgon's head. 

This fisherman, Dh-tys, son of Magnes, and brother of Polydectes. 
lie defended Danae against his brother Polydectes, and Oil the 
death of the latter was chosen king of the island. 

8. promised to turn out, &e., (hat it seemed likely would end in the 

death of Perseus. 

so rare, so wondeflfully good. 

Hippodamia, the daughter of Oenomaus, King of Pisa in Elis, who 
made it a condition with the suitors for his daughter’s hand that 
they should conquer himself in tin; chariot race. IVlops, by bribing 
his charioteer, Nlyrfilus, defeated Oenomaus, and married Hippo- 
dam ia. 


perplexed, doubtful, unable to come to a decision, 
precisely *the article, just the right thing. 

Medusa, the only one of the three Gurgens that was mortal. She 
was at first an exceedingly lovely maiden, but, having offended 
Athena, that goddess changed her hair into serpents, and math* her 
face so fearful to look upon Mud, whoever saw it was turned into 
stoiu. 


Settle affairs, &«., come to an .agreement, 
quest, search. 

9. fell into th^ snare, did what; the person who desired to injure him 
and who bad prepared the trap wished him to do. 

enormous mischief, great calamity or disaster. 

three Gorgons, Stheino, Euryale, and Medusa, the daughters of 
” Phurcys and Goto. They had wings, brazen claws, and huge teeth. 
They dwelt in the Western Ocean, near the Hespe rides and Night. 

10. wanted, wished. 

hardly refrained from, &c. f had great difficulty in keeping back 
his tears. 

11. Quicksilver, the popular common name of the metal mercury. 

Mercury was the name of the Roman divinity who became identi- 
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fied with the Greek Ilermes, the herald or messenger of the gods. 
He was exceedingly cunning, and was gic en to fraud, perjury, and 
theft. He was the son of .Jupiter and Jlaia, and the special deity 
of thieves and cheats. He was also the god of science, commerce, 
and the arts, and the patron of travellers and athletes. He is 
represented as wearing a winged hat and winged sait/.als, and as 
carrying a magic staff. 

M. My sister, Athena, the daughter of Zeus, and Metis, his first wifA 

YZ. Three Gray Women, the Grave, like the Gorgons, daughters of 
Phorcys and Ceto, winged monsters often confounded with tin; 
Gorgons. Their number is usually given as two. They got their 
name from the whiteness of their hair. 


13. Sagacity, natural good sense, native wisdom, 
very sociably, in a thoroughly friendly way. 

14. brightening, making his wits shayoer by his association with 

such a clever person. 


has hardly vivacity, is scarcely lively enough, 
disconsolately, dispiritedly and sadly. 

15. quizzing-glass, a single eyeglass or monocle, 
penetrat i n g, piercing. 

1(5. My Stars 1 an exclamation of wonder and :vtonislunent. The stars 
wen?at one time supposed to control the lives of individuals, hence 
the phrase. See also page 199. 

Scarecrow, &c. These are names invented by Hawthorne for the 
G rave. r ' 

half an eye, very easily, on giving the smallest amount of attention 
to the matter. Note also the thought-play in tin' use of the phrase: 
the Grave had one eye among them—“You will see with half an 
eye”. 


auditors, hearers. The story is supposed to be told, 
perplexity, difficulty, puzzle. 

17. as if it would have winked. A common but vulgar way of showing 
another that you understand and enjoy the trick lie is playing. 


respectable dames, well-behaved and highly-thought-of ladies. 

18. Nymphs, a numerous class of inferior deities worshipped by the 
ancients, e.fcher alone or in connection with the worship of some 
of the greater deities. They were the powers of nature personified. 

wallet, bag, or purse. 

helmet of darkness, covering for the head that would make its 
wearer invisible. 


quoth, says. 

19. in quest, in search. 

20. light-heeled, swift footed. 

involuntary activity, his springing up iftfco the air, which was quite 
unintentional. 

21. dexterity, skill, lit. right-handedness, hence deftness. 
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24. hurtled, threw themselves with noise and haste. 

25. a perpendicular rrftle, a mile straight up above the earth, 
shown hospitality t<*, admitted into his house and treated kindly, 
no better destiny, no happier fate. 

26. reprobates, badly-disposed and ill-living people. 

27. He is making game, amusing himself by making us laughing-stockr 


The following appears after “ The Gorgon’s Head". 


TANG LEW' '.G O 1 >011011 

A FT Kit Til JO KTOUY 


“Was not that a very line story?” asked Eustace. 

“O, yes, yes!” cried Cowslip, dapping her hands. “And those funny 
old women, with only one eye amongst them! I never heard of anything 


bo strange. 




“As to their one tooth, which they shifted about,” observe 1 Primrose, 
“there was nothing so very wonderful in that. T .suppose it was a false 
tooth. Put think of your turning Mercury into (Quicksilver, and talking 
about his sister! You are too ridiculous!” 

“ And was she not his sister?” asked Eustace 1’right. “If f had thought 
of it sooner, I would have described her as a maiden lady, 1 who kept 
a pet owl 2 !” 1 

“Well, at any rate,” said Primrose, “your story seems to have driven 
away the mist.” 

And, indeed, while the tale was going forward, the vapours had been 
quite exhaled from the landscape. A scene was mow disclosed which 
the spectators might also fancy as having been created since they had 
last looked in the direction whore*it lay. About half a mile distant, 
in the lap of the valley, now appeared a beautiful lake, which reflected 
a perfect image its own wuoded banks, and of the summits of the 
more distant bills. Jt gleamed in glassy tranquillity, without the trace 
of a winged breeze on any part of its bosom. Beyond its farthest 
shore*was Monument^ Mountain, in a recumbent position, stretching 
almost across the valley. Eustace Bright compared it to a huge, headless 
sphinx, wrapped in a Persian shawl; and, indeed, so rich and diversified 


1 Unlike most of the other gotls and goddesses Athena (or Minerva), the goddess of 
Wisdom, war, and all the liber/5? arts, was never married. 

2 The owl, as the wisest of birds, was appropriately enough the fuvourite bird of 
Athena (Minerva), the goddess of wisdom. 
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was tho autumnal foliage 1 of its woods, that the simile* of the shawl was by 
no means too high-coloured for the reality. Tn the lower ground, between 
Tanglewood and the lake, the clumps of trees and borders'of woodland 
were chiefly golden-leaved or dusky brown, as having suffered more’ 
from frost than the foliage on the hillsides. 

Over all this scene there was genial sunshine, intorifungled with a 
slight haze, which made it unspeakably soft and tender. O, what a day of 
Indian summer was it going to be! The children snatched 3 their baskets, 
and set forth, with hop, skip, and jump, and all sorts of frisks and gambols; 
while Cousin Eustace proved bis litness to preside over the party, by 
outdoing all their antics, and performing several new capers, which none 
of them could ever hope to imitate*. Behind went a good old deg, whose 
name was Ben. He was one of the most respectable and kind-hearted 
of (juadrupeds, and probably felt it to be his duty not to trust the children 
away from their parents without some belt " guardian than this feather¬ 
brained 1 Eustace Bright. 

N.Ji .—Observe the skill with which all these minute details are used to 
give an impression of actuality to the scene and of reality to the story¬ 
telling. 


-a 


1 The coi'jiH'ing of the leaves in autumn was so deep, and the woods were so dose 
and thick on the mountain side, that they could he compared to nothing hut a shawl. 
‘^Comparison. 


■ ,{ Ticked up hastily. 
* right-headed. 




VIt c following appears before “ The Uolden Touch'*. 


SHADOW I SHOOK 


INTHODUcmiKY To “THK GOLDEN TOUCH 


n 


At noon our juvenile party assembled in a dell, through the depths 
of which ran a little; brook. The del] was narrow, and its steep sides, 
from the margin of the stream upward, were thickly set with trees, chiefly 
walnuts and chestnuts, among which grew a few oaks and maples. In tin; 
summer time, the shade of so many clustering branches, meeting and inter¬ 
mingling across the rivulet, was deep enough to produce a noontide twilight. 1 
Hence came the name of Shadow Brook. But now, ever since Autumn had 
crept into this secluded ^ilaeo, all the dark verdure was changed t< ♦gold, so 
that it really kindled up the dell, instead of shading it. The bi igh f yellow 
leaves, oven had it been a cloudy day, would have seemed to keep the 
sunlight among them; and enough of them had fallen to strew all the bed 
and margin of the brook with sunlight too. 'Thus the shady nook, where 
summer had cooled herself, was now the sunniest spot anywhere to be 
found. 

Tile little bn*>k ran along over its pathway of gold, here pausing to form 
a pool, in which minnows were darting to and fro; and then it hurried 
onward at a swifter pace, as if in haste to reach the lake; and, forgetting 
to look whither it went, it tumbled over the root of a tree, which stretched 
quite across its current. You would have laughed to hear how noisily 
it bahbhd about this accident. And even after it had run onward, the 
brook still kept talking to itself, as i r it were in a maze.' 2 It was wonder- 
smitten, 3 I suppose, at finding its dark dell so illuminated, and at hearing 
the prattle and merriment of so many children. Ho it stole away as 
quickly as it could, and hid itself in the lake. 

In the dell of Shadow Brook, Eustace Bright and his little friends 
had ffliten 'heir dinner They had brought plenty of good things from 
Tanglewood in their oaskets and had spread them out on the stumps 
of trees, and on mossy trunks, and had feasted merrily, and made a 
very nice dinner indeed. After it was over nobody cared to stir. 

1 The evening lightat midday. 

2 A state of mental confusion, not knowing what to think. 

8 Struck with astonishment. 
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“We will rest ourselves here,” said several of the children, “while 
Cousin Eustace tells us another of his pretty A lories.” 

Cousin Eustace had a good right to be tired, as well as the children; for 
he had performed great feats on that memorable forenoon. Dandelion, 
Clover, Cowslip, and Buttercup, were almost persuaded that he.had winged 
slippei-s, like those which the Nymphs gave Perseus; so often had the 
student shown himself at the tiptop of a nut tree, when only a moment 
before he had been standing on the ground. And then, what showers 
of nuts had he sent rattling down upon their heads, for their busy little 
hands to gather into the baskets! In short, he had been as active 
as a squirrel or a monkey, and now, flinging himself down on the 
yellow leaves, seemed inclined to take a little rest. 


But. children have no mercy nor consideration for anybody’s weariness; 
and if you had but a single breath left, they would ask you to spend 
it in telling them a story. 

“Cousin Eustace,” said Cowslip, “that was a very nice story of the 
Gorgon’s Head. Do you think you could tell us another as good?” 

“ Yes, child,” said Eustace, pulling the brim of his cap over his eyes, as 
if preparing for a nap. “I can tell you a dozen, as good or better, if 
I ehoo' v.” # 

“ O, Primrose and Periwinkle, do you hear what he says?” cried Cowslip, 
dancing with delight. “Cousin Eustace is going to tell us a dozen better 
stories than that about the Gorgon’s Head!” 

“I did not promise you even 0116 , you foolish little Cowslip!” said 
Eustace, half pettishly . 1 “However, I suppose you must have it. '/bis 
is the consequence of having earned a reputation! 1 wish I were a 

great deal duller than X am, or that I had never shown half the bright 
qualities with which nature has endowed me; and then I might have 
my nap out in peace and comfort!” 

But Cousin Eustace, as I think I have hinted before, was as fond 
of telling his stories as the children of hearing them. His mind was 
in a free and happy state, and took delight in its own activity, and 
scarcely required any external impiVse to set it at work. 

How different is this spontaneous play of the intellect 2 from the trained 
diligence 3 of maturer years, when toil has perhaps grown easy by long 
habit, and the day’s work may have become essential to the day’s comfort, 
although the rest of the matter has bubbled away! This remark, however, 
is not meant for the children to hear. v 

Without further solicitation, Eustace Bright ' proceeded to tell the 
following really splendid story. It had come into his mind as he lay 
looking upward into the depths of a tree, and observing how the touch 


1 As if he were Blightly annoyed. 

* Unspurred and unsolicited activity of the mind. 
® Application of the mind to study. 
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of Autumn had transmuted every' one of its green leaves into what 
resembled tlje purest gok?. And this change, which we have all of 
us witnessed, is as wondeityd as anything that Eustace told about in 
the story of Midas. 
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28. toil of fools, that for which fools labour: or the cause of foolish 
labour, that is, of labour not directed to the wisest ends. 


cum bra nee, short for encumbrance, something that hinders. 


if not snare, something worse hail a hindrance, a trap in which he 
is caught. 

Midas, a wealthy but effeminate King of Phrygia, a pupil of 
Orpheus, and a promoter of the worship of Dionysus. JLe was 
a son of Gordius and Oybcle. Out of gratitude for his kindness 
to Silenus, the god’s tutor and constant companion, Dionysus 
promised to grant him whatever he* wished. Foolishly he wished 
that everything h^ touched might be turned into gold, a? d had 
quickly to pray the god to recall his favour. 


Marygold, invented name, very appropriate to story, 
immensest pile, greatest, amount or quantity, 
inhaling their perfume, enjoying their swee t smell, 
rose-petals, flower leaves. 

as people^always grow, &o,, another way of putting the much- 
quoted “ Eac.ilis est descensus Averni, &c.’\ of Virgil: “The descent 
to hell is easy, but to retrace your steps and escape to the upper air 
is toil ”. 


particularly, more than commonly. 

burnished circumference, polished round or outside of cup. 
naughty, mischievous, ill-natimvi. 

30. the imagination of King Midas. Cf. 

“All things received do such proportion take, 

As those things have wherein they are received 

—-Siu John Davis. 

T&e Sti anger’s rspect. The stranger was the youthful, beautiful, 
and effeminate Vj od of wine, Dionysus, known also both to the 
Greeks and the Romans as Bacchus. 

31. gratifying, &c., Satisfying, that is, giving him what he wished, no 

matter how large his wish was. 

so chminutive, so small. 

32. hoarding up, gathering together and hiding secretly away. 
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133. joyful frenzy, madness of delight. 

fluted, ornamented with flutes or channels. 

grown illegible, become unable to be made out or read. 

retained its flexibility, kept its power of adapting itself to the 
shape and motion of his body. 

31. very philosophically, in a calm, rational, and undisturbed way. 

We cannot expect any great good, &c. (if. 

“ Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 

Who least has some, who most, has never all”. 

R. South wKi.L. 

exalted, puffed up with, or proud of, his own greatness, 
excellent appetite, a keen desire for food. 

a king’s breakfast. The bAVakfast here described is that common 
in well-to-do American households in I hiwthorne’s time, and would 
seem, therefore, the right thing to American children. 

investigate, search into and find out. 

3f). cheerfulest, happiest and gayest. 

whom. It is more usual lo use 4 that’ in the restrictive clause. 

which was a china one. Observe the way the breakfast.-table is 
■ furnished with dishes such as the children were used to, so that it 
might, a,11 appear to them tin.* nn»re real. It is needless to say that 
there was no 4 china ’ in the days <»l the mythical King Midas. 

disconsolately, in a way showing that she was very much on* of 
spirits. 

30. afflicted, grieved, troubled. 

ti 

entirely lost, the colours could not be seen against the golden 
yellow of the bowl as they had against, the white china back¬ 
ground. 

place of deposit, storeroom in which to keep. 

37. brook-trout, freshwater or river trout. 

metallic fish, a fish made of metal, here of gold. 

quandary^ a condition or stab; of tilings in which it was difficult, or 
rather impossible, to say positively what shoukrbe done. Quandary 
is probably a corruption of the French phrase, ‘Qu’en dirai-je?’ 
What shall I say of it? 

hot potato. The potato was introduced into the PM World from 
America, hence the supposed use by Mida is an anachronism; but 
it is one of those touches which l.awthorne rightly introduces for 
the purpose of making the story mote real W the children for whom 
it is intended, and who are accustomed to tKe constant use of pota¬ 
toes. 

Touch was too nimble, the effect of the golden touch was quicker 
than ho wished. 
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38. dolefully, in a sorrowful tone. 

would he survive, would lie continue to live, 
inflexible, stiff, unbending or unyielding. 

39. insatiable desire, &c., greed or longing for gold that could not ho 

satisfied. 

tumult of despair, state of wild confusion and disorder, in which 
he could sec no ray of hope. 

disastrous faculty, power that brought ruin and suffering in its 
train; dimst Tints means unfortunate, or with the stars adverse, and 
came into use when people generally believed that the “ stars” in¬ 
fill ‘■need our lives. Sec note, on pp. 1(3, 199, &c. 

■'»(). into the river, the I’aetolus, whoso sands were turned into gold by 
t he touch ot M idas. 

avarice greed for gold* 


The J of fowl Htj ftj>p<ar. i i njt.tr “ 'The (Til (I t u Toueh ”, 


SHADOW BUOOlv 


Al'T 10It THK STORY 


“Well, children, ” enquired Must .fee, who was very fond of eliciting 
a definite opinion from his auditor’s, “did you ever, in all your lives, 
listen to a better story than ‘Ins of ‘The (_1 olden Touch ’ '{'* 

“Why, as to*the story of King Midas,” said saucy Primrose, “it 
was a famous one thousands of years before Mr. Bust,ace Bright came 
into the world, and will continue to be so as long after lie quits it. 
But some people have what we may call 4 The Deaden Touch’, and 
make everything dull and heavy that they lay their fingers upon.” 

“ Y on f re a smart child, Primrose, to be not yet in your teens,” said 
Eustace, taken rather aback by the. piquancy 1 of her criticism. “But 
you well know in your naughty little heart that 1 have burnished the 
old gold of Midas all over anew, and have made it fthinc as it never 
shone before. And then that figure of Marygold! Do you perceive 
no nice, workmanship in that? And how finely I have brought out 
and deepened the inoral^- What say you. Sweet Fern, Dandelion, Clover, 
Periwinkle? Would : y of you, after hearing this story, be so foolish 
as to desire the faculty of (d unging things to gold?” 

“I should like,”, sa d Periwinkle, a girl of ten, “to have the power 
of turning everything to gold with my right forefinger; but, with my 

K/ 

1 Sharpness or pointed ness of a kind to stimulate or even slightly annoy. 

? The practical application of the story as a guide to conduct. 
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left forefinger, I .should want the power of changing it back again if 
the first change did not please me. And t T know what I would do 
this very afternoon!” 

“ Pray tell me,” said Eustace. 

“Why,” answered Periwinkle. “I would touch everyone of these golden 
leaves on the trees with my left forefinger, and make them-.*,11 green again; 
bo that we might have the summer back at once, with no ugly winter 
'hi the meantime.” 

“ O, Periwinkle!” cried Eustace Bright, “there you are wrong, and 
would do a great deal of mischief. Were I Midas, I would make nothing 
else but just such golden days as these over and over again, all the year 
throughout. My best thoughts always come a little too late. 1 Why 
did not 1 tell you how old King Midas came to America, and changed, 
the dusky autumn, such as it is in other countries, into the burnished 
beauty which it here puts on? He gilded the leaves of the great 
volume of Mature.” 

“Cousin Eustace,” said Sweet Fern, a good little boy, who was always 
making particular enquiries about the precise height of giants and the 
littleness of fairies, “how big was Alary gold, and how much did she weigh 
after she was turned to gold?” 

“Mue was about as tall as you are,” replied Eu.'uace, “and, as gold is very 
heavy, she weighed at least two thousand pounds, and might have been 
coined into thirty or forty thousand gold dollars.- I wish Primrose were 
worth half jus much. Come, little people, let us clamber out of the dell, and 
look about us.” 


They did so. The sun was now an hour or two beyond its noontide 
mark, and filled the great hollow of the valley with its western radiance, 
so that it seemed to be brimming with mellow light, and to spill it over 
the surrounding hillsides, like golden wine out of a bowl. It was such 
a day, that you could not help saying of it, “There never was such a day 
before!” although yesterday was just such a day, and to-morrow will be 
just such another. All, but there are very few of them in a twelvemonth’s 
circle! It is a remarkable peculiarity of these October days, that each 
of them seems to occupy a great ueal of space; although the sun rises 
rather tardily 3 a** that season of the year, and goes to 1,'od, as little children 
ought, at sober six o’clock, or even earlier. We cannot, therefore, call the 
days long; but they appear, somehow or other, to make up for their short¬ 
ness by their breadth; and when the cool night comes, we are conscious 
of having enjoyed a big armful of life since morni g. * 

“Come, children, cornel” cried Eustace' j* vigil t. * 'More nuts, more nuts, 


4 

»Cf. “Second thoughts are l>eBt”. 

3 The calculation is for the satisfaction of the chi’d, and must not he taken as even 
approximately correct. * 

• Is late in rising. 
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more nuts! Fill Ail your boskets; and, at Christmas time, I will crack 
them for yon, and tell you beautiful stories!” 

So away they went; alfof them in excellent spirits, except little Dande¬ 
lion, who, I am sorry to tJl you, had been sitting on a chestnut bur, and 
was stuck as full as a pincushion of its prickles. Dear me, how uncom¬ 
fortable he rv ust have felt 1 



THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN 


The foliowhit/ appears before “ The. Paradise of Ch ildren 
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TANGLEWOOl) PLAY ROOM 


INTRODUCTORY TO “THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN 


• i 


The golden days of October passed away, as so many other O' tubers 
have, and brown November likewise, and the greater part, of chill Decem¬ 
ber, too. At last came merry Christinas, and Eustace Bright along with 
it, making it all the merrier by his pnsemr-v*. Ami, the day after his 
arrival from college, there came a mighty snowstorm. lip to this time 
the winter had held back, and liad given us a good many mild days, which 
were like smiles upon its wrinkled visage. The grass had kept itself gre.rn 
in sheltered places, such as the nooks of southern hillslopes, and along the 
lee of the stone fences. It. was but a week or two ago, and since the 
beginning of the month, that the children had fmfiid a dandelion in bloom, 
on the margin of Shadow Brook, where it glides out. of the dell. 

But no more green grass and dandelions now. This was such a snow¬ 
storm ! Twenty miles of it might, eiave been visible at once between 
the windows of 'Tanglewood and tin; Dorm? of Taconie, had it been possil J . ,* 
to sec so far, among the eddying drifts that, whitened all the atmosphere. 
It seemed as if the hills were giants, and were Hinging monstrous handfuls 
of snow at one another, in their enormous sport. Bo thick were the 
fluttering snowflakes, that even the trees midway down the valley were 
hidden by them the greater part of the time. ►Sometimes, it is true, 
the little prisoners of Tangle wood could discern a dim outline of Monument 
Mountain, and the smooth whiteness of the frozen lake at its base, and the 
black or grey tracts of woodland in the nearer landscape. But these were 
merely peeps through the tempest. 

Nevertheless, tin; children rejoiced greatly in the snowstorm. They had 

already made acquaintance with it, by tumbling heels over head into its 

highest drifts, 1 and flinging snow at one another, as we ’nave just fancied the 

Berkshire 2 mountains to be doing. And now thejr had come back to their 

spacious playroom, which was as big as the great drawing-room, and was 

lumbered with all sorts of playthings, large v *ind sr til. The biggest was 

a rocking-horse, that looked like a real pony ; and t’;i< re was a whole family 

* 

*Snow swept by the wind into hollows or corners i^iul there piled up. 

*A county i:i the State of Massachusetts, in North 7 America, abounding hi marble, 
limestone, and iron. 
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of wooden, waxen, plaster anrl claim dolls, besides rag-babies; and blocks 
enough to build .Hunker Mill Monument* 1 and ninepins, and balls, and 
humming-tops, and battle '/n'os, and grace-sticks*, and skipping-ropes, 
and more of such valuable property than I could tell of in a printed 
page. :) .Bub the children liked the snowstorm better than them all. It 
suggested so many brisk enjoyments for to-morrow, and all the remainder 
of the winter. The sleigh-ride 4 ; the slides down hill into the vallev; 
the snow images that were to be shaped out; the snow fortresses that 
were to be built; and the snowballing to be carried on! 

So the little folks blessed the snowstorm, and were glad to see it come 
thicker and thicker, and watched hopefully the long drift that was piling 
itself up in the avenue, and was already higher than any of their heads. 

“ Why, we shall be blocked up till spring!” cried they with the hugest 
delight. “‘What; a pity that, the house is too high to be quite covered 
up! The little; red house do ..11 yonder will be buried lip to its eaves.” 

“You silly children, what do you want with more snow?” asked Fustaee, 
who, tired of some novel that he was skimming through, had strolled into 
the playroom. “It. has done mischief enough already, by spoiling the only 
skating that I could hope for through the winter. We shall see nothing 
more of the lake till April ; and this was to have been my first day upon it! 
Don’t you pity me, PriinFoso 

“Oil, to be sure!” answered Primrose, laughing. 44 Hut, for your comfort, 
we will listen to another of your old stories, such as you told us under 
the porch, and down in the hollow by Shadow Brook. Perhaps I shall like 
tL. in better now, when there is nothing to do, than while there were nuts 
to be gathered, and beautiful weather to enjoy.” 

Hereupon Periwinkle, Clover, Sweet Fern, and as many others of the 
little fraternity and cousinhood as were still at Tanglewood, gathered about. 
10 us bare, and earnestly besought him for a story. The student yawned, 
stretched himself, and then, to the vast admiration of the small people, 
three times backwards and forwards over the top of a chair, 
in order, as he explained to them, to set his wits in motion. 

“Well, well, children,” said he, alter these preliminaries, “since you 
insist, a; ;i Primrose has set her hear'‘ 3 upon it, l will see what can be done 
for you. And that you may know what, happy days Micro were before 
snowstorms came into fashion, 1 will tell you a story of the oldest of 


skipped 


all old times, when the world was as new as Sweet Fern’s bran-new 5 


1 Mompnent f •: oiinucinojKite the bravo stand made by the troops of the revolted 
colonies'against the Britis 1 troops at .bunker's (properly Breads) IIill. 

2 Grace-sticks, the rods • ad hoop ’used by girls in playing the game “ Graces". 

• Tho list hero is of the more ebnnnon toys to be found in British and American 
nurseries. \ 

4 Ride over the frozen surface t> the snow on a carriage fitted with runners instead 
of wheels. <. 

. fi Properl,, brand or burned, that is, fire-now, perfectly new. Bran-new is now tho 
common form. See New English Dictionary . 

( H 327 ) S 
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humming-top. There was then but one season in the year, and that 
was the delightful summer; and but one age * tor mortals, and that was 
childhood.” 

“ I never heard of that before,” said Primrose. 

“Of course you never did,” answered Eustace. “It shall be a story 
of what nobody but myself ever dreamed of—a Paradise of Children,— 
jitid how, by the naughtiness of just such a little imp as Primrose hero, 
it all came to nothing.” 

So Eustace Bright sat down in the chair which he had just been skipping 
over, took Cowslip upon his knee, ordered silence throughout the auditory, 
and began a story about a sad naughty child, whose name was Pandora, 
and about her playfellow Epimetlieus. You may read it, word for word, in 
the pages that come next. 


NOTES ON THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN 


Page 

43. This child’s version of the myth of Epimetheus and Pandora is very 
beautiful, though it differs in many ways from any of the classical 
versions of the story. According to one form of the story Pandora 
brought the box, which had been filled with troubles by Jupiter, as 
a marriage gift to her husband, who opened the box; according to 
another, the box had been entrusted to Epimetheus, and contained 
all the blessings reserved by the gods for mankind, and was opened 
by Pandora, who thus let all the blessings fly away except Hope. 

Aonian muses, Boeotian. A reference to the Creek poet Hesipd, 
the author of the 7 'Jicoi/t»r// } an account of the gods of Greece. Cf. 

“Hope sole remained within, lar took her flight, 

Beneath the vessel’s verge concealed from li« ,ht”. 

—Hesiod (Elton's translation). 

Epimetheus was the son of lapetus and Clymene and the brother 
of Prometheus, Atlas, and Moenct ius. Prometheus, to whom Pan¬ 
dora was sent as a gift by the gods, who were determined to punish 
him for having stolen the tire from heaven for mortals, thinking that 
nothing good could come from them to him, refused to accept her, 
and warned Iris brother also +o have nothing to do with their gifts; 
but Epimetheus married her. lie opened the box which Pandora 
presented to him, and from it there flew forth all the diseases, sor¬ 
rows, and vices that afflict the human race. Hope, not having time 
to fly out before he closed the box, was the only one that remained, 
and she it is that brings comfort to men in the midst of their 
sufferings and sorrows. \ t % % 

from a far country. See Pandtk^. 

• • 

Pandora, the first mortal woman, wa formed of clay by Hephsestos 

(Vulcan) at the request of Jupiter. l To maxe her more attractive, 
each of the gods liestowcd on her «pme special charm, and they 
called her Pandora to indicate that sir? had received every necessary 
gift. Then Zeus gave her a beautiful box, which she was-instructed 
to present to the man she married. Hermes (Mercury) was com- 
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missioned to take h*r to Prometheus, but that wise Titan, distrusting 
gifts from the gods refused to accept her. Notwithstanding the 
warning of his brofcl ?r, Hpiinotheus married Pandora, by whom he 
heeame the father of Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion. 

45. such a staff. According to the myth, Mercury gave Apollo the 
lyre he i.ad invented to make up for the loss of the two oxen he had 
stolen from that god and oaten. Apollo was so pleased with the 
■ gift that he presented Mercury with a magic wand, the Caducous, 
which had the power of reconciling all conflicting elements. Mer¬ 
cury, to test its efficacy, thrust it between two tpiarrelling serpents, 
and they immediately wound themselves round it in the utmost 
friendliness. 

40. enterprise, readiness to do risky or dangerous things, 
perseveringly, persistently, continuously, 
babble, talk on without purposi foolishly. 

continually stumbling, &c., a metaphorical way of showing the 
pain the box, as a source of quarrel, caused both* 

a box in his ears, a play on the word hox. To box their ears is a 
common way of punishing the rudeness or impertinence of children. 

would have been, &c., and should be placed. The sense as 
well as the tense sequence seems to require ‘would be* instead of 
4 would have hccn4 or ‘was’ instead of ‘should be*. 

47. roguishly defied, challenged for mischief or sport, feeling sure that 

they would fail. 

48. mischievous, badly disposed and causing harm. 

, ingenious, clover and skilful in contriving. 

49. half-unconsciously, without her being fully aware of what she was 

doing. 

slyly grinding, secretly and craftily smiling, 
restore the knot, tie it Up again as it was before, 
naughty, inclined to do what was wrong. 

50. cloying, causing a feeling of satiety, that is, of having had too much. 

51. intert upon her purpose, taken up with getting what she was 

about to do done. 

52. dor Jugs and pinching-dogs, names given in the United States 

of America t< various kinds of beetles. 

53. cheerful witchery, gladness and enticing charm. 

54. arch, sportively mischievous. 

55. partly t .^de of ^ars, &e„ that is, partly made of tears and partly 

of smiles. V 

56. Hope spirituafzes tb i earth, &c. Cf. 

“ Hope! of all ills t- at men endure, 

The only cheap aT i universal cure! 

Thou captive’s freedom! and thou sick man’s health! 

Thou lover’s victory! and thou beggar’s wealth ! ” 

—Cowley. 
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The following appea rs after u The Paradise, of Children 

L 

AFTKK TIIK STORY 


“Primrose,” asked Eustace, pinching her ear, “how do you like my 
little Pandora? Don't you think her the exact picture of yourself? Rut 
you would not have hesitated half so Jong about opening the box. 11 

“Then I should have been well punished for my naughtiness,” retorted 
Primrose, smartly; “for the first thing to pop out, after the lid was lifted, 
would have been Mr. Eustace ’Bright, in the shape of a. Trouble.” 

“Cousin Eustace/’ said Sweet Fern, “did the box hold all the trouble 
that has ever come into the world?” 

“ Every mite of it!” answired Eii.daco. “Thin very snowstorm which 
has spoiled my skating, was packed up there.” 

“ And how big was the box?” asked Sweet T ‘Vrn. 

Why, perhaps three feet long,” said Eustace, “two feet wide, and two 
feet, and a half high.” 

“Ah,” said the child, “you are making fun of mo. Cousin Eustace! 1 
know there is not trouble enough in the world to fill such a great box as 
that. As for the. snowstorm, it is no trouble at all, but a pleasure; so it 
could not have been in the box.” i 

“Hear the child!” cried Primrose', with an air of superiority. “How 
little he knows about the trouble# of this world! Poor fellow ! He will 
he wiser when he has seen as much off life as I have.” 

So saying, she began to skip the rope 1 . 

Meantime, the day was drawing towards its close. Out of doors the 
scene certainly looked dreary. There was a grey drift, far and wide, 
through the gathering twilight; the earth was as pathless as the. air; and 
the bank of snow over the steps of the porch proved that nobody had 
entered or gone out for a good many hours past.. Had there been only one 
child at the window of Tanglcwood, gazing at. this wintry prospect, it 
would perhaps have made him sad. Rut half a dozen children together, 
though they cannot quite turn the world into a paradise, may defy old 
Winter and all his storms to put Ciem out of spirits. Eustace Bright, 
moreover, on the*spur of the moment, invented sevei )l new kinds of play, 
which kept them all in a roar of merriment till bedtime, and served for the 
next stormy day besides. 

1 A favourite game with girls in Britain ami the UnitX.l States.* M eomfc ts essen¬ 
tially in bounding repeatedly from the groui.>* so as to let a rope that is whirled 
round pass under the feet and over the head. Vvitish pi*jplc neYer.speak of ‘skip 
the rope’, they use simply ‘skip’. 



THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 


The /Mowing appears before “ The Three Golden Apples 

TANGLEWOO1) FIRESIDE 

INTKOI M.J OTOJ.IY To “THIS TIIItKK GOLDEN APPLES*” 

The snowstorm lasted another day; but what became of it afterwards, I 
cannot possibly imagine. At any rate, it entirely cleared away during the 
night; and when the sun arose the ext morning, it shone brightly down 
on as bleak a track of hill country, here in Berkshire, as could be seen any¬ 
where in the world. The frost-work had so covered the window panes that 
it was hardly possible to get a glimpse at the scenery outside. But, while 
waiting for breakfast, the small populace of Tangle wood had scratched 
peepholes with their finger-nails, and saw with vast delight that—unless it 
were one or two Via re patches on a precipitous hillside, or the grey effect of 
the snow, intermingled with the black pine forest—all nature was as white 
as a sheet. How exceedingly pleasant! And, to make it all the better, it 
was cold enough to nip one’s nose short oil! If people have but life enough 
in them to bear it, there is nothing That so raises the spirits, and makes the 
blood ripple and dance so nimbly, like a brook down the slope of a hill, as 
a bright., hard frost. 

No sooner w»h breakfast over, than the whole party, well muffled in furs 
and woollens, floundered forth into the midst of the snow. Well, what a 
day of frosty sport was this! They slid down hill into the valley, a hun¬ 
dred times, nobody knows how far; and, to make it all the merrier, upset¬ 
ting their sledges and tumbling heels over head, quite as often as they 
came safely to the bottom. And, once, Eustace Bright took Periwinkle, 
Sweet Fern, and Squash Blossom, or the sledge with him, by way of insur- 
ingasafe passage; and down they went, full speed. But, behold, halfway 
down, the sledge hit against a hidden stump, and Hung all four of its 
passengers into a heap; and, on gathering themselves up, there was no 
little Squash Blossom to be found! Why, what could have become of the 
childAnd *.hil*vth«y were wondering and staring about, up started 
Squash Blossom out < f a snovnank, with the reddest face you ever saw, 
and looking as if a arge sc-Met flower had suddenly sprouted up in mid- 
winter. Then there was a $ ’eat laugh. 

When they had grown * tired of sliding down hill, Eustace set the 
children to digging a cavern the biggest snowdrift that they could find. 
Unluckily, just as it was completed, and the party had squeezed thernselvea 

4 26 i) 
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into the hollow, down came the roof upon their heads, and buried every 
soul of them alive! The next moment, up popped all their little heads out 
of the ruins, and the tall student’s head in the nldst of them, looking hoary 
and venerable with the snowdust that had got amongst his brown curls. 
And then, to punish Cousin Eustace for advising them to dig such a 
tumble-down cavern, the children attacked him in a body, so bepelted 
hip’ with snowballs that he was fain to take to his heels. 

So he ran away, and went into the woods, and thence to the margin of 
Shadow Brook, where he could hear the streamlet grumbling along, under 
great overhanging banks of snow and ice, which would scarcely let it see 
the light of day. There were adamantine icicles glittering around all its 
little cascades. Thence he strolled to the shore of the lake, and beheld 
a white, untrodden plain before him, stretching from his own feet to the 
foot of Monument Mountain. And. it being now almost sunset., Eustace 
thought that he had never beheld anything i > fresh and beautiful as the 
scene. He was glad the children were not with him; for their lively 
spirits and tumble-about activity would quite have chased away his higher 
and graver mood, so that he would merely have been merry (as he had 
already been, the whole day long), and would not have known the loveli¬ 
ness of the winter sunset among the hills. 

When the sun was fairly down, our friend Eustace went home to eat his 
supper. After the meal was over, he betook himself to the study, with a 
purpose, I rather imagine, to write an ode, or two or three sonnets, or 
verses of some kind or other, in praise of the purple and golden clouds 
which he had seen around the setting sun. But, before he had hammered 


out the very first rhyme, the door opened, and Primrose and Periwinkle 
made their appearance. t 

“Go away, children! I can’t be troubled with you now!” cried the 
student, looking over his shoulder, with the pen between his fingers. 
“What in the world do you want here? I thought you were all in bed ! ” 
“Hear bin), Periwinkle, trying to talk like a grown man!” said Prim¬ 
rose. “ And he seems to forget that I am now thirteen years old, and may 
sit up almost as late as I please. But, Cousin Eustace, you must put off 
your airs, and come with us to the drawing-room. The children have 
talked so much aSbut your stories, that my father wishes to hear one of 
them, in order to judge whether they are likely to do any mischief.” 

“Poll, poll, Primrose!” exclaimed the student, rather vexed. “I don’t 
believe I ean tell one of my stories in the presen^p of gro^rj people. Be¬ 
sides, your father is a classical scholar; that I am much afraid of his 
scholarship either, for I doubt not it is as rustr 1 as am old case-knife by this 
time. But then he will be sure to quarrel I vith the admirable nonsense 
that I put into these stories, out of my own! head, and which makes the 
great charm of the matter for children, like) yourself. No man of fifty, 

2 Slow and unready from waut of use. 
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who lias read the chussical myths in his youth, can possibly understand my 
merit as a rednventor an » improver of them/’ 

“All this may be very . , ue,” said Primrose, “but come you must! My 
father will not open his book, nor will mamma open the piano, till you 
have given us some of your nonsense, as you very correctly call it. So be 
a good boy, a*.. 1 come along.’ 1 

Whatever he might pretend, the student was rather glad than otherwise, 

on second thoughts, to catch at the opportunity of proving to Mr. Pringle 

what an excellent faculty he had in modernizing 1 the myths of ancient 

times. Until twenty years of age, a young man may, indeed, be rather 

bashful about showing his poetry and his prose; but, for all that, he is 

pretty apt to think that these very productions would place* him at the 

tiptop 2 * of literature, if once they could be known. Accordingly, without 

much more resistance, Eustace suffered Primrose and Periwinkle to drag 

* 

him into the drawing-rooi i. 

It was a large, handsome apartment, with a semicircular window at one 
end, in the recess of which stood a marble copy of GreenoughV* “Angel and 
Child”. On one side of the fireplace there were many shelves of books, 
gravely but richly bound. The white light of the astral 4 lamp, and the red 
glow of the bright coal-lire, made the room brilliant and cheerful; and 
before the fire, in a <h$p armchair, sat Mr. Pringle, looking just Ut to be 
seated in such a chair and in such a room, lie was a tall and quite a 
handsome gentleman, with a bald brow; and was always so nicely dressed, 
that even Eustace Bright never lik#d to enter his presence without at least 
■pausing at the threshold to settle his shirt-collar. Put now, as Primrose 
had hold of one of his hands, and Periwinkle of the other, he was forced to 
make his appearance with a rough-and-tumble sort of look, as if he had 
been rolling all day in a snowbank. And so he had. 

Mr. Pringle turned towards the student, benignly enough, but in a way 
that made him feel directly how uncombed and unbrushed he was, and how 
uncombed and imbrushed, likewise, were his mind and thoughts. 

“Eustace.” said Mr. Pringle, with a smile, “I find that you are produc¬ 
ing a great sensation among the little public of Tanglewood, by the exercise 
of your gifts of narrative. Primrose here, as the little folks choose to call 
her, and the rest or the children, have been so loud ri the praise of your 
stories, that Mrs. Pringle and myself are really curious to hear a specimen. 
It would be so much the more gratifying to myself, as the stories appear to 


i Suiting tc" the use of people of the present day. 

* The very head. Tb? n y suggestion shows a poor appreciation of what literature 
means. This, of coni*; is i V.^ded to show the youthfulness of the narrator, still 
a “ sophomore ” or student in. *is second year, “ a foolish soplilstcr ”. See page 252, 
'note. \ 

8An American sculptor, boni in Boston, 1805. “Angel and Child”, the guardian 
angel, o - e of his most noted wrks. 

4 A lamp arranged, so that the uninterrupted light is thrown on the table beneath. 
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l>e iin attempt to render the fables of classical antiquity into the idiom 1 of 
modern fancy and feeling. At least so I judge f» ; om u few of the incidents 
which have come to me at second hand.” ' 

“You are not exactly the auditor that I should have chosen, sir,” 
observed the student, “ for fantasies of this nature.” 

“Possibly not,” replied Mr. Pringle. “I suspect, however, that a young 
aut'lior’s most useful critic is precisely the one whom he would be least apt 
to choose. Pray oblige me, therefore.” 

“Sympathy, methinks, should have some little share in the critic’s quali¬ 
fications,” murmured Fa is taco Bright. “However, sir, if you will find 
patience, I will find stories. But. be kind enough to remember that T am 
addressing myself to the imagination and sympathies of the children, not 
to your own.” 

Accordingly, the student snatched hold of the first theme which pre¬ 
sented itself. It was suggested by a plate of apples that he happened to 
spy on the mantelpiece. 


NOTES ON THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 
P “*5 c . . t. , 

57. Hesperides, mythical islands of the blest, far away towards tlu; 

setting sun. There the three daughters of Atlas guarded the tree 
bearing golden apples which had been given by Gaea to Hem as a 
wedding present. Unable to ires is t. the temptation to taste the 
golden fruit, they lost their office, the duty of guarding the golden 
apples being entrusted to the frightful dragon Lad on. 

graft, a small shoot of a tree inserted into another and becoming 
a part of it, while retaining mainly the character;! of the parent 
tree from which it was taken. 

58. hero, Hercules, the son of Zeus and Alemenc, the wife of Amphitryon. 

He was the most celebrated of all the mythical heroes of Greece. 

biggest and fiercest lion, the Nemean Lion. The killing of 
this lion and bringing to him its skin was the first of the twelve 
tasks or labours assigned to Hercules by his cousin Eurysthoiis. 
The skin of this monster mady it invulnerable to mortal weapon. 

beautiful young women, the nymphs of the I v idanus; daughters 
of Zeus and Themis. 

A Certain king, Kurystheus, who ruled over Argos, and whom 
Hercules, on account of a promise made by Zeus to Hem, was 
forced to serve for a certain number of yi^rs. 

CO. hydra, the Hydra of Lcrna. TlaN^socond of the tasks given to 
Hercules by his cousin was the slayiny of tli.V monstrous serpent. 

two Others grew, &o. Hercules s4>pped Lb is by making his 
nephew lolaus, who had gone with hi hi, sear the wounds as soon, 
as made with a burning brand. 

i The natural or current form of expression of a particular tongue at a particular 
time. 
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PAga 

60. a very swift stag. Thu third ta.sk given to Hercules was to bring 
alive to Mycenae tii«» horned hind Cerunitis, an animal of incredible 
swiftness, with golden horns and brazen feet, and sacred to Artemis. 

a very odd race of people, &e. These were the Centaurs, with 
whom he was forced to fight while in performance of his fourth 
task, tli*' capture of the Erymanthian Boar. In the fight Hercules 
accidentally wounded Ins old tutor, the kind old Centaur Chiron; 
and Pholus, who had treated the hero hospitably, also perished by 
one of the arrows of Hercules which he had drawn from the body of 
a dead Centaur falling accidentally on his foot. These arrows had 
been dipped in the blood of the hydra, and indicted incurable 
wounds. 

cleaned out a stable, the stable of Augeas, King of Elis. This 
was the fifth of the labours. 


monstrous birds, the SLymphalian birds, monstrous birds of prey 
with brazen claws, which 11 denies Imd to chase away from the 
district round Bake Htymphnlus, whore they lived, as his sixth task. 


Caught a wild bull, the Cretan Bull. Minns, King of Crete, 
having vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon (Neptune) the first animal 
that appeared out of the sea, the god caused a magnificent bull 
to emerge from the sea. Eager to possess so tine an animal, Minos 
kept it and sacrificed instead one of his own bulls. To punish him 
Poseidon caused •lie bull to become mad and work havoc Oil the 
island. Heracles caught the bull and tamed him, and rode on his 
back across the sea and delivered him to Eurysthuiis. 


very wild horses the horsos^of Diomedes, King of Thrace. Their 
food consisted, according to the myth, of human ilesh. To punish 
Diomedes for his cruelty Hercules threw him to his own horses. 


61. the daughter of his cousin, Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus. 

Geryon. # The tenth labour of Hercules was the capt ure of the oxen 
of this giant. The oxen were guarded by a second giant named 
Eurytion, and by a two-headed dog called Orthrus. When Hercules 
was driving home the marvellous herd, some of the cows were stolen 
by the giant Cacus, who dwelt in a cave under Mount Avcntine. 
Hercules attacked and slow this giant also, and recovered the stolen 
cows. 


62. the Old Man of the Sea, ifee sea-god Nercus. He had the gift 
< c prophecy a* well as the power of changing his jjhapo. 

65. He met with a great many strange adventures. He wrestled 
with and killed the giant Antaeus; slew Busiris, King of Egypt, and 
his son ; killed the vulture that preyed on the vitals of Prometheus; 
#nd set f ree tha# benefactor of mankind, who, from gratitude, in* 
struct _.d him as to how ^ e should proceed, &o. 

67. enormity of ! ze, uue mnnon hugeness. 

68. talking out of seailri, talking at the wrong time. 

72. thick-witted, stupid, cull, unintelligent. 

a r.«ountain . . . wh^ch bears his name, the Atlas mountains in 
the north-west of Africa. 
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The following appears after “ The Three Golden Apples ”• 

4 . 

AFTER THE STORY* 

“Cousin Eustace,” demanded Sweet Fern, who had been sitting at the 
story-teller's feet, with his mouth wide open, “how tall was this giant, 
exactly?” 

“Oh, Sweet Fern, Sweet Fern!” cried the student, “do you think J was 
there, to measure him with a yard stick? Well, if you must know to 
a luu Fa-breadth, I suppose lie might be from three* to fifteen miles Straight 
upward, and that he might have seated himself on Taconie, and had Monu¬ 
ment Mountain for a footstool.” 

“ Dear me! ” ejaculated the good little boy, with a contented sort of 
a grunt, “that was a giant sure enough! Ami how long was liis little 
finger?” 

“ As long as from Tangle wood to the lake,” said Eustace. 

“8ure enough that was a giant!” repeated Sweet Fern, in an ecstasy at 
the precision of these measurements. “ A nd how broad, I wonder, were 
the shoulders of Hercules?” 

“That is what I have never been able to find out,” answered the 
student. “But I think they must have been a*great deal broader than 
mine, or than your father’s, or than almost any shoulders which one sees 
nowadays.” 

“I wish,” whispered Sweet Fern, with his mouth close to the student’s 
ear, “ that you would tell me how big were some of the oak trees that gre *’ 
between the giant’s toes.” 

“They were bigger,” said Eustace, “than the great chestnut tree which 
stands beyond Captain Smith’s house.” 

“ Eustace,” remarked Mr. Pringle, after some deliberation, “ I find it 
impossible to express such an opinion of this story as will be likely to 
gratify in the smallest degree your pride of authorship. Pray let me 
advise you never more to meddle with a classical myth. Your imagination 
is altogether Gothic, and will inevitably Gothicize everything that you 
touch. The effect is like bedaubing a marble statue with paint. This 
giant, now! Hovr can you have ventured to thrust his huge, dispropor- 
tioned mass among the seemly outlines of Grecian fable, the tendency of 
which is to reduce even the extravagant within limits, by its pervading 
elegance?” 

“ I described the giant as he appeared me,” replied the student, rather 
piqued . 1 “And, sir, if you would only bring your nuhd into such a relation 
with these fables as is necessary in order tohremodt* them, you would see 
at once that an old Greek had no more ex<y.usive 3 right to them than 

i Nettled or annoyed at the criticism. ( 

* Barring, or preventing others from ting them because they were theirs. 
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modern Yankee has. They are the common property of the world, and of 
all time. The ancient poqta remodelled them at pleasure, and held them 
plastic in their hands; 1 anu why should they not be plastic in my hands as 
well?” 

Mr. Pringle could not forbear a smile. 

“And besidt-V’ continued Eustace, “the moment yon put any warmth 
of heart, any passion or affection, any human or divine morality, int a 


classic mould, 2 you make it quite another thing from what it was before. 
My own opinion is, that the G reeks, by taking possession of these legends 
(which were the immemorial birthright of mankind), and putting (hem 
int.:* shapes of indestructible beauty, indeed, but cold and heartless, have 
done .J1 subsequent ages an incalculable injury.” 

“Which you, doubtless, wwrc born to remedy,” said Mr. Pringle, laugh¬ 
ing outright. “Well, go on; but take my advice, and never put any of 
your travesties :t on paper. And, as your next effort, what if you should try 
your hand on some one of the legends of Apollo 

“Ah, sir, you propose it as an impossibility,” observed the student, after 
a moment’s meditation; “and, to be sure, at first thought, the idea of 
a Gothic Apollo strikes one rather ludicrously. l>ut I will turn over your 
suggestion in my mind, and do not quite despair of success.” 

During the above discission the children (who understood not a word of 
it) had grown very sleepy, and wire now sent off to bed. Their drowsy 
babble was heard ascending the staircase, while a north-west wind roared 
loudly among the tree-tops of Tangfewood, and played an anthem around 
lUe house. Eustace Bright vent back to the study, and again endeavoured 
to hammer out some verses, but fell asleep between two of the rhymes. 


1 Modified or changed them to suit whatever purpose they had in view. 

2 Into the shape or form the story took, as given by the Greeks or Romans. 

Hawthorne implies that the classic myths and legends wore without morality, 
and without passion or feeling. • 

a Renderings or treatment of subjects of a kind that seems ridiculous- 
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INTKODWTolt Y TO “THE MlKACULOlN l'IT('llKit 
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And when and where do you think we find the children next? No 
longer in the winter time, but in tl merry month of May. No longer in 
Tanglewood playroom, or at Tangle wood fireside, but more than halfway 
up a monstrous hill, or a mountain, as perhaps it would be better pleased 
to have us call it. They had set out from homo with the mighty purpose 
of climbing this high hill, even to the very tiptop of its bald head. To he 
sure, it was not quite so high as Chimborazo, or Mont Blanc, and was even 
a goo* 1 deal lower than old (Iraylock. 1 But.*, t hiijj rate, it was higher than 
a thousand ant-hillocks, or a million of mole hills; and, when measured by 
the short strides of little children, might be reckoned a very respectable 
mountain. 

»i 

And was Cousin Eustace with the party? Of that you may be certain; 
else how could the book go on a step further? He was now in the middle 
of the spring vacation, and looked pretty i:\uch as we saw lum four or five 
months ago, except that if you gazed quite closely at his upper lip, you 
could discern the funniest little bit of a moustache upon it. Setting aside 
this mark of mature manhood^ you might have considered Cousin Eustace 
just Jim much a boy as when you first became acquainted with him. He 
was as merry, as playful, as good-lmmoured, as light of foot and of spirits, 
and equally a favourite with the little folks, as he had always been. This 
expedition up the mountain was entirely of his contrivance. All the way 
up the steep aseeqt, he had encouraged the elder chiKYen with his cheerful 
voice; and when Dandelion, Cowslip, and Squash Blossom grew weary, he 
had lugged them along, alternately, on his back. In this manner, they had 
passed through the orchards and pastures on the lower part of the hill, and 
had reached the wood, which extends thence towaVds its bare sumr* it. 

The month of May, thus far, had been more genia^ than it often is, and 

i u Graylock, or Saddleback, is quite a respectable mountain; and T suppose the 
former name lias been given to it because it lias <(ftcii a gray cloud or lock of gr$y 
mist upon its head/’— Hawthorne, A merican Note Books , vol. i, page 168. The moun¬ 
tain is in the neighbourhood of North Adams, an/’ we are told in the Note Books 
has an observatory on the top of it erected by the students of Williams College. It * 
fa the highest mountain in Berkshire, reaching a height of 3535 ft. 
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this was as sweet and amiable a day as the heart of man or child could 
wish. Tn their progress fin the hill, the small people had found plenty of 
violets, blue and white, and some that were as golden as if they had the 
touch of Midas on them. That sociablest of flowers, the little 1 loustonia, 1 
was very abundant, i t is a flower that never lives alone, but which loves 
its own kind, a.id is always fond of dwelling with a great many friends and 
relatives around it. Sometimes you see a family of them, covering a space 
no bigger than the palm of your hand ; and sometimes a large community, 
whitening a whole tract of pasture, and all keeping one another in cheerful 
heart and life. 

' v '/hill the verge of the wood there were columbines, looking more pale 
than .od, because, they were so modest, and had thought proper to seclude 
themselves ton anxiously from the sun. There were wild geraniums, too, 
and a thousand white blossoms of the strawberry. The trailing arbutus 
was not yet quite out of blfiom; but it hid its precious flowers under the 
last year’s withered fmv.st leaves, as carefully as a mother-bird hides its 
little young ones. It knew, I suppose, how beautiful and sweet scented 
they were. So cunning was their concealment, that the children sometimes 
smelt the delicate richness of tlu-ir perfume before they knew whence! 
it proceeded. 

Amid so much new lire, it was .strange and truly pitiful to belmk), here 
and there, in the fields and pastures, the hoary periwigs of dandelions that 
had already gone to seed. 'They had done with summer before the summer 
came. Within those small globes oP winged seeds it was autumn now! 

8 Well, but we must not waste our valuable pages with any more talk 
about the springtime and wild flowers. Then! is something, we hope, 
more interesting to lv* talked about. If you look at tin* group of children, 
you may see (hem all gathered around Mils taco Bright, who, sitting on 
the stump of a tree, seems to bo just beginning a story. The fact is the 
younger part of the troop have found out (.Ifhb it takes rather too many of 
their short strides to measure the long ascent of the hill. Cousin Eustace 
therefore has decided to leave Sweet Mem, Cowslip, Squash Blossom, and 
Dandelion at this point, midway up until the return of the rest of the 
party from the summit. And because they complain a little, and do not 
quite like to stay behind, he gives them .yinio apples ouP of his pocket, and 
proposes to tell them a very pretty story. Hereupon they brighten up, and 
change their grieved looks into the broadest kind of smiles. 

As fgr the sVry, I wis there to hear it, hidden behind a bush, and shall 
tell it over U* you in the pages t.rat come next. 

/ 

'The Honatonia, a IfoWor nunc * after the British botanist William Ilouston, M.D. 
It ia a native of North America iml belongs to the Madder family (Rubiacere). 
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NOTES ON THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 

rage l 

73. frugal supper, plain and not overabundant evening meal. 

patting them on the head, to show that they thought they had 
done well, encouraging them. 

74. distaff, the staff from which the tow is drawn to be spun into thread 
* by the spindle. 

75. smiled so beneficently, showered her good things so plentifully, 
curs, mongrel ill-natured dogs. 

70. the younger of the two, Hermes (Mercury). 

a very tall person, Zeus himself, who, assuming the form of"man, 
frequently visited the earth to find out how men were behaving, as 
he was anxious about their welfare. Even on such occasions his 
appearance and manner was dignified and majestic, as became the 
“ Father of Gods and Men V 

77. took him across the muzzle, hit him over the nose, 
a sort of cap, &c. Sec note on p. 11. 

This staff, the Caduceus of Mercury. See note on p. 45. 

78. affections and sympathies, love for their fellow-creatures and 

feeling for their sufferings. 

7!). a mite, a little, something however s/'TimII. # 

Quicksilver. See note on p. 11. 

80. garrulously, long-windedly. 

81. nectar and ambrosia, the supposed drink and food of the im¬ 

mortals. * 

bountiful heart, &c. A person who wishes to be kind and liberal 
cannot be so liberal as he would like'for want of the means. 

83. The two snakes. See note on p. 45. * 

84. they had seen better days, had been better off at one time. 

a mystery, something .for which no rational explanation could be 
offered. 

apparently diminishing, seeming to make the cluster grow smaller, 
incapable of falsehood, one who could not possibly tell a lie. 

85. wonder-working, doing things that astonish the beholders. 

awe-inspiring, filling the hearer with feelings of deep respect and 
fear. 

place of repose, where they were to sleep, 
betimes, very early. ^ 

86. persisted in setting out, stuck their intention to go away, 
yet serene withal, it was calm, not ruffled by temper or passion, 
green-margined, with a green border running down each side. 

87. transformed to, turned or changed into. J 

SCaly, slang for shabby, mean, stingy. , In a similar way ‘fishy* is 
used for 4 of a doubtful character *, ‘ of questionable honesty V Notice 
the play on the words. 
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87. coldest-blooded beings. Notice the continuance of the word¬ 

play by Mercury—Wishes are cold-blooded animals. These people 
were cold-blooded in the sense of being cruel and unsympathetic. 

making a wry face, his face was distorted to express his disgust. 

88. wide-open portal, wide-open doors. 

jolly and comfortable, happy and full of sense of being well cored 
for. 

curmudgeon, a greedy, niggardly person. 

90. a circular seat. Notice the entirely modern character of what 
was supposed to be done. This is a feature of these talcs. 


The following appears aflfr “ The MinimUmx Pitcher 


THE HILLSIDE 


AFTER THE STORY 


“ How much did the u" ch^^hnld?" asked Sweet Fern. 

“ It did not hold quite a quart,” answered the student; “but you might 
keep pouring milk out of it, till you should fill a hogshead, if you pleased. 
The truth is, it would run oil for ever, and not be dry even at midsummer, 
—which is more than can be said of yonder rill, that goes babbling down 
the hillside.” 

“ And what has become of tV; pi teller now ?” enquired the little boy. 

“It was broken, I am sorry to say, about twenty-five thousand years 
ago,” replied Cousin Eustace. “The people mended it as well as they 
could ; but, though it would hold milk pretty well, it was never afterwards 
known to fill itself of its own accord. So you see, it was no better than 
any other cracked earthen pitcher.” 

“What a pity !” cried all the children at once. 

The respectable dog Ben had accompanied the party, os did likewise 
a half-f rown Newf indland puppy who went by fcj^e name of Bruin, 
because ho was just as black as i boar. Ben, being elderly and of very 
circumspect habits, was respectfully requested, by Cousin Eustace, to stay 
behind with the foui little children, in order to keep them out of mischief. 
As for^blaok Bruin, wfio was l^mself nothing but a child, the stud eh t 
thought it best to take him along, lest, in his rude play with the other 
children, h^ should ?rip ti.em up, and send them rolling and tumbling 
(Jpwn the hill. Advising Cowslip, Sweet Fern, Dandelion, and Squash 
Blossom to sit pretty still, in the spot where he left them, the student, 
with Primrose and the eldei children, began to ascend, and were soon out 
of sight among the trees. 
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Upward, along the steep and wooded hillside, went Eustace Bright 
and his companions. The trees were not yet in full leaf, hut had budded 
forth suflieiently t<> throw an airy : hudnw, while the sunshine filled them 
with green light. There were* moss-grown I'oclcs, half hidden among the 
old, brown, fallen leaves; there were rotten tree-trunks, lying at full 
length, where they had long ago fallen; there were decayed boughs, that 
had been shaken down by the wintry gales, and were scattered everywhere, 
about. But still, though these things looked so aged, the aspect of the 
wood was that of the newest life.*; for, \\d.ivhov,T way you turned your 
eyes, something fresh and green was springing forth, so as to be ready for 


the .summer. 

At last the young people reached the upper verge of the wood, and 
found themselves almost at the summit of the hill. It was not a peak, nor 
a great round ball, but a pretty wide plain, or tableland, with a house and 
barn upon it, at some distance. That Imftse was the Inane of a solitary 
family; and oftentimes the clouds, whence, fell the rain,'and whence the 
snowstorm drifted down into the valley, hung lower than this bleak and 
lonely dwelling-place. 

On the highest point of the hill was a heap of stones, iu the centre 
of which was stuck a long pole, with a little flag fluttering at the end 
of it. Eustace led the children thither, and bade them look around, and 
see how large a tract of our beautifuj, world they could take in at a glance. 
And their eyes gjpw wider as they looked. 

Monument Mountain, to the southward, was still in the centre of the 
scene, but seemed to have sunk and subsided, so that it was now but an 
undistinguished member of a large family of hills Beyond it, the Taconic 1 
range looked higher and bulkier than before. Our pretty lake as seen, 
with all its little bays and inlets; and not that alone, but two or three 
new lakes were opening their blue eyes to the sun. Several y,hite villages, 
each with its steeple, were scattered about in the distance. There wo^e 
so many farmhouses, with their acres of woodland, pasture, mowing fields, 

LSee note on page 250. 
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and tillage, that the children could hardly make room in their minds to 
receive all these different' Ejects. There, too, was Tanglewood, which they 
had hitherto thought such an important spot in the world. It now occu¬ 
pied so small a space, that they gazed far beyond it, and on cither side, 
and searched a good while with all their eyes, before discovering where¬ 
about it stood. 

White fleecy clouds were hanging in the air, and threw the dark spots 
of t’ eir shadow here and there over the landscape. But, by and by, the 
Sunshine was where the shadow had been, and the shadow was somewhere 
else. 


V n K the westward wsik a range of blue mountains, which Eustace 
Bright told the children were the Catskills. 1 Among those misty hills, he 
said, was a spot where some old Dutchmen were playing an everlasting' 2 
game of ninepins, and where an idle fellow, whose name was Rip Van 
Winkle, 3 had fallen asleep,' and slept twenty years at a stretch. The 
children eagerly besought Eustace to tell thorn all about this wonderful 
affair. But the student replied that the story had been told once already, 
and better tlu\n it ever could be told again; and that nobody would have 
a right to alter a word of it, until it should have grown as old as “Tin; 
Gorgon's 1 lead ”, and “The Three Golden Apples ”, and the rest of those 
in i rue i ll r »t i s 1 c go i ids. 

41 At least,” said Periwinkle, “while wo rest ourselvtv. here, and ate; 
looking about us, you can toll us another of your own stories.” 

“ Yes, Cousin Eustace," cried Primrose, “I advise you to tell us a story 
here. Take some lofty subject or other, and see if your imagination will 
not come up to it. Perhaps flic mountain air may make you poetical, for 
once. And no matter how strange and wonderful the story may bo. 
Now that we are up among the clouds, we can believe anything.’ 

“Can you believe,” asked .Eustace, “that there was once a winged 
horse ?” 


“Yes,” said saucy Primrose; “but I. am afraid you will never be able 
to catch him ” 

“ Kor that matter, Primrose, ’ rejoined tic* student, “I might, possibly 
catch Pegasus, and get upon his back, too, as well as a dozen other fellows 
that I know of. At any rate, he.re. is a scury about him, and, of all places 
in tile world, it ought certainly to be told upon a mountain-top.” 

So, sitting on the pile of stones, while the children clustered themselves 
at its bmse, Eustace fixe# his eyes on a white cloud that was sailing ly, 
and began a., follows. 

o 


1 The CiiUik?.i Mountains, a psn of the Appalachian Mountain System, in Greene 
County, in the cate of New York chiefly. 

3 A game tlia*. they seemed to he always playing. 

8 The hero of one of the principal stories in Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 


( B 327 ) 
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NOTES ON THE CHIMERA 

Tago i 

91. Chimaera, a mythological fire-breathing monster, having the fore 

part of a lion, the middle of a goat, and the hind part of a dragon. 
She is said by Hesiod to have been the daughter of Typhaon and 
Echidna, and to have had three heads. She was brought up by 
Amisodarus, King of Curia, and worked dreadful havoc on the 
country and among men. 

Bellerophon, the son of the King of Corinth, Glaucus, and of 
Eurymede, and the grandson of Sisyphus. Having slain either Bel- 
lerus, a noble Corinthian, or, according to some traditions, his own 
brother,Dcliados, Peiron,or Alcimenes, he tied to Proetus to be p urifi ed. 
Proetus, to whom the conduct of Bellerophon was misrepresented, 
sent Bellerophon to his father-in-law, fobat.es, with a sealed letter, 
asking his father-in-law to put him to death. The Lycian king sent 
him to kill the monster Chinuera. He assigned other tasks to him, 
which Bellerophon accomplished ; and'finally lobates showed him 
the letter of Proetus, gave him his daughter Cassandra in marriage, 
and made him his successor. Bellerophon became the father of 
Isander, Hippolochus, and Laodaineia. 

Pirene, more usually Peirene. She was a daughter of Asopus and 
Methone, and became by Poseidon the mother of Leches and Con- 

. chrias. 8he was the nymph of thc^u-ll of Peirene, near Corinth, 
which was believed by some 1o have originated in the tears she shed 
for Cenchrias, accidentally killed by Artemis (Diana). 

92. Pegasus, the mythological winged horse of the Muses. When Per¬ 

seus killed the Gorgon Medusa/i here sprang from her blood Ohrysaor 
and Pegasus. Chrysaor became by Callirrhoe the father of the three¬ 
headed Geryones and Echidna (see note to p. 91). Pegasus was 
so called because! of his appearance at the wells or sources (irriyai) of 
Oceanus. According to another view Pegasus was t»he horse of Zeus. 
According to a third view, seemingly the more modern, Pegasus 
was the winged horse of the Muses. With a stroke of his hoof, 
according to the fable,<hc caused to spring forth the inspiring foun¬ 
tain of Hippocrene on Mount Helicon. 

buoyant, floating lightly and gracefully. 

incredulous persons, persons who did not believe in the myth. 

93. When I was a lad. Observe ’’.hat the passage is intended to convey 

the notion *:hat in earlier times people believed more readily than 
they do now, and that the young believe in, and can see wonders 
in life more readily than the old. 

95. take ... to task, blame or scold, find fa pit with. 

<■ * * 

Certain country, Caria and surrounding parts (see note on p. 91). 

lobates, the King of Lycia, father-in-law of Proetus, agd afterwards 
of Bellerophon, who succeeded him (see note on p. 9D.V 1 

96. had brought the beautifully ornamented bridle, &c. Accorfl- 

ing to another story, it was only after Bellerophon had done and 
suffered much to get hold of Pegasue that he consultedP.he sooth-, 
sayer Polyidus at Corinth, Advised by him, he spent a night in the 
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temple of Athene, who appeared to him in a vision, told him to 
sacrifice to Poseid n, and gave him a golden bridle, 

98. her slain children. See note on p. 91. 
aerial wonder, astonishing thing in the air. 

99. whose r ate, fellow or companion. 

100. authoritative, conveying command. 

10‘2. Lycia, a country on the south coast of Asia Minor, to the east of 
Cana. 

104. loathsomeness, producing a sickening feeling of repulsion and 
*••• dislike. 


The following appears afl:r “The Cnimtra ”. 

BALD-SUMMIT 


AFTER THE STORY 


Eustace Bright told t^io 1^ nd of Bellorophon with as much ferve n* and 
animation as if he had really been taking a. gallop on a winged horse. 
At the conclusion, lie was gratified to discern, by the glowing countenances 
of his auditors, how greatly they,had been interested. All their eyes 
were dancing in their heads, except those of Primrose. Tn her eyes there 
were positively tears; for she was conscious of something in the legend 
which the rest of them were i ot yet old enough to feel. Child’s story as 
it was, the stuflcnt had contrived to breathe through it the ardour, the 
generous hope, and the imaginative enterprise of youth. 

“I forgive you now, Primrose,” said he, “for all your ridicule of myself 
and my stories. One tear pays for a great deal of laughter.” 

“Well, Mr. Bright,” answered Primrose, wiping her eyes, and giving 
him another of her mischievous smiles, “ it certainly does elevate your 
ideas, to get your head above the clouds. I advise you never to tell 
another story, unless it be, as at present, from the top of a mountain.” 

“Or from the back of Pegasus,” replied Eustace, laughing. “Don’t you 
think that I succeeded pretty well in catching that wonderful pony?” 

“It was so like one oL your madcap pranks!” cried Primrose, clapping 
her hands. “1 think I see yormow on his back, two miles high, and 
with your head downward! It is well that you have not really an oppor¬ 
tunity of t' jring your horsemanship on any wilder steed than our sober 
Pavy, or Old Hundred.” 

“For my part, I wish I had Pegasus hero, at this moment,” said the 
student. 41 1 would mount iiim forthwith, and gallop about the country, 
within a circumference of a few miles, making literary calls on my brother 
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authors. Dr. Dewey 1 would be within my reach, at the foot of Taconic. 
In Stookbridgo, yonder, is Mr. James, 2 conspicuous to all the world on hia 
mountain i>ile of history and romance. Longfellow, 3 I believe, is not yet 
at the Ox-bow, else the winged horse would neigh at the sight of him. 
But, here in Lenox, 4 I should find our most truthful novelist, who has 
made the scenery and life of Berkshire all her own. On: the hither side 
of Pittsfield sits Herman Melville, 5 shaping out the gigantic conception 
of his ‘White Whale’, while the gigantic shape of Gray look looms import 
him from his study window. Another bound of my flying steed would 
bring me to the door of Holmes/’ whom T mention last, because Pegasus 
would certainly unseat me the next minute, and claim the poet his 
rider.” < 

“Have we not an author for our next neighbour V* asked Primrose. 
“That silent man, who lives in the old red house, near Tanglewood 
Avenue, and whom we sometimes meet, with K;wo children at his side, in 
the woods or at the lake. 1 think 1 have heard of his having written 
a poem, or a. romance, or an arithmetic, or a school history, or some other 
kind of a book.” 

“Hush, Primrose, hush!” exclaimed Eustace, in a thrilling whisper, and 
putting his finger on his lip. “Not a word,. ;i bout, that man, even on a 

f m 

hilltop! If our babble were to reach his ears, and happen not to please 
him, lie has but to fling a quire or two of paper into the. stove, and you, 
Primrose, and T, and Periwinkle, Sweet. Peru, Squash Blossom, Blue Eye, 
Huckleberry, Clover, Cowslip, Plantaib, Milkweed, Dandelion, and But ter¬ 
cup—yes, and wise Mr. Pringle, with his unfavourable criticisms on my 
legends, and poor Mrs. Pringle, too- would all turn to smoke, and go 
whisking up the funnel! Our neighbour in the red hoi^to is a harmless 
sort of person enough, for aught 1 know, as concerns the rest of the world ; 
but something whispers to me that he has a terrible power over ourselves, 
extending to nothing short efi annihilation.” 


1 Chester Dewey, horn in Sheffield, Massachusetts, 178*1, died in Rochester, New 
York, 1807. Mo graduated at Williams College, lsotl, became principal of the Col¬ 
legiate Institute, Rochester, in 183(5, niq.1 professor of chemistry and natural phi¬ 
losophy in the University of Rochester, 1850. 

2 II. T. R. James, an English novelist, horn in London in 1801, was appointed 
British Consul to Massachusetts about 1850. 

3 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Portland, Maine, 1807, and died at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 18S2. Tie was a distinguished American poet. lie. did 
i'ot retire from his post as professor till 18 M, after tlui»e tales v<.ere written, and so 
was unable to devote himself entirely to poetYy. 

4 A town of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, near the liousatonie River. The 

novelist referred to is Catherine Maria Sedgwick. V 

Herman Melville, an American novelist, born at New York in 1810, died Sep¬ 
tember, 1801. • 

•Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet, essayist, and novelist, born at Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 1809, died 1894. llis heat-kfiown works vre The Autocrat of th* Breakfast - 
Table, The Professor at the Breakfast-Table , and Tlie Poet at the Breakfast-Table . 
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“And would Tanglewood turn to smoke as well as we?” asked Peri- 
winkle, quite appalled at the threatened destruction. “ And what would 
become of Pen and Bruin?” 

“Tanglewood would remain,” replied the student, “looking just as it 
does now, but occupied by an entirely different family. And Ben and 
Bruin would be still alive, and would make themselves very comfortable 
with the hones from the dinner table, without ever thinking of the good 
times which they and we have had together!” • 

“What nonsense you are talking!” exclaimed Primrose. 

With idle chat of this kind, the party had already begun to descend the 
hill,'and were now within the shadow of the woods. Primrose gathered 
some mountain laurel, the leaf of which, though of last year’s growth, was 
still as verdant and clastic as if the frost and thaw had not alternately 
tried their force upon its texture. Of these twigs of laurel she twined 
a wreath, and took off the student’s cap, in order to place it on his brow. 

i4 Nobody else is likely to crown you for your stories,” observed saucy 
Primrose, “ so take this from me.” 


kt Do not be too sure,” answered Eustace, looking really like a youthful 
poet, with the laurel among his glossy curls, “that I shall not win other 
wreaths by these wonderfo 1 and admirable stories. I moan to spend all 
my leisure, during the rest of the vacation, and throughout the summer 
term at college, in writing them out for the press. Mr. J. T. Fields 1 (with 
whom I became acquainted when he was in Berkshire, List summer, and 
who is a poet, as well as a publisher) will see their uncommon merit at 
a glance. Tie will get them illustrated, T hope, by Billings, and will bring 
them before the world under the very best of auspices, through the eminent) 
house of Tiek»or & (Jo. In about five months, from this moment, 1 make 
no doubt of being reckoned among the lights of the age!” 

“ Poor boy ! ” said Primrose, half aside. “ What a disappointment awaits 
him!”- 

Descending a little lower, Bruin began to bark, and was answered by 
the graver bow-wow of the respectable Ben. They soon saw the good old 
dog, keeping careful watch over Dandelion, Sweet Fern, Cowslip and 
•Aquas'- Blossom. ” ; iiese little people, quite recovered from their fatigue, 
had set about gathering checker berries, ami now came clambering to meet 
their playfellows. Thus reunited the whole party went down through 
Luther Butler’s orchard, and made the best of their way home to Tangle- 
wood# 


1 J. T. FV'lfta, born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1817, died at Boston, 1881, 
was nn A r Oilcan publisher and author. 

„ 2 Obsef j that Eustace Bright aiul Primrose are supposed to indulge in the very 
common practice known as “chaff". 



t INTRODUCTORY TO TANGLEWOOD TALES 

(A SECOND WONDER-COOK) 


THE WAYSIDE 


INTRODUCTORY 


A short time ago I was favoured witli a flying visit from my young 
friend .Eustace Bright, whom J had not before met with since quitting the 
breezy mountains of .Berkshire. It being the winter vacation at his college, 
Eustace was allowing himself a little relaxation, in the hope, he told me, 
of repairing the inroads which severe application to study had made upon 
his health; and I was happy to conclude, from the excellent physical con¬ 
dition in which I saw him, that the remedy ha<l’ v dready been attended with 
very desirable success, lie had now run up from Boston by the noon train, 
partly impelled by the friendly regard with which he is pleased to honour 
me, and partly, as 1 soon found, on a matter of literary business. 

It delighted me to receive Mr. Bright, for the first time, under a roof, 
though a very humble one, which I could really call my own. Nor did 
I fail (as is the custom of landed proprietors .all about the world) to parade 
the poor fellow up and down over my half a dozen acres; secretly rejoicing, 
nevertheless, that the disarray of the inclement season, and particularly the 
aix inches of snow then upon the ground, prevented him from observing the 
ragged neglect of soil and shrubbery into which the place has lapsed. It 
was idle, however, to imagine that an airy guest from Monument Mountain, 
Bald-Summit, and old Grayloek, shaggy with primeval forests, could see 
anything to admire in my poor little hillside, with its growth of frail ami 
insect-eaten locust trees. Eustace very frankly calk 1 the view from my 
hilltop tame; and so, no doubt, it was after rough, broken, rugged, head¬ 
long Berkshire, and especially the northern parts of the country with which 
his college residence had made him familiar. But to me there is a peculiar 
quirct charm in these broad meadows and gentle oimflences, 'They arv better 
than mountains, because they do not stamp and stereotype themselves into 
the brain, and thus grow wearisome with the same strong ^impression 
repeated day after day. A few summer weeks amor g mountains, a 
lifetime among green meadows and placid slopes, with outlines forever 
new, because continually fading out of the ipeniory—such would be my 
sober choice.. 
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I doubt whether Eustace did not internally pronounce the whole thing 
a bore, until I led him* to my predecessor’s little ruined, rustic summer 
house, midway on the hillside. It is a mere skeleton of slender, decaying 
tree trunks, with neither walls nor a roof; nothing but a tracery of 
branches and twigs, which the next winter blast will be very likely 
to scatter in fragments along the terrace. It looks, and is, as evanescent 
as a dream; and yet, in its rustic network of boughs, it has somehow 
enclosed a hint of spiritual beauty, and has become a true emblem of 
the subtile and ethereal mind that planned it. 1 made Eustace Bright 
sit down on a snow bank, which had heaped itself over the mossy seat, and 
gazing through the arched window opposite, he acknowledged that the scene 
at o*?ce grew picturesque. 


“Simple as it looks,” said he, “this little edifice seems to be the work 
of magic. It is full of suggestive ness, and, in its way, is as good as a 
cathedral. Ah, it would be just the spot for our to sit in of a summer 
afternoon, and tell tile children some more of those wild stories from 


the classic myths! ” 

“ It would, indeed,” answered T. “ The summer house itself, so airy and 
so broken, is like one of those old tales, imperfectly remembered; and these 
living branches of the Baldwin apple tree, thrusting themselves so rudely 
in, art? like your unwjtTivnta^e interpolations. But, by the by, h ve you 
added any more legends to the series, since the publication of The Wonder 
Bool'i" 


“Many more,” said Eustace Primrose, Periwinkle, and the rest 
of them, allow me no comfort of my life, unless 1 tell them a story 
every day or two. I have run away from home partly to escape the 
importunity of those little wretches! But T have written out six of the 
new stories, and have brought them for you to look over.” 

“Are they as good as the first?” I enquired. 

“Better chosen and better handled,” Replied Eustace Bright. “You 


will say so when you read them.” 

“Possibly not,” I remarked. “I know, from my own experience, that 
an author’s last work is always his best one in his own estimate, until 
it quite loses the red heat of composition. After that it falls into its true 
place quietly enough. But let us adjourn to my study, and examine these 
new stories. It would hardly be doing yourself justice, were you to bring 
me acquainted with them sitting here on this snowbank!” 

8o we descended th^hill to my small, old cottage, and shut ourselves 
up in the south-eastern room,*' where the sunshine comes in, wafmly 
and brightly, through the better half of a winter’s day. Eustace put 
his bund:3 of manuscript into my hands; and I skimmed through it 
pretty rapidly, trying to find out its merits and demerits by the touch 
of my fingers, as a veteran story-teller ought to know how to do. 

It will be remembered c chat Mr. Sl ight condescended to avail himself 
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of my literary experience by constituting me editor of The Wonder Boole. 
Ah he had no reason to complain of the reception of that erudite work by 
the public, he was now disposed to retain me in a similar position, with 
respect to the present volume, which he entitled Tamjle wood Tales . Not, 
as Eustace hinted, that there was any real necessity for my services as 
introductory inasmuch as his own name had become esta- Wished, in some 
good degree of favour, with the literary world. But the connection with 
myself, he was kind enough to say, had been highly agreeable; nor wap he 
by any means desirous, as most people are, of kicking away the ladder that 
had perhaps helped him to reach his present elevation. My young friend 
was willing, in short, that the fresh verdure of his growing reposition 
should spread over my straggling and half-naked boughs; even as 1 have 
sometimes thought of training a vine, with its broad leafiness, and purple 
fruitage, over tin; worm-eaten posts and rafters of the rustic summer house, 
i was not insensible to the advantages of his proposal, and gladly assured 
him of my acceptance. 

Merely from the titles of the stories, I saw at once that the subjects were 
not less rich than those of the former volume; nor did L at all doubt that 
Mr. Bright’s audacity (so far as that endowment might avail) had enabled 
him to take full advantage of whatever capabilities they offered. Yet, in 
spite Oi my experience of his free way of Ifiiidlingf them, 1 did not <piito 
see, T confess, how he could have obviated all the difficulties in the way 
of rendering them presentable to children. These old legends, so brimming 
over with everything that is most abhorrent to our christianized moral 
sense —some of them so hideous, others so melancholy and miserable, amid 
which the Greek tragedians sought their themes, and moulded them into 
the sternest forms of grief that ever the world saw; was sugh material the 
stuff that children’# playthings should be made of! How were they to be 
purified? How was the blessed sunshine to bo thrown into them? 

But Eustace told me that tln.se myths were the most singular things in 
the world, and that he was invariably astonished, whenever he began 
to relate one, by the readiness with which it adapted itself to the childish 
purity of his auditors. The objectionable characteristics seem to be a 
parasitical growth, having no essciitiakconnection w'Mi the original fable. 
They fall away, anti are thought of no more, the instant he puts his 
imagination in sympathy with the innocent little circle, whose wide-open 
eyes are fixed so eagerly upon him. Thus the stories (not by any strained 
effort of the narrator’s, but in harmony with their iffiurent germ 1 ) transform 
themselves, and reassume the shapes which they might be supposed to 
possess in the pure childhood of the world. When the fiiA poet or 
romancer told these marvellous legends (such is Eustace Bright s opinion), 
it was still the Golden Age. Evil had never yet existed; aud sorrow, 

i The life principle that was in them, from whlqh they sprung, and hy which 
their growth or development was determined. 
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misfortune, crime, were mere shadows which the mind fancifully created 
for itself, as a shelter agi ?nst too sunny realities; or, at most, but prophetic 
dreams, to which the dreamer himself did not yield a waking credence. 
Children are now the only representatives of the men and women of 
that happy era; and therefore it is that we must raise the intellect and 
fancy to the leiel of childhood, in order to recreate the original myths. 

I let the youthful author talk as much and as extravagantly as he pleased, 
.and was glad to see him commencing life with such confidence in himself 
and his performances. A few years will do all that is necessary towards 
showing him the truth in both respects. Meanwhile, it is but right to say 
he dyjis really appear to have overcome the moral objections against these 
fables, although at the expense of such liberties with their structure 
ms must he left to plead their own excuse, without any help from me. 
Indeed, except that there was a necessity for it,- and that the inner 
life of the legends caniu.t be come at save by making them entirely 
one’s own property,—there is no defence to be made. 

Eustace informed me that ho bad told his stories to the children 
in various situations in the woods, on the shore of the lake, in the 
dell of Shadow Brook, in the playroom, at Tangle wood fireside, and 
in a magnificent palace *'f snow, with ice windows, which be helped 
bis little friends to build. I Vis auditors were even more delighted with 
the contents of the present volume than with the specimens which have 
already been given to the world. The classically learned Mr. Pringle, too, 
had listened to two or three of tin* tales, and censured them even more 
bitterly than he did “The Three Golden Apples” ; so that, what with praise, 
and what with criticism, Eustace bright thinks that there is good hope of 
at least as inu^|i success with the public as in the case of The Wonder Jiook} 

I made all sorts of enquiries about the children, not doubting that there 
would be great eagerness to bear of their welfare, among some good little 
folks who have written to me, to ask for allot her volume of myths. They 
are all, f am happy to say (unless we except Glover), in excellent health and 
spirits. Primrose is now almost a young lady, and, Eustace tells me, is just 
as saucy as ever. She pretends to consider herself quite beyond the age 
to be interested by s job idle storufc as these; but, for all that, whenever 
a story is to be told, .Primrose never fails to be one* of the listeners, and 
to make fun of it when finished. Periwinkle is very much grown, and 
is expected to shut up her baby house and throw away her doll in 
a inoiyb or t ,f o more. Sweety Fern has learned to read and wqjte, 
and has put on a jacket and pair of pantaloons—all of which improve¬ 
ments I i n sorry for. Hqirsh Blossom, Blue Eye, Plantain, and Butter¬ 
cup have had the scarlet fever, but came easily through it. Huckleberry, 
"Milkweed, and Dandelion were attacked with the whooping cough, but 
bore it bravely, and kept out of doors whenever the sun shone. Cowslip, 

r * 

1 The name given to the previous half-dozen tales. 
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during the autumn, had either the measles, or some eruption that looked 
very much like it, but was hardly sick a day.* Poor Clover has been 
a good deal troubled with her second teeth, which have made her meagre 
in aspect and rather fractious in temper; nor even when she smiles is 
the matter much mended, since it discloses a gap just within her lips, 
almost as wide as the barn door. But all this will prjis over, and it 
is predicted that she will turn out a very pretty girl. 

As for Mr. Bright himself, he is now in Ids senior year at Williams 
College, and has a prospect of graduating with some degree of honourable 
distinction at the next commencement. In his oration for the bachelor's 
degree, he gives me to understand he will treat of the classical myths 
viewed in the aspect of baby’s stories, and lias a great mind to discus:.* the 
expediency of using up the whole of ancient history for the same purpose. 
I do not know what lie means to do with himself after leaving college, but 
trust that, by dabbling so early with the danger ms and seductive business 
of authorship, he will not be tempted to become an author by profession. 
If so, 1 shall be very sorry for the little that I have had to do with 
the matter, in encouraging these lirst beginnings. 

I wish then; wore any likelihood of my soon seeing Primrose, Periwinkle, 
Dandelion, Sweet Fern, Clove] 1 , Plantain, I[uckjvberry, Milkweed, Cowslip, 
Buttercup, Blue Eye, and »S<pi.*ish Blossom 4gain. Mlut as I do not know 
when I shall revisit Tangli-wood, and as Eustace Bright probably will not 
ask me to edit a third Womlcr Book,, the public of little folks must not 
expect to hear any more about those de.lr children from me. Heaven bless 
them, and everybody else, whether grown people or children! 

Tins Wayside, Concord, Mass., 

March , 13, 1853. 

NOTES ON THE MINOTAUR 

Page 

109. Minotaur, a monster with, according to some, the body of a man 
and the head of a bull; and, according to others, with the body of 
an ox and a man's head. Minos is said to have shut him up in the 
labyrinth, and to have fed him on the youths and maidens sent from 
Athens as tribute. 

Ariadne, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphao. She fell in love with 
Theseus, and supplied him with the string by which he found his 
way out of the labyrinth. According to one tradition, Theseus 
^ forsook her in Naxos, and she in despair-put an end to her life. 

passioning, suffering, sorrowing. 

Theseus, the legendary hero of Athens, the son of JE gen.-, King of 
Athens, and of ASthra, the daughter of Pittheus, King 0c Troezene. 
He slew the Minotaur, defeated the Amazons, took part in thej 
Argonautic expedition, carried off Helen, aided Peirithous in his 
attempt to carry off Persephone from th^. lower world, and performed 
many other remarkable featii 
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Pa#o 

109. 


perjury, breaking ttie vows of fidelity lie had made to her. 

The Two Gen tier..en of Verona, one of the earlier of Shake¬ 


speare’s plays. 

Trcezene, also Trwzcru a very old city in the Peloponnesus. Its 
territory formed the south-eastern corner of the district to which 
the name, of Argolis was afterwards given. Truv.en and Pittheus, 
sons of Pelops, settled in the country, and, on the death of King 
Ac tills, usurped the chief power. When Tm*y.en died Pittheus 
joined the two Tonic settlements, and called the united city Troyfcn, 
after his brother. Tro'zen took an active part in the Persian war 
in support of Athens, with which it remained long allied. In 
the Peloponnesian and later wars they united themselves with 
Sparta. 


Pittheus, one of the sons of 1 ’clops, grandson of Zeus, and son of 
Tantalus and Dione. He made himself King of Trmzene. Tie is 
said to have taught the art of speaking, and to have written a book 
on the subject. • 

/Ethra, the daughter of Pittheus, and mother of Theseus by /Egeus, 
or, as some legends hold, by Poseidon, tin.; brother of Zeus and god 
of the sea. She lived afterwards in Athens, from which she was 
carried off by Castor and Polydeuecs, who gave her to Helen as 
a slave. After the capture of Troy .she regained her liberty, but 
slu; afterwards p^jb aft end fo her life from grief at the death of her 
Rons. 


moss-grown rock, a rock with mosses growing over it, their 
growth showing that the* rock had been for a long time in its 
present position. 

/Egeus, King of Athens. With the help of his brothers restored 
his father Pandion to the throne. Being the eldest of the brothers 
he became king on his fatlur’s death, ile introduced the worship 
of Aphrctlite into Athens, became father of Theseus by /Kt-lira and 
Tru 7 ,( 91 . II is brother Pallas and his fifty sons drove /Egeus from 
the throne, but Theseus, who had learned his descent, defeated them 
and restored his father. He is said tft have committed suicide from 
grief at the supposed death of his son, who had forgotten to hoist 
the white sails, the signal of his safety that had been agreed upon. 

monarch, a supreme ruler, a king. 

110. persisted, &C., kept on asking*asked again and again, 
tiny, very small. 

protuberances, parts sticking out beyond the rest, 
amain, with all his strength, 
zealous. t~gcr, ardent, 
puny, weak. 

my permission, &c., tnat I will let you go. 

♦ vigorous, strong, powerful. 

111. disquieted, upset, disturbed, ill at ease. 

i' 

courtiers, the people who surround a sovereign. 
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111. sinew, the tougli fibrous tissue that joins a uuscle to a bone. 

put his whole brave heart, &e., tried with all his might to raise 
the stone. 


112 . 

t 


cavity, a scooped or hollowed-out part. 

the upper mass, the stone Theseus had lifted. 

sandals, kinds of shoes consisting of soles that fasten to the foot and 
ankle by means of straps or thongs. 

That task, &e., having lifted the stone. 1 • 

follow in your father’s footsteps, act in the same way as lie did. 

infested with robbers, &c. There were many people met with 
on these roads that made their living by forcibly and unlawfully 
taking from travellers their properly. 

monsters, beings of very unusual shapts or of excessive badness, 
prodigies. 


A mere lad, one who had hardly yet rescin d manhood. 

fit to be trusted, &c., is not certain to get through it safely, is 
likely to be killed. 

I cannot stop to tell you hardly, &c. This is clearly an error 
for 4 I can\ &c. ‘Not/ and ‘hardly any ’ arc double negatives 
which arc ungrammatical. Hawthornes meaning is that lie could 

4 atop or had time to toll hardly any. 


Procrustes, ‘the stretcher’ ; a surname of the famous robber whom 
Theseus slew on the Cephissus in Attica. 

313. fall into his clutches, be; captured by him. 
lopped off, cut away, trimmed by cutting. 

Scinis, or Sinnis, is usually said to have dwelt on the fsthmus of 
Corinth, and to have put his victims to death by making them help 
him to drag to the ground the top of a tall pine In?*, and, when this 
was done, suddenly letting the pine tree go. lie is said to have 
been killed in the same manner by Theseus. The rubber who kicked 
travellers into the sea' is usu; 
killed him also. 


illy represented as Hciron. Theseus 


enormous sow, the Crommyoniaii wild boar which infested the 
district of Crommyonia. 

114. cares of government, anxiepes as to wha* was best for him aw a 
ruler to do.. , 


nephews of King /Egeus, the fifty sons of his brother Pallas. 
Theseus defeated them and restored his father, whom they had 
deposed, to the Athenian throne. ^ 

Medea, the daughter of A/tes'vind the wife of Jason, fne most 
famous among the mythical sorceresses of antiquity. IIa*ying helped 
Jason to win the ‘golden fleece’, she fled with him fiYun Colchis, 
and after various wanderings they settled in Corinth. After some 
years Jason, having deserted her for Creusa, the daughter of tlie 
King of Thebes, she poisoned her rival and her rival’s father, 
murdered her own sons by Jason, and fled to Athens, vhere she 
married i^geus. Having fled from Athens with her son Med us, 
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she went to Asia, the inhabitants of which were called after her 
son Med es. 

115. admitted, &c., allowed to appear before him. 

confusion, lack of knowledge of what to do or say at the moment, 
conscious of guilt, aware that lie has done or is doing wfong. 
indistinctly feel, feel, but not clearly. 

116. his heart, the emotional part of his nature, his feelings, 
was wiser, knew better what it was proper to do. 
quaked, trembled with fear. 

treacherous, &i\, a foe who pretends to ho friendly. 

efr deceitful smile, a smile intended to show other feelings than 
those ho had, and so deceive the person he was dealing with. 

criminal, a law breaker, a doer of evil deeds. 

117. I have quite forgotten, &c. When Theseus was acknowledged by 

his father, the sons of Pallas declared war, but were defeated and 
destroyed by Theseus. 

aerial, through the air. 

venomous and spiteful, full of hatred nnd evil wishes. 

lift, a riddance, a clearing away of something that was a hindrance. 

melancholy waU, a mournful or sorrowful outcry. 

wofultest anniversary, &c., the day on which annually the greatest 
misfort une was recalled. 


119. Minos, the King of Crete anj husband of Pasipliae. Tin made him¬ 
self master of the Aegean Sea and subdued Athens, on which lie 
imposed a tribute. Daedalus made for him the labyrinth in which 
the Minotaur was shut up. doing in pursuit of Daedalus to Sicily, 
whither the latter had fieri, l:o is said to have been killed by King 


Coca!us~nr his daughters. 


glut, till to overflowing. 

ravenous maw, greedily devouring brutal stomach. 

man-brute, partly man, partly brute. 

indignant, &e., full of abhorrence and disgust of the conditions of 
peace, of hatred and contempt, for the Minotaur, of readiness to 
dare all things to save the people, of love for the people, and of 
sorrow for what they had suffered. 

120. take upon me, &e., bear the misfortune or suffering. 

weighed down with, &c., suffering from weakness, bad health, old 
age, <fec. 

121. f&tal uproar, outburst of rejoicing. 


unseasonable merriment, mirth and rejoicing when the occasion 
was sorrowful. 


Talus, a mythical brazen man, the work of Hephaestus. lie was 
given to Minos by Zeus, and guarded the island, walking round it 
tb rice daily. When< Grangers approached he made himself red-hot 
and then embraced them. 
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122. perplexed me, puzzled me. 

Vulcan, Gr. Hephaestus, the god of fire; son, according to one tradi¬ 
tion, of Zeus and Hera, and according to another of If era alone. 
He was lame, his leg having been broken when he was hurled from 
Olympus by Zeus for interfering in a quarrel between himself and 
Hera. He taught men to work in metals, and t'Might them also 
many other useful arts. He is among male deities what Athena is 
among female. In his workshop in Olympus he produced, besides 
the thunderbolts wielded by his father Zeus, many wonderful turn*., 
— utensils and arms for gods and for men. His wife was Aphrodite. 
T1 ie Roman poets identified Hephaestus with the Italian deity Vul- 
canns, the god of furnaces, whose temple, like that of Vesta, was 
regarded as the. centre of the entire state. r 

124. immitigable, not able to be softened or appeased; from ini — in, 

not, milis , mild, and ivjcre = to make. 

cared only to examine, &e., looked only to see if they were fab 
enough to please the Minotaur as food. 

appalled, horror-stricken, dreadfully afraid. 

125. tender-hearted, kindly natured, not able to look on suffering with¬ 

out sorrow. 

iron-breasted, very cruel or hard hearted, utterly unfeeling. 

weak comprehension, small powers of un Upstanding or knowing 
the reasons. 

caitiff, originally one taken prisoner in war, generally now a mean, 
wicked person. a 

partridge, in Britain a bird of the grouse family; in the United 
States of America a kind of quail. 

dungeon, a deep, dark place of imprisonment, 

126. deliver Athens, &e., make her no longer able to be forced to pay this 

horrible tax. 

Daedalus, an Athenian or Cretan of the heroic age who built the 
labyrinth for Minos, by whom he was afterwards imprisoned. He 
made wings for himself and his son Icarus and flew over the Aegean 
Sea; but Icarus flying too near the sun, his wings were melted, and 
ho fell into the sea and was drowned. Pursued by Minos he betook 
himself to Sardinia, where also he executed many wonderful works. 

127. inscrutable, not able to be examined into and understood. 

mizmaze, a labyrinth or maze, a reduplicated form of maze. 

dizzy, giddy, having the feeling that everything was whirling con¬ 
fusedly round him. 

lfS. wriggle, twist or turn. <» 

discern, see. 

bellowed, roared like a bull, 
ridiculous, laughable. 

precisely, &c. He did not laugh just then, the matter was too 
serious. i ¥ 

monster, a prodigy, a creature nob of the usual form. 
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128. off his guard, pot on the watch, not prepared for what was coming. 

129. infest, make hurt fin attacks upon, plague. 

will avenge, &c., inflict punishment for the killing of the Minotaur. 

130. somerset, more commonly mnirrmuH , a leap in which a person turns 

heels over head in the air and lights on his feet. * 

diving be?W, a machine, at first hell-shaped, in which people descended 
into the water and remained there for a long time, fresh air being 
pumped in to them, and the water in that way kept back. • 


NOTES ON THE PYG MIES 


132. Pygmies, from a Greek word signifying the length from the elbow 

to the hand; the name given to a fabulous nation of dwarfs who, 
according to Home*', had to ^age war every spring against the 
Cranes on the banks of Ocean us. 

Antaeus, a mythical personage, the son of Poseidon and Go. As 
a. wrestler his strength was invincible so long as he remained in 
contact with mother earth. Hercules found out the source of his 
strength, raised him from the earth, and killed him. 

Stupendous magnitude: note the ironical use of the phrase. Of 
course Periwinkles buoy* house was anything but stupendous in size. 

Periwinkle, one of the children who are supposed to have the stories 
told to them. She had a baby-house and dolls of which she was 
particularly fond. 

133. bigger, if possible, &c. In comparison with men of ordinary size, 

the giant was more times larger than they are than the pygmies 
were smaller. The (1 iff :ror.ce between ordinary men and this giant 
was greater than the difference between the pygmies and ordinary 
men. 

eight feet through the butt. The circumference of the pine tree 
was therefore a little more than 25 ffr. at the bottom. 

134. tornado, a violent whirling wind, 
good offices, kindly or helpful turns, 
frontier, border land. 

pir mires, ants; minute insect, so called because they discharge an 
irritating fluid, supposed by ignorant people toffee urine. 

135. wet cloud. All clouds are wet, of course, being composed of con¬ 

densed steam or watery vapour. The use of wet here is playful. 

patronizing, extending protection or care to anyone, 

136. gizzard, the chief stomach'In birds. It is usually very thick and 

mwjcular. 

137. as small as life, they were life size, but the creatures they repre- 
, sented were very small. We usually say ‘as large as life \ 

a feather in his cap, a mark of honour bestowed on him. Among 
the Highlanders of Scotland, the wearing of an eagle's feather 
marked the chief. 
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187. lolling, lying at ease. 

139. sulky humour, bad temper, 
discourteous, rude, uncivil. 

Caitiff, low cowardly wretch, 

140. upon the sconce, on the head. This is a well-established though 
i colloquial use. Cf. “To knock him about the scv'nce with a dirty 

shovel— Hamlet. 


« mighty thwack, great sounding blow. 

141. numskull, thick-headed fool. 

143. Tall Pygmies, &o. Note the mock heroic, almost burlesque char¬ 
acter of the speech. Note, also Hawthorne’s contempt for the 
mouthing political charlatans, a species common everywhere.. par¬ 
ticularly in the United States of America. 

146. mightiest squeak, the loudest and holdout, tone ho could use, his 
little voice never attaining o more than a squeak. 

through the ecstasy, &c., on account of his extreme amusement 
and his hiring so shaken with laughter. 

hydras, <Stc. The slaying of the Lornean hydra or water-snake was 
the second of the ten tasks appointed to Hercules by his cousin 
Kurysthcus. 

ptags with gold horns. The third ta'k imposed on Hercules was 
to bring alive to Mycenae the stag r,f CerynV'ia in Arcadia. 'This he 
did after pursuing it ceaselessly for a year. See note, p. <K). 

six-legged men. Gcryones, from whom Hercules had to bring the 
oxen, was a giant w ith three heads, six hands, and six feet. 

three-headed dogs, Cerberus, the dog of Pluto, which guarded 
the entrance to the infernal world. Hercules dragged him from 
the gate when he went to redeem A';esfis. 

giants with furnaces in their stomachs, Car.us, /T famous robber, 
the son of Vulcan and Medusa. Ho stole some of the cows which 
Hercules was driving back after his conquest of Gcryones, and 
Hercules killed him. - 


NOTES ON THE DRAGON’S TEETH 

148. I should have known, &«. Of. “"For a good tree bringeth not 
forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit — Luke, vi. 43. 

King Agenor, a son of Poseidon and Liftya, was K«’ng of Phoenicia 
and twin brother of Bed us. I to. married Telephassa, and became 
the father of Phoenix, Cilix, Thasus, Phineus, Cadmus, ;» d Europa. 
When Europa was carried off by Zeus he sent his sons to search for 
her, telling them not to return till they found her. As she was not 
to he found they all settled in foreign countries. 

Europa, according to tradition was thy daughter of Agenor, but in 
the Iliad she is spoken of as the daughter of Phoenix. ' She was 
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carried off by Zeus, who took the form of a white bull. From this 
Phoenician princess Europe is supposed to have taken its name. Her 
three sons by Zeus were Minos, j<hndaman thus, and Sarpedon. 

148. Phoenix was, according to Homer, the father of Europa; according 

to tradition her brother. Sent, like his brothers, in search of Europa, 
he settled in a country which was called after him Phoenicia. 

Cilix, a soiTof Phoenix, or, according to Herodotus, of Agenor, w'.io, 
sent in search of his sister Europa, nettled in the country called 
from him Cilicia. 

149. fancied, thought that there was. 

a little girl, &e. Everybody is prepared to treat a little girl as a 
ouecn, as one whom it is a pleasure to please. 

151. *J1 in one breath, all together, at once. 

a troubled one, a i .ok that showed she was doubtful of the circum¬ 
stances in which she found herself. 

screamed manfully./ Note the irony. Screaming is anything but 
manly. 

Stretching out one hand, t<» show that she wished for help. (7. 
“ One lovely arm was stretched for aid and one was round her 
lover ”.—Camimski.l. 

boil out. From the agitation of the water by the bull s passage. 

152. how that, an old §>nn for simple ‘how \ Of. “Have ye not read in 

the law how that on the sabbath day”, — Matthew , xii. 5. This 
redundant use of ‘that* with other particles was formerly common. 
Of. “When that the poor ha$e cried, Caesar hath wept”. -Julius 
Carta r, Act iii. se. 2. 

beside himself, crazed, mad, out of his senses with grief. 

for their suppers. Observe the sense of reality given to the story 
by this liyde detail. 

Telephassa accompanied her sons in their sear eh for Europa, but at 
last, worn out by grief and fatigue, she* lay down to die, charging 
her son Cadmus to go on alone in his yeareh. 

Thasus, a son of Poseidon (as here), or Cilix or Agenor, founder of 
Th as ns, and one of those sent on the search for Europa. 

154. chafed, fretted the skin on. 

Solitary, uni nimbi 1 _*d. 

155. as they had there built. Note the omission^of antecedent and 

relative ‘ that which ’ or 4 the one which ’ after ‘ns \ 

157. giving up the search, ceasing from the search. 

alacrity of spirit, cheerfulness and briskness of mind. 

159. My f^lgrimage is over, my life is ended. 

repressed his sorrow, kept back any signs of his grief. 

159. Delphi was one of the most famous places in ancient Greece on 
account of its oracle of Apollo. It lay in the narrow vale of the 
Pleistus, in one of the grandest and most striking situations at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus. 

% B 327 ) u 
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An oracle was some place chosen by a supernatural power (god, 
hero, Ac*.) at which it would give answers ,o its worshippers. There 
were therefore numerous oracles, but the two most famous were 
those of Dodona in Epirus and of Delphi. 

160. cavity, rather a semicircular recess at the foot, of the rocks called 
the Phaedriades, making of the place and its surroundings a natural 
theatre. 

a sort of fountain of truth. Of. “The thirst for truth still re¬ 
mains with us, even when we have wilfully left the fountains j,t” 
(Ri.'hkin): and the French proverb, “La velite est eachee an fond 
d’un pints”, “Truth is hidden at the bottom of a well ”. 

Such a riddle, so difficult to find the true meaning of. The 
answers were of a kind that admitted of various interprets 4 ,runs, 
hence the use of the word ‘ oracular 1 for vague, indefinite, without 
distinct meaning. 

162. brindled, of a reddish-brow, colour, with darker stripes crossing it. 
The older form of the word was 1 blinded ’. Cf. “Thrice the brinded 
cat hath mewed ”.— Mnchelh. 


oracle’s response, “Follow the «*ow 

164. beguiling the tediousness, making pass lightly the sameness and 
wear iso me ness of the way. 

168. returned them, put back their sword.** ‘These’ would be more 
definite than ‘them’, which lea\VU the meaning doubtful. 

1611. portico, an open space supported by columns, usually in front of the 
entrance to a building. 

n 

170. Harmonia was, according to some, a daughter of Ares (Mars) and 
Aphrodite (Venus); and, according to others, of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Elect ra, the daughter of Atlas. Zeus gave Cadmus Harmonia for 
wife when Athena made him governor of Thebes. According to 
the legend all the gods were present at the mamYgc, and Cadmus 
made Harmonia a present of a peplus (pallium, mantle, or shawl) and 
a necklace, which he had received either from Hephaestus or Kuropa. 

he invented, &e. According to the almost universally received 
tradition Cadmus introduced letters into Greece. Cf. 

“You have the letters Cadmus gave, 

Think you lie meant them for a slave?” 

—Byron. 


NOTES ON CIRCE’S PALACE 

171. Circe, a mythical sorceress, a daughter of Apollo and Perse. She 
lived on the island of Aeaea, and when visited by Odysseus, after 
changing some of his companions into swine, became scvKond of the 
hero, who, by means of a magic herb received from Mercury, had 
defied her powers, and by force of arms compelled her to restore Ins 
companions to their proper form, that he remained with her a whole 
year. When he wished to leave her, she induced him to descend 
into the underworld to coB-sulfc the seer Tiresias, and on'tiis return, ' 
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having explained to him the dangers he had still to fare, she dis¬ 
missed him. 

171. Ulysses (Gr. Odysseus), one of the chief Greek heroes of the Trojan 
wa it He was the son of Laertes and husband to Penelope, and 
father of Telornaehus. ilis wanderings after the destruction of 
Troy, and his return to Ithaca and punishment of the suitors of 
"Penelope,* form the subject of Homer’s OJyssty. He distinguished 
himself during the Trojan war for his cunning and for his prudence 
or wisdom. 


Ithaca, one of the Ionian Islands, Tis greatest length is seventeen 
miles and its greatest breadth four miles. It is really a ridge of 
limestone rock, divided marly into two by I ho Gulf of Molo. 

•1Everywhere the island rises into rugged hills, and its forests have 
new disappeared. Its general aspect is that of rugged ness and 
barrenness. 


/Eolus, king of some islands ip the Tyrrhenian Sea which were 
called after him the tVcoJiuti islands. According to some accounts he 
was the son of Hippotcs, and according to others of Poseidon. Ilis 
mother was Arne, the daughter of another Aeolus, lie is regarded 
in mythology as the god or king of tin? winds. Ulysses stayed 
with him for a month. 



17o. 


Laestrygonia, the land of a mythical race of giant cannibals, the 
Laest rygoncs, ruled over by a king called Litmus. 

j 

Cyclops. IJlysses (Odysseus) sailed with only one ship to the island 
of I he Cyclops, and with twelve companions entered the cave of the 
one-eyed giant Polyphemus, t son of Poseidon (Neptune) and Thoosa. 
The giant devoured one after another six of the companions of 
Ulysses, who only saved himself and the remainder by a stratagem 
after he had made Polyphemus drunk and put out his one eye. 

gormandizers, gluttons, persons who eat to excess. 

clams, a name given in North America to two species of shellfish, 
found in abundance on muddy or sandy shores, and greatly esteemed 
as articles of food. 


curmudgeon, a miserly, hard-hearted person. 

broken victuals, the food that was left over from the meal. 

171. unaccountable behaviour, action for which no seemingly satis¬ 
factory reason could he gm«h. 

woodpecker, a family of birds with long straight bills. They live 
most ly on beetles, larvae, and insects which they pick out of the bark 
of trees, hence the name. 

lugged, carried it with grea f . effort. 

17f>. appetites were as sharp, they were as hungry. 

17fi. dished. This is a pun or play upon the word 4 dish \ which means 
to serve up in a dish, and is also used for being outwitted or cheated. 

Eurylochus. This companion of Ulysses was afterwards shipwrecked 
for having in Sicily sacrilegiously carried away the flocks sacred to 
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177. in the wind, a j>lay upon the words, which # -,aie commonly used for 

‘about to happen*. *' 

178. portal, main door or principal entrance. 

a pack of lions, &c. These were human beings who had been 
transformed by the wicked arts of three. 

179. frisking, leaping play fully. 

tasting, &c. 'Note play on words: ‘what they were made of ’ is 
, usually employed for ‘their nature, character'; here it is used in its 
purely material sense. 

tissue of harmony, a web of pleasing sounds, sounds that blended 
and mixed together into a single whole, as did the threads she was 
weaving in her loom. 

The foUov'inff paswfc of the oriffinnl is omitted in the text: 


They soon entered a broad pathway which seemed to be very neatly kept, 
and which went winding along with streaks sunshine falling across it, 
and specks of light quivering among the deepest, shadows that fell from 
the lofty trees. It was bordered, too, with a. great many sweet-smelling 
flowers, such as the mariners had never seen before. So rich and beautiful 
they were, that, if the shrubs grew wild here, and were native in the soil, 
then this inland was surely the flower garden, of the whole earth; or, if 
transplanted from some other clime, it nf-ust liavd been from the Happy 
Islands 1 that lay towards the golden sunset. 

“There has been a great deal of paiiis foolishly wasted on these flowers,” 
observed one of the company; and T tell you what he said, that you may 
keep in mind what gormandizers they wi-re. “For my part-, if ! were 
the owner of the palace, T would bid my gardenia* cultivate nothing but 
savoury 2 pot-herbs to make a stuffing for roast meat, or to flavour a stew 


with.” 

“Well said!” cried the others. “ Hut 111 warrant you there’s a kitchen 
garden in the rear of the pulaeK” 

At one place they came to a crystal spring, and paused to drink at it for 
want of liquor which they liked better. Looking into its bosom, they be¬ 
held their own faces dimly reflected, but so extravagantly distorted by the 
gusli and motion of the water, that cath one of them appeared to he laugh¬ 
ing at himself anrl all his companions. Bo ridiculous were these images 
of themselves, indeed, that they did really laugh aloud, and could hardly 
be grave again as soon as they wished. And after they had drank, they 
grpw still merrier than before. 

“It has a twang 3 of the wine cask in it/' said one, smacking his lips. 


1 The Islands of the Blessed—called by the Greeks ‘ITappy Islands’ and by the 

Latins 4 Fortunate Islands’—were the islands to which the favourites of the gods 
were supposed to be conveyed after death. ' 

2 ITaving a pleasant taste or smell, palatable. Of. “The Bavour of the kitchen came 
upon me, A little faintlier."— Tennyson, 

* A smack, flavour, or taBte. 
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“Make haste!” cried bis fellows; “we’ll find tbe wine cask itself at tbe 
palace, and that will lie better than a hundred crystal fountains.” 

Then they quickened their pace, and capered for joy at the thought of 
the savotft-y banquet at which they hoped to be guests. But .Euryloehus 
told them that he felt as if In; were walking in a dream. 

“If 1 am really awake,” continued lie, “then, in my opinion, we are on 
the point of meeting with some stranger adventure than any that befell us 
in the cave of Polyphemus, or among the gigantic man eating Laestrygons, 
<V in the windy palace of King Aeolus, which stands on a brazen-walled 
island. This kind of dreamy feeling always comes over me. before any 
wonderful occurrence. If you take my advice, you will turn back.” 

'* N*o, no,” answered his comrades, snuffing the air, in which the scent 
from the palace kitchen was now very perceptible. “We would not turn 
hack, though we were certain that the king of the Laestrygons, as big as 
a mountain, would sit at tin* head of the tabic;, and huge Polyphemus, the 
<uie-eyed Cyclops, at its foot.” 

At length they came within full sight of the palace, which proved to be 
very large; and lofty, with a great number of airy pinnacles upon its roof. 
Though if was now midday, and the sun shone brightly over the marble 
front, yet its snowy whiteness, and its fantastic style of architecture, made 
it look unreal, like tbe frostwork on a window pane, or like the shapes of 
castles which one sees among the clouds by moonlight. But, just then, 
a puli* of wind brought down the smoko of the kitchen chimney among 
them, and caused each man to sna il the odour of the dish that he liked 
best; and, after scenting it, they thought everything else moonshine 1 , and 
nothing real save this palace, and save; the banquet that was evidently 
ready to be served up in it. 

180. song of the Sirens. Kuryloehus seems anticipating here events 
that took place afterwards. It was after leaving Circe that Ulysses 
and his companions, warned by lief, were able to sail in safety past 
the sirens’ isle. 


The folio winy passage of the original is omitted in the text: — 

“ Bat just listen to the pleasant voices of those maidens, and that buzz 
of the loom, as the shuttle passes to and fro,” said another comrade. “What 
a domestic, household, homelike sound it is! Ah, before that weary siege 
of Troy, 1 used to hear the buzzing loom and the women’s voices under 
my odn roof. Shall I never lie r fcjjem again? nor taste those nice little 
savoury dishes which my dearest wife knew' how to serve up?” 

“Tush ! we shall fare heifer here,” said another. “But how innocently 
those women are babbling together, without guessing that we overhear 
them! And mark that richest voice of all, so pleasant and familiar, but 

** Fanciful, i^on-exiatent. 
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which yet seems to have the authority of a mistress among them. Let us 
show ourselves at once. What harm can the lac)/ of the palace and her 
maidens do to mariners and warriors like us?” 

“Remember,” said Eurylochus, “that it was a young nvrtden who 
beguiled 1 three of our friends into the palace of the king of the Laestry- 
gons, who ate up one of them in the twinkling of an eye.” 

180. making gestures of obeisance, bowing or curtsying as a sign of 
* their respect and readiness to serve the strangers. 


The following passage of the original is omitted in the text :— 

“You have been long expected, my good friends,” said she. “1 aifd r 
maidens are well acquainted with you, although you do not appear to re¬ 
cognize us. Look at this piece of tapestry 2 , and judge if your faces must 
not have been familiar to us.” 

So the voyagers examined the web of cloth which the beautiful woman 
had been weaving in her loom; and, to their \ast astonishment, they saw 
their own figures perfectly represented in different coloured threads, it 
was a lifelike picture of their recent adventures, showing them in the cave 
of Polyphemus, and how they had put out his one great moony eye; while 
in another part of the tapestry they were untying th« leathern bags, puffed 
out with contrary winds; and farther on, they beheld themselves scamper¬ 
ing away from the gigantic king of the Laos try gons H , who had caught one 
of them by the log. Lastly, there they*svere, sitting on the desolate shore 
of this very island, hungry and downcast, and looking ruefully at the bare 
bones of the stag which they devoured yesterday. This was as far as the 
work had yet proceeded ; but when the beautiful woman should again sit 
down at her loom, she would probably make a picture of what had since 
happened to the strangers, and of what was now going to hapjien. 

“You see,” she said, “that \ know all about your troubles; and you 
cannot doubt that I desire to make you happy for as long a time as you 
may remain with me. For this purpose, my honoured guests, I have 
ordered a banquet to bo prepared. Fish, fowl, and flesh, roasted and in 
luscious stews, and seasoned, I trust, to all your ^stes, are ready to be 
served up. If your appetites tell you it is dinner-time, then come with mo 
to the festal saloon.” 4 

At this kind invitation the hungry mariners were quite overjoyed; and 
one of them, taking upon himself to be spokesman, assured their hospitable 
hostess that any hour of the day wls umner-time with them, whenever 
they could get flesh to pub in the pot, and fire to boil it with.* So the 


1 Enticed. 

a A kind of heavy or thick stuff of wool and silk, usually with figures or pictures 
represented on it. 

* Lain us. 4 Dining-room, 
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beautiful woman led the#way; and the four maidens—one of them had 
sea-green hair, anothwr a ood ice of oak bark, a third sprinkled a si tower of 
water drops from her fingers’ ends, and the fourth had some other oddity, 
which I have forgotten,—all these followed behind, and hurried the guests 
along, until they entered a magnificent saloon. It was built in a perfect 
oval, and lighted from a crystal dome above. Around the walls were 
ranged two and twenty thrones, overhung by canopies of crimson and 
gold, and provided with the softest of cushions, which were tassel led jmd 
fringed with gold cord. Kaeli of the strangers was invited to sit down; 
and there they were, two and twenty storm-beaten mariners, in worn and 
tattered garb, sitting on two and twenty cushioned and canopied thrones, 
so lijhand gorgeous that the proudest monarch had nothing more splendid 
in his stateliest hall. 

Then you might have seen tlm guests nodding, winking with one eye, 
and leaning from one thiyne to another, to communicate their satisfaction 


in hoarse whispers. 

“ Our good hostess 
smell the feast ? I’ll 


has made kings of us all,” said one. “Ha! 
engage it will be lit to set before two and 

o o 


do you 
twenty 


kings.” 

44 1 hope,” said another “it will be mainly good substantial joints, sir¬ 
loins, spareribs, and Hinder q carters, without too many kickshaw i 1 . If 
1 thought the good lady would not take it amiss, I should call for a fab 
slice of fried bacon to begin with.” 

Ah, the gluttons and gormandizers! You see how it was with them. 
In the loftiest seats of dignity, on royal thrones, they could think of 
nothing but their greedy appetite, which was the portion of their nature 
that they sliced with wolves and swine; so that they resembled those 
vilest of animals far more than they did kings —if, indeed, kings were 
what they ought to be. 


180. moony, moon-like, round and large. 

swilled, &c., drank large draughts. 

gobbled, &e., ate hastily and greedily. 

guzzlers, drinkers to excess 

gormandizers, gluttons, voracious caters. 

183. fat-witted, stupid, thick-headed. 

Omitted ;—“But it wVU require only the slightest exercise of magic to 
make the.exterior conform to the‘hoggish disposition.” 2 


Sty, the house for the nigs. 


i In cookery, fancy or made dishes, used contemptuously for something French, 
not English and substantial. 

a to make the exterior , to give you a shape suitable to your nature. 

i 
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* » 

The following passage of the original.\ is omitted in the text :— 

» , 

Uttering these last words, she waved her wand: and stamping her foot 
imperiously, each of the guests was struck aghast at beholding^. instead of 
his comrades in human shape, one and twenty hogs sitting on the same 
number of golden thrones. Each man (as he still supposed himself to be) 
essayed to give a cry of surprise, but found that he comd merely grunt, 
and that, in a word, he was just such another beast as his companions, lb 
looked so intolerably absurd to see hogs on cushioned thrones, that/Vy 
made haste to wallow down upon all fours, like other swine. They tried 
to groan and beg for mercy, but forthwith emitted the most awful grunting 
and squealing that ever came out of swinish throats. They would ha^o 
wrung their hands in despair, but, attempting to do so, grew all the more 
desperate for seeing themselves squatted on their hams, and pawing the 
air with their fore trotters. Dear me! what pendulous ears they had! 
what little red eyes, half buried in fat! and What long snouts, instead 
of (Jrecian noses! 

But brutes as they certainly were, they yet had enough of human nature 
in them to be shocked at their own hidoousness; and, still intending to 
groan, they uttered a viler grunt and squeal than before. So harsh and 
car-piercing it was, that you would have fancied*a butch' r was sticking his 
knife into each of their throats, or, at the very least, that somebody was 
pulling every hog by his funny little twist of a tail. 

“Begone to your sty!” cried the unihantress, giving them some smart 
strokes with her wand ; and then she turned to the serving-men—“Drive 
out these swine, and throw down some acorns for them to eat.” 

The door of the saloon being flung opeq, the drove of hogs ran in all 
directions save the right one, in accordance with their hoggish perversity, 
but were finally driven into the back yard of the palace, ft was a sight 
to bring tears into one’s eyes (and I hope none of you will be cruel enough 
to laugh at it), to see the poor creatures go snuffing along, picking up here 
a cabbage leaf and there a tumip-top, and rooting their noses in the earth 
for whatever they could find. In their sty, moreover, they behaved more 
piggishly than the pigs that had been born so 1 ; for they bit and snorted at 
one another, put their feet in the trough, and gobbled up their victuals in 
a ridiculous hurry; and, when there was nothing more to be had, they 
made a great pile of themselves among some unclean straw, and fell fast 
asleep. If they had any human reason left, it* was just enough to keep 
theffi wondering when they should Jje slaughtered, and what quality of 
bacon they should make. 

1&4* vile enchantress, a wicked sorceress. 

1 Tlmu real pigs, and not men transformed to pig«. 
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The following passmj of the oritji.nnl is omitted in the text :— 

“ You are our king,” cried they; “and what is more, you are the wisest 
man in 4he whole world, and nothing but your wisdom and courage can 
get us out of this danger. If you desert us, and go to the enchanted 
palace, you will suffer the same fate as our poor companions, and not a 
soul of us will over see our dear Ithaca again.” 

O 

“As I am your king,” answered Ulysses, “and wiser than any of you, 
it is therefore the more my duty to see what has befallen our comrades, 
and whether anything can yet be done to rescue them. Wait for me here 
until to-morrow. If I do not then return, you must hoist sail, and en- 
Vavfcur to find your way to our native land. For my part, I am answer¬ 
able for the fate 1 of these poor mariners, who have stood by my side in 
battle, and been so often drenched to the skin, along with me, by the same 
tempestuous surges 2 . I will either Iving them back with me or perish.” 

181. disconsolate, hopeless. 


185. Picus, King of Latimn and husband of Venilia, was loved by the 
goddess Pomona, and by Circe, who, because he did not return her 
love, changed him into a woodpecker. 

18*). n little plant, &c. the herb Moly, a fabulous plant with a white 
flower and a Mack root. Cf. “It shall prevail as much ugainst 
tlu-.se abuses as Homer’s Moly against Witchcraft'*.- Stephen 
(Josson. 


188. Medea was the daughter of .Fetes, King of Colchis, and niece to 

Circe. With her help Jason was able to overcome all the difficulties 
/Fetes placed in his way, and to carry ofF the Golden Fleece. She 
fled from Colchis with Jason, and later, to punish his infidelity, 
caused the death of her rival Glance or Cieiisa and murdered her 
own two sons, and fled from Corinth to Athens to King /Fgeus, and 
thence, on the appearance of Theseus, to Colchis. 

Omitted :—“The four nymphs, meanwhile, were making a most piteous 
ado, and especially the ocean nymph with the sea-green hair wept a great 
deal of sa 1 '- water; and the fountain nymph, besides scattering dewdrops 
from her finger-ends, nearly melted away into tears. But Ulysses would 
not be pacified until Circe had tyken a solemn oath to change back his 
companions, and as many others as he should defect, from their present 
forms of beast or bird into their former shapes of men.” 

189. the mischief made it taste, &e., a reference to perversity of human 
^ nature, vhieli finds pleasurjin things often because they are forbidden. 

Cf. %i Stolen waters are svfeet ” ( Proverb *, ix. 17), and 

*‘Ah, Vice! hov r soft are thy voluptuous ways! 

... A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape!” 

—Byron. 


* Keapmslble for what hajJpeus to these sailors. It Is my duty to take care of 
them. * Stormy wavSa or billows. 
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The following passage of the original is omitted Lie text: 


There were about fifty of these unclean beasts in the whole herd; and 
though the greater part were hogs by birth and education, there was 
wonderfully little difference to be seen betwixt them and their new 
bretl ren who had so recently worn the human shape. ( ,To speak criti¬ 
cally, indeed, the latter rather carried the thing to excess, and seemed 
to make it a point to wallow in the miriest part of the sty, and otherwise 
to outdo the original swine in their own natural vocation. When men 
once turn to brutes, the trilie of man’s wit that remains in them adds 
tenfold to their brutality. 

The comrades of Ulysses, however, had not quite lost the rememCrviico 
of having formerly stood erect. When he approached the sty, two and 
twenty enormous swine separated themselves from the herd, and scampered 
towards him, with such a chorus of horrible squealing as made him clap 
both hands to his ears. And yet they did not seem to know what they 
wanted, nor whether they were merely hungry, or miserable from some 
other cause. It was curious, in the midst of their distress, to observe? them 
thrusting their noses into the mire, in quest of something to eat. The 
nymph with the bodice of oaken bark (she was tl;e hamadryad 1 of an oak) 
threw* a handful of acorns among them and the Lwo and twenty hogs 
scrambled and fought for the prize, as if they had tasted not so much 
as a noggin 1 of sour milk for a twelvemonth. 


You must not imagine, however, that the swinish quality had entirely 
gone out of them. When once it fastens itself into a person’s character, it 
is very difficult getting rid of it. This was proved by the hamadryad, who, 
being exceedingly fond of mischief, threw another handful qf acorns before 
the twenty-two newly restored people; whereupon down they wallowed, in 
a moment, and gobbled them up in a very shameful way. Then recollect¬ 
ing themselves, they scrambled 1 to their feet, and looked more than com¬ 
monly foolish. 

“Thanks, noble Ulysses!” they cried. “From brute beasts you have 
restored us to the condition of men again.” 

“Do not put yourselves to the troqjrie of tharming me,” said the wise 
king. “1 fear I havef'done but little for you.” 


i A supposed tree nymph, fated to live and die with the tree in which she lived. 
* Small quantity of liquor, usually 1 pint. 
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193* Dis,' the wealthy one; a name sometimes given to Pluto. 

Enna or Henna, in the very centre of the island of Sicily, is a 
remarkable natural fortress. It is celebrated as the place fmin 
which t\ vsri pina was carried off by Pluto. The traditional ^pob 
w ft ere she was seized is a small lake, .surrounded by hills, some live 
miles from Enna. » 


Ceres (Derneter),th<» daughter of Saturn and Vesta (Cronus and Rhea), 
and one of the consorts of •Jupiter, was the mother of all tilings, the 
goddess of agriculture and of civilization. Her cares were shared 
by her daughter Proserpina (Persephone), the goddess of vegetation. 
Sho was represented with a garland of ears of corn on her head, 
a poppy in one hand and a lighted torch in the other. ►Sometimes 
she is represented seated in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 

Sea-nymphs. The'sea nymphs were a kind of inferior deities wor¬ 
shipped by the ancients. They were the daughters of Ocean us and 
Tothys, and were called nymphs, from their youthful appear;!uee. 
They had no tomples raised to them, and the offerings usually 
made to them were milk, honey, or oil, sometimes goats and lambs. 
As water is necessary for vegetation, the nymphs were worshipped 
along with Ceres emeter) and Puccinis (Dionysus). 


195. relaxed her hold, let g* her grasp. 

196. flaming with diamonds. As king of the lower world he is 

possessor and giver of all contained in the earth, hence both his 
names, Dis and PlutO. The name Hatlts* by which he was also 
known, meaning ‘the one who makes invisible*, is readily under¬ 
stood. 


noble aspect, a fine, handsome man. He was the son of Cronus 
and KlS.-a, and brother of Zeus and Poseidon. He was represented 
as fierce and pitiless, and therefore of all the gods the most dreaded 
by men was tjlwm-y Dis. 

197. King Pluto (the wealth-giver), brother in Roman mythology of 

•Tti|>i tor and Neptune, obtained, in the division of the dominion 
of the world with his brothers Jupiter and Neptune, the lordship 
of 4 the darkness of night’, the abode of the shades. 

198. was reverbe raided, was sent back in the form of one echo after 

another. 

Cerberus, the many-headed dog that guarded the entrance to the 
underworld. See note page 146. 

129. my stars J exclamation of astonishment. See note on p. 16. 
f^ngs* teeth. 

200. siAimoned his domestics, called his servants together. 

Lethe, a river of the underworld, the waters of which produced 
forgetfulness of the past in those who drank of them. 

201. a vast many, a great number; an unusual combination. Cf. good 

many, pretty many. 

202. a rustic, a countryman. 
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‘202. vervain, the name of a species of \erbcna, ounerly supposed to be 
possessed of medicinal properties. 

catnip, the common name in the United States of N. ^merica of 
cat’s-ininfc. 


203. wreath of poppies. See previous note, p. 193. Ceres is usually 
) represented with a garland of corn ears. 

205. Hecate, in Greek mythology a mysterious goddess. Besides Apollo, 
* she was the only goddess who saw Proserpina carried off by Pluto. 
With her torch she accompanied Ceres in her search for Proserp ^a, 
and, when the latter was found, remained with her as an attendant 
and companion. She thus became a divinity of the lower world, 
ruling over the souls of the dead. She is described as terrible in 
appearance, with three, bodies or three heads—the one a dog’" the 
other a horse’s, and the third a lion’s. 

dog-headed. See previous note. 

20(1. space, used here for Mime’. Cf. 4 a breathing space’, of which this 
use is probably a contraction. 

Phoebus, the name of Apollo in his capacity as god of the sun, 
sometimes called Helios, lie was the son of /eus (Jupiter) and 
Be to (Batumi). lie was the god of music, poetry, medicine, and the 
arts. 


,For all the pleasure she had. She deVigirted ill indulging in her 
grief. Cf. 

“Sad souls are slain in merry company. 

Grief best is pleased y F ith grief’s society.” 

SlIAKESl'EAliE. 


lyre. See note on p. 45. 

207. gratify her heart, satisfy her affections, to love and be loved. 

203. Metanira, usually Metaneira, the wife of Celeus and mother of 
Demophoon and Triptolemus. 

209. wholesomeness, healthiness. 

Demophoon. According to the myth, Metaneira’s cries disturbed 
the goddess and Demophoon was consumed. 

Quicksilver, Mercury or Hermes. See note oil p. 45. 

211. recreate, take recreation or amuse himself. 

212. some young ladies. Of course this is inumded as gentle sarcasm 

or a species of affectation. 

Stately artifice, grand or dignified contrivances—not art, which is 
an interpretation of something intended to please. 

213. have very little saltness, &o. The gief of the* young, though 

« keen, is neither bitter nor lr string. 1 

21G. compunction, sorrow or regret, combined with the feeling that alio 
had not treated him quite fairly. 
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Page 

2U>. Argjp, the name of the .ship built by Argus on which the 
Argonauts, tin* heroes and demigods of Greece, undertook the 
expedition to far-away Colchis to bring back the golden fleece. 

OrpheuSfctlic non of Apollo and the husband of Eurydiee. fit* had 
tjfc power of charming all objects, animate and inanimate, with lps 
lyre. He went down to Hades to bring back his wife. lie was 
torn to pieces by infuriated Maenads, or, as Milton puts it, “the 
barbarous rout of Bacchus and his revellers 


dethroned King, Aeson, the father of Jason, was driven from the 
throne by Pelias, who was warned by an oracle to beware of the 
men who came to him with only one sandal. When Jason, who 
lost a sandal crossing the river Anaurus, came to him at Iolcus to 
demand the throne of his fathers, Pcljas professed himself ready to 
yield it up, but begged the hem lirst to go to Colchis and fetch the 
golden lleecc. * 


Chiron. Mee note on p. tit). 

Hercules. See note on p. 58. 

Achilles, a Greek warrior who took a prominent part in the siege 
of Troy. He was the son of J/eleus, and Thetis, a sea. goddess, a 
daughter of Nevens. Ilo was tin*, chief of the Myrmidons, a Thes¬ 
salian tribe, and much the Iliad is devoted to his martial deeds 

and his quarrel with Agamemnon. Jle slew Hector, and was 
himself killed by Paris. 


Philoctetes, the most celebrated arc her of the Trojan war. Being 
ill from a snake bite, he was left behind on t-M? island of Lemnos, 
while Mcdun took command of his men. He is said to have been 
the friend and armour* hearer of Hercules, who bequeathed to him 
his bo Hi and poisoned arrows (see p. 00). He was one of the 
suitors of Helen. He seems to have returned to Greece after the 


war. 


/Esculnpius, the god of medicine. • He was the son of Apollo, and 
is said to have been killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt because, 
Pluto complained that Hades was being depopulated. 

must have been without a rival. He was himself a Centaur, 
half - horse half-’•an. 


220. follow Jason's example, do anything wlhout consulting your 

parents or teachers, and following their advice. 

221. an old woman, J uno (Hera), who, according to one tradition, was 

in love with Jason. 

an ox. Homer calls her thfc ‘ox-eyed* very frequently, no# on 
count of the colour of her eyes, but on account of their largeness, 
round ness, and pro nun ace. 

pomegranate, n plant of the myrtle family, a native of western 
Asia and northern Africa (neighbourhood of Carthage). It hears 
a fruit about the sue of an apple, with a reddish-yellow rind and 
fffn of largo seeds. 
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221. a peacock. The peacock especially was .\c#/»d to Juno, and was 

often (’tilled tin; ‘bird of Juno’. The goddess was sometimes carried 
through the air in a rich chariot drawn by peacocks. 

lolchos (lolcus), an old city in Thessaly at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
It was granted by the Thessalians to Hippias when that king was 
expelled from Athens. 

succour the feeble and distressed. This is rather the i^ix a I r<»ns 
or Middle-Ages view of the duties of a knight. The king, » f course, 
was also a knight, hut his duties were much more extensive. 

222. quoth, said. 

foamy, for ‘foaming'. ‘ Foamy 1 is usually used only for the passive 
form, ‘covered with foam’. 

*■ 

driftwood of shattered trees, &<•., a picture ot a flood in a river 
in the United States of America rather than in Greece. 


uprooted tree. Referred to by Jason on p. 221. 

Briareus, a monster with a hundred Jinvi.s'uul fifty heads, Lin; son of 
(.Miranos and Go. Me, with his brothers Gyges and Coitus, out of 
gratitude to Zeus, who had freed them from their prison, took the 
side of the gods in the war with the* Titans. These they over¬ 
whelmed by burling at them three hundred locks at once.’ 

22:1. despondently, downhoartedly. 

"ery noble and majestic. Juno was the female counterpart of 
Jupiter, ami of both, as the supreme gods, dignity and majesty were 
special features. 

221. King Pelias, a son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Tyro. He and his 
brother Nolens were loft to die by their mother, who afterwards 
married (Jret,liens. On the death of (Jretliens, Pelias drove out 
Aeson, the eldest soil of (‘rot lams, and even his brother Nolens, and 
ruled himself over lolchos (.lolcus). ^ 

black bull. The sacrifices offered to Neptune were usually bulls — 
black or white; but wild boars or rams were also offered. 

accidental deficiency, IJie want of a part caused by accident or 
chance. 


225. Dodona, a town in TCpeirus, noted for its oracle of Zeus, the most 
ancient and one of the most celebrated oracles of Greece. The god 
at Dodona was said to dwell in the stem an oak, and to make 
known his will from the branches of the tree. So we often hear in 
Greek writers oi the speaking oak or oaks of Dodona. 

hard-hearted. Note epithet—not stout-hearted or brave, but hard¬ 
hearted or cruel. 

V. 

227. I would send. This answer jp a-rid to have been inspired fey Juno, 

who hated Delias. 

228. Argus, the son of Phrixus, and builder of the ship Argo . 

229. Medusa. See p. 8. 

230. whose daughter you are. Dodona was the oracle of Zeus, and 

the figure carved from the blanch was that of Athena, the daughter 
of Zeus. 
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231. 


23 $ 


233. 


235 . 


Oastor and p^riux, the Dioscuri, or sons of Jupiter (Zeus). 
According to tWb myth, the two brothers and their sister Ife]en, 
childrcu of Deda, were horn out of an egg at the same time. Castor 
\]jp.s famous for his skill in taming horses and Pollux for his skill in 
boxing. 

Theseus. See note, p. 100. 

LJhceu$% a son of Aphareus and Arctic, famous for his keen sight, 
"«>ok part in the Calydonian hunt, and was slain by Pollux. . 

Orpheus, the son of Apollo, had the power of charming all things 
with his lyre. 

Tiphys, a son *>f Agnius, or of Phorbas and llyrmine, of Siph.e or 
Tiphm in Hoeotia. 

Hercules. According to the legend the eon of Zeus and of Alrineiic 
the granddaughter «»f Perseus, lie was worshipped both by the 
Greeks and by the Romans as the god of physioii! strength and 
?courage. For his story see ‘•The Three Golden Apples ", p. f#7- 

Cyzicus. lie was King of the Doliones at (V/ieus on the Propontis 
(Black Sea). According to the myth they left. Cyzirus, and bring 
driven back by a tempest were mistaken for enemies by the Doliones, 
who attacked the. Argonauts, but were defeated, and their king 
slain. For him the heroes held a three days' mourning. 

Harpies, mythical winged monsters having the face and body of a 
woman arid the wings bird. They were employed as avenging 
monst ers of I lie nods. 


two sons of the NortH Wind, Zetes and Calais, two sons <*f 

1 Boreas. 


Phineus. Tt is said the seer advised the Argonauts, when they enme 
to the Symplegades, to mark the flight of a dove, and to judge from 
that v^hat they shouhf do. 

remained on an island, the island of Areeia, to which they had 
been driven. 

23(1. might venture, for ‘ventured*. 

Cried his nine-and-forty. This docs not take into account the fact 
that, according to the story, Hercules and Polyphemus had been 
left behind in My si a to search for Hylais, who had been carried off 
by a nymph wl#le fetching water for his companions. 

Colchis, a district in western Asia, bounded towards the south-west 
by Pontus, from which the river Phasis divides it, and on the west 
by the Flack Sea (Pontus Fuxinus). 

237. ^Eetes, £on of AjUJlIo (Helios) and Perseis, brother of Circe and 

father of Medea. 

>^ho dethroned. We expect here 4 harl dethroned*. 

suspected of having done, &c. ./Fetes is said to have murdered 
Phrixus, his son-in-law, in order to get possession of the golden 
fleece. 

238, Vet lean (Hephaestosf, the god of fire, and the patron of handicrafts- 
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men. He was the son of Jupiter and J\no, some say of Juno 
alone, ’ 

23!). Medea. See note, p. 114. 

211. taking the bull by the horns, a metaphorical phrase fo/ facing a 
difficulty or danger boldly. 

IM.'L bed of honour, the field of battle. As the battlefield !.s where 
glory and honour are to ho won, those who fall on the hattltfecld are 
said i . lie on honour’s bed. 

law: el wreath, the crown or sign of victory. 

248. two-winged sons. See note, p. 235. 






